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Moſt Reverend Father in G O D, 


J O H N 
By DIVINE Providence, 
Lord ARCHBIS SHOP of 


1 


Primate of England and Mr 


May it vleaſe your Groen, 


Wc - HAT I preſume to prefix ſo 

_ th EN Great « Name to theſe Pa- 
* r | Pers, is not that I imagine 
. 2 D they bear any Proportion to 

| i e Honour, but ozly need 
7 the CE of Jour Patronage ; 4 Credit 
\beſs than your Grace's mould not be ſufficient 
to Countenance and Authorize Morality in 4 
 boofe and diſſolute World. 
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this Preſumption. upon your. Goodneſs,. but © 
muſt, out 4 4 lirtl: Kjad of Revenge, bring © 4. 
in the Learned and Ingenious Undertakers, .as D. 
Acceſſaries, for their ready and unanimous | wh 
Concurrence in the Choice of yu Grace for R- 
their Patron: And indeed, who better quali- me 
Ha for the Proteition of an incomparable Mo- G1 
raliſt, han ſo great 4 Divine? Though none 
more unfit to recommend him to it than my 0 
ſelf. Tour Loraſbip's Character is too high, and di 
jour Taſte too fine and diſtinguiſhing to reliſh 
42 Addreſs from ſo mean a Pen; and I fizd 
the Confidence of the Attempt, obliges me to ac- 
count for the Motives that induc d me to it. 
The Relation I have to that famous Cathe- 
dral, which your Grace is pleas d ſo frequent- 
by to fill with your Excellent Preſence, and a- 
' nimate with your admirable Diſcourſes ; as al- 
fo that I had to your Venerable Predeceſſor; 
and to that Learned and Worthy Society + 
which enjoys the peculiar Honour of having 
my Lord Archbiſhop. of York, its Viſiter, firſ® 
, encourag*d, and will, I hope in ſome meaſure, 
qualify my Boldneſs in the Dedication : Be- 
- ſides, being conſcious vo Production of my own 
could ever deſerwe to appear under your Graceꝰs 
Name, I thought it more eligible. to run the 
. riſque of Cenſure, than be found wanting even 
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Grace's Honour and Service, 


The Epiſſle Dedicatoty. 


weber, &. O grrenih vf expreſſing that 
but "great Teal and Veneration I have for hour 
ing 


Loraſhip's Merits, by Inclination as well as 
Daty:* And yet, for my own part, my Lord, I, 
whoconcetue my ſelf, upon the above. mention d 


Reaſons, bound to devote my beſt, though the 


meaneſt, Endeavours imaginable, to 


0 our 


ſhould ſcarce 
have offer*d a Perſon in your Lordſhip's Sta- 
tion the eaſie Products of a few vacant Hours; 
did not the Number and Worth of the Gentle- 
men concern d, enhance the Value of the Pre- 


ſent, had not the Argament an Affinity with my 


Profeſſion ;, and were there not Precedents both 
Ancient and Modern on my ſide. "The Learn'd 
Eraſmus had dedicated his Verſion of one ſin- 
gle Chapter of our Author's Morals to one of 


your Grace's Predeceſſors; and another, the 


firſt in this Volume to that great Monarch 
Ring Henry the Eighth, And would 


not this bring ms off, yet I perſwade my 


# 
* 
* 


ſelf, the Candour of your Graces Temper, 


would prove. a ſure Refuge at laſt, and eaſily 
. pardon what the Severity of your Judgment 


' could not approve. 
| was inaevted ſome publick Teſtimony of my 
\* Gratitude to your Grace's excellent Predecei- 


* 
) 
£ 


The Truth is, my Lord,] 


my 


| for, but had not mheremith to diſcharce the 
Debt: This Sum was lent me, but too late; 
and then who had a better Title to it, and to 


who 


Fare 
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whom could 1 with more Honeſty pay it, than 


to him who ſucceeds him in his great Abilities, 
as in his See? And he (for I muſt endeavour 
ro be juſt to a Memory ſo precious) came every 
way up to the Dignity of his Character; had 4 
appineſs in ſeconding the Determinati- 
ons of a clear and diſcerning Judgment, with 
an invincible Reſolution in the purſuit of 
them. Fle was moſt religiouſly Pious towards 


his God, without leanings towards either the 


Foppertes of Superſtition, or the Rants of En- 
thuſiaſm; Zyalous for the Church, without 


 Biggottry in his Head, or Intereſt in his Heart; 


obſtinately Loyal to his Sovereign, out of Con- 


ſcience; Learned, without Pomp and Noiſe ;, of 


an eaſie, yet awful Kindneſs to his Dependant s, 
and of a wonderful Afability to all Men : In 


ſhort, one to be equal'd by few, out. done per- 


haps by none but his Succeſſor. 

As to the Author himſelf, my Lora, your 
Grace has not only ſhown your ſelf an accurate 
Judge of his great Worth in his own Native 
Language, by the great Eſteem you have al- 
ways had for him, but has farther ſet an addi- 
tional Value upon him, in making many 0 
the noble Precepts he delivers, ſpeak Engliſh 
long ago, through the whole Courſe of your 
Life; and in relation to any farther Verſion of 
him, I think I need out) fay, "tis pity ſuch e- 


qually 4 
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| qual bright and ſolid Notions ſhould be con- 


fin'd to avery few Readers of the Original, and 
perhaps fewer Judges of his Senſe, lie buried ei- 
ther under the Rubbiſh of his own Greek, or 
the unfaſhionable and unintelligible Engliſh 
of an antiquated Tranſlator. If it need any 
farther Vindication, I am ſenſible *tis either to 
thoſe, who would ingroſs all good Senſe to them- 


ſelves, or who are too lazy, or too weak for the 


Performance, whom I am not bound to ſatisfy. 
If any Thing prove but happy enough to re- 
commend the Deſign to your Grace, "twill be 
ſufficient to gain it the Approbation of all un- 
aerſtanding Men; and for others, their Diſ- 
like will be really a Kyjndneſs. Tour Lord- 
ſhip's good Opinion will make a Tranſlation 
Authentick : But, my Lord, it is not only the 
knowing, but the good Men, the tried Royaliſt 
and the excellent Biſhop, that render you ad- 
mirable. Tour vaſt and active Genius quali- 
fied you for Government, and your Learning 
and Piety, ſtriking upon the diſcerning Good- 
weſs of your Royal Patron, determin'd it to 
the Church: A Prince, who as in all Things 
elſe, ſo in this particularly, makes good his 
Claim to that Illaſtrious Title of Defender of 
the Faith; that he fills up the moſt eminent 
Stations in the Church with ſuch vigorous and 


ble Aſſertors of it as your Grace. And in- 


deed, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Aaieed, who better deſerv'd to be intraſted with 

the Spiritual Sword nom, than he who once ſo 
bravely wielded the Temporal in its:Defence ? 
Aud yet, my Lord, the Archbiſhop ſeems to 
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be the leaſt Part of your Character. Now that yo; 


you are arriv'd at almoſt the higheſt Pinnacle © 
of the Temple, you grow greater in the good © 
Opinion of all Men, by a generous Contempt of „ 


the Vanities of Greatneſs under your View, and 


riſe by your Condeſcenſions. For you have 
not unlearn d the Offices of an Inferior Order, ; 
from your Advancement to a Superior, The 


Great and Ancient City of York is not more 


the Centre of your Government, than your Cure 
the Subject of your Paſtoral and Miniſterial + 


Care. And to fill up all the momentous Duties 


of your ſacred Function, and render you truly 
Primitive, you ſirens the unparallelld Elo- 

ongue, with that of your 
Life: Whilſt the one teaches your Auditors 


quence of your 


their Duty, the other encourages their Pra- 
Etice; by that, you moſt clearly inſtruct; by 
this, you moſt effetually apply; and yet this, 
and much more than this, but the firſt Fruits, 
the Earneſt of a few Months Enjoyment of your 


give me leave to promi 


Pat. 


"fry: 
1 and 
"the d 
Part. 
Dignity. Tour Lordſhip muſt (may I with al HII. 
Humility uſe the Liberty of the Eæpreſſion , 
2 the World might, 
Things from a Concurrence of ſuch great and\ + 
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ith noble Qualifications. My Lord, I pretend not 
eſo to Panegyrick in what. I ſay; am not fond of 
ce? lighting a Taper to the Sun. All Perſons, whe 
to have any Merit of their own, muſt acknowledge 
hat your Grace“: Jour Actions are true Elogies; 
acle and he muſt have your own Tongue or Pen. 
100d and have the Honour perſonally to know jou, 

t of who would rightly Praiſe you. I cannot Flat- 
and ter; and beſides, your Grace is above it, Plu- 
ave tarch's Eſſay upon the Subject, is enough. to 
der, make a Man abominate that ſordid and anman- 
The h Artifice ; and your Lordſhip's Sag acity would 
nore eaſily diſcover me, without the help of his Dire- 
ure & iuns. But, my Lord, your Minutes are too 
erial precious, that I ſhould any farther rob your 
ties Grace, or your Province of them; and my deep 
truly Senſe, and juſt Value of your Grace's Merits, 
Elo- naturally conclude in N. Td 4 long and hap- 
your py Continuance .of their Influence amongſt us. 
itors That therefore your Grace may live an aged 


Pra- 


Patron and Promoter f Learning and Indu- 


; by ſth; Example of Piety and Religion; Support 
this, z and Ornament io the. beſt of Churches, and 


auits, the Spirit and Genius of your own Province in 
Hour particular, is the paſſionate and diſintereſted 
th all Wiſp of, My Lord, 
ion, . Your Grace's moſt Obedient, 
50% aA and moſt Devoted Servant, 
Aan 
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Pr The BANQUET of the Seven 
ems, WISE MEN, By Plutarch. 


37 = _ 
1 
= Tranſlated from the Greek, by ROGER 
DAVIS, 4. M. 


vg to 2 
* Diocles. N wonder (my Friend Nicarchus) to 


tind old Truths fo diſgniſed, and 
4 the Words and Actions of Men ſo 
Mr. =groſly miſrepreſented and lamely delivered, ſecing 
298 Teople are ſo diſpoſed to give Ear and Credit to Fi- 
and (tions of yeſterday's ſtanding : For neither were 
anca- they only Seven that were preſent at that Feaſt, as 
310 you were informed; there were more than double 
ours d n I was there my ſelf in Perſonand Fa- 
329 larly dl moan with Periander (my Art had 
Great gain'd me his PIRIE, and Thales Boarded 
at my Honſe at the Requeſt, and upon the Re- 
T7, commendation of Periander; whocver then gave 
n, © © ou that account of our Feaſt, he did it va 
379 fimply; it is plain he did it upon Hear-ſay, and that 
e was not there among us; now being together, 
nd at Leiſure, and poſſibly we may not live to find 
an opportunity ſo convenient another time, I will 
ma yon deſire it) give you a faithful Acccunt of 


e whole proceedings at that meeting. 
Vol: II. ö 


; Periun d. v 
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Periander had prepared a Pinner for us, not in 
the Town, but in a Room near the Dormitory 
which ſtands cloſe to the Temple of Venus, to 
whom he offered a Sacrifice that day; for having 
neglected the Duty ever ſince his Mother died for 
Love, he was reſolved now to Atone for the O- 
miſhon, being warned ſo to dc by the Dreams of 
Meliſſa; in order thereunto, there were provided 
a Rich Chariot for every one of the Gueſts; it 
was Summer time, and every part of the way quite 
to the Sca-fide was hardly otherwiſe paſſable, by rea- 
fon of throngs of People, and whole Clouds of Duſt : 
As ſoon as Thales eſpyed the Chariots in attendance, 
waiting at Door, he ſmilingly diſcharged them, and 
we walked on Foot throngh the Ficlds to avoid the 
preſs and noiſe ; there was in our Company a third 
Perſon, his Name Niloxenus a Naucratian, an Emi- 
nent Man, who was very Intimately acquainted with 
Solon and Tales in Egypt; he had a Meſſage to deliver 
to Byas, and a Letter Sealed, the Contents whereof 
he knew not ; only he gueſled it contained a Second 
Queſtion to be reſolv'd by Byas, and in caſe Byas, un- 
dertook not to anſwer it, he had in Commithon to 
impart it to the wiſcſt Men in Greece ; What a For- 
tune is this (quoth Nyorenus) to find you all toge- 
ther ? This Paper (ſhewing it us) I was Commanded 
to ſhow you all fingly and ſeverally : Thales re- 
plied, after his wonted ſmiling way, If it contain 
any thing of Truſt, away with it to Priene. Byas 
will reſolve it with the ſame readineſs he did your 
former Problem. What Problem was that, quoth he? 
Why, ſaith Thales, a certain Perſon ſenthim a Beaſt 
for Sacrifice with this Command, He ſhould return 
him that part of his Fleſh which was beſt and worſt; 
cur Philoſopher very gravely and wiſely pulled out 
the Tongue of the Beaſt, and ſent it the Donor ; 
which ſingle Act procured him the Name and Re- 
putation of a very wiſe Man: It was not this Att 
alone that advanced him in the eſtimation. of the 
World (quoth Niloxenus) but he joyfully embraces 


what you ſo carefully ſhun, the acquaintance and 
friend- 


112 
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I friendſhip of ang. and great Men; and whereas he 
ö 


honours you for divers great 4compliſhments, he par- 
ticularly admires you for this Invention, that with 
little labour and no help of any Mathematica, In- 
ſtrument, you took ſo truly the height of one of the 
A Gor for fixing your Staff ere at the point 

the Shadow which the Pyramid caft, and there- 
by making two Triangles, you demonſtrate, that 
what Proportion one Shadow had to the other, ſuch 
the Pyramid bore to the Stick : But as, I ſaid, you 
are accuſed to be a hater of Kings, and certain 
back-friends of yours have preſented Amaſis with a 
Paper of yours ſtuffed with Sentences reproachful to 
Majeſty ; as for inſtance, Being at a certain time 
asked by Malpagoras the Tonian, What the moſt abſurd 
thing was you had obſerved in your Notice? You ſhould 
reply, An Old Xing. Another time, in a Diſpute 
that happencd in your Company about the Nature 
of Beaſts, you ſhould affirm, That of Mid Beaſts, a 
King; of Tame, a Flatterer were the wo Such Apoph- 
thegms muſt needs be unacceptable to Kings who 
pretend there is vaſt difference between them and 
Jyrants. This was Piftacus's reply to Myrſilus, and 
it was ſpoke in Jeſt, quoth Tales; nor was it an 
old King, I ſaid, I did admire to find, but an old 
Pilot. In this miſtake however, I'm much of the 


Youth's Mind, who throwing a Stone at a Dog, hit 


his Stepmother, adding, My throw is not loft however. I 
therefore eſteemed Solon a very Wiſe and Good Man, 
when I underſtood he refuſed Empire, and if Pit- 
tacus had never Exclaim'd, O ye Gods ! how bar. a 


matter is it to be Good? And Periander however he 


ſeems to be Sick of his Father's Diſeaſe, yet he is 
to be Commended that he gives Ear to wholeſome 
Diſcourſes, and Converſes only with Wiſe and Good 


Men, rejecting the Advice of Thra/yb!us5 my Country- 


man, who would have perſwaded him to Chop off 
the Heads of his Nobility, and oppreſſed his other 
Subjects; for a Prince that chuſes rather to govern 
Slaves than Freemen, is like a fooliſh Farmer, who 


throws his Wheat aud Barly in the Streets to fall his 
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Barns with ſwarms of Locuſts, and whole Cages of 
Birds ; for Government has one good thing to make 
amends for the many Evils attending it ; Namely, 
Honour and Glory. When Good Men pitch upon a 
ſingle Perſon, and prefer him to the Throne be- 
cauſe he has none his equal for Virtue and Good- 
neſs; and when Great Men place another above 
themſelves upon the ſcorc chicfly of his admirable 
PerfeCtions ; but he that having aicended the Throne, 
minds only his own Intereſt and Eaſe, remittin 
all Care and Concern for the welfare of the Subject, 
ſuch a Perſon is fitter to tend Sheep, or to drive 
Horſes, or to feed Cattle, than to govern Men of 
Reaſon. But this Stranger (continues he) has in- 
gaged us in a deal of Impertinent Chat, who re- 
gards not to ſpeak or offer any Diſcourſe ſuitable to 
the Occaſion and E::d of our Meeting, for doubtleſs 
it becomes the Gueſt, as well as the Hoſt to make 
preparation before hand. It is reported, That the 
Sybarites uſed to invite their Neighbours Wives a 
whole Twelve-Month before to their Entertain- 
ments, that they might have convenient time to 
Trim and Adorn themſcives; for my part I am of 
Opinion, he that would Feaft as he thould, ought 
to allow himſelf more time for Preparation thau 
they, it being a more difficult matter to Compoſe 
the Mind into an agreeable Temper, than to fit 
one's Cloths for the outward Ornament of the body 
for a Prudent Man comes not hither only to fill his 
Belly, as if he were to fill a Bottle; but to be ſometimes 
Grave and Serious, ſometimes Pleaſant, ſometimes 
to Liſten to others, and lometimes to Speak himſelf 
what may benefit or divert the Company; if the 
Meeting was intended for any good Uſe or Purpoſe, 
if the Victuals be not good, Men may let them a- 
lone, or if the Wine be bad, Men may ufe Water, 
bur for 2 Weak, Impertinent, Unmannerly Shallow 
Fellow Commoner, there 1s no Cure, he Marrs all 
the Mirth and Muſick, and Spoils the beſt Enter- 
tainment in he World, and it will be no eaſie Bu- 
neſs to rid ones ſelf of a ſullen Temper when 
once 
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once Entertained, ſince we find divers Men deceiving 
themſelves, Aﬀronted even in their Debanches, have 
yet remembred the Provocation to their dying Day, 
and never laid down the Senſe thereof but with their 
Lives. Wherefore Chilo did very well and wiſcly; for 
being invited the Day before to a Feaſt,he would not 
promiſe to come till he had a particular given him 
of all their Names, who were to meet him : For 
(quoth he) if my Buſineſs calls me to Sea, or I am Preſſed 


to Serve my Prince in his Wars, there is a Neceſſity upon 


me to reſt Contented with whatever Company I fall into, 
though never ſo unſuitable to my Quality or diſagreeable 
to my Nature and Humour; but voluntarily and needleſs! 
to Aſſociate my ſelf with any Riff-Raff-Rabble «could ill be- 
come any Man pretending to but Common Diſcretion. 

The Egyptian Skeleton which they brought into 
their Feaſts and expoſed to the view of their Gueſts, 
with this Advice, They ſhould not in their Merriment 
forget they ſhould ſhortly be themſelves ſuch as that vas, 
tho' it was a fight not ſo acceptable (as may be ſup- 
poſed) yet it had this Conveniency and Uſe, to incite 
the Spectators, not to Luxury and Drunkenneſs, but 
to mutual Love and Friendſhip ; perſwading them 
not to protract a Life in it ſelf Short and Uncertain 
by a Tedious Courſe of Wickedneſs. | 

In Diſcourſes of this kind we waſted our way, and 
were now come to the Houſe where Thales would not 
be waſhed, for he had but a while before Anointed 
himſelf, wherefore he took a Round to view theHorſe- 
Race, and the Wreſtling-place, and the Grove upon 


the Water-ſide, which was neatly Trimed and Beau- 


tified by Periander; this he did, not fo much to ſatisfie 
his own Curiofity ( for he ſeldom or never admired 
any thing he ſaw) but that he might not diſoblige 


Periander, or ſeem to overlook or deſpiſe the Glory 
and Magnificency of our Hoſt : Of the reſt every one 


after he had Anointed and Waſhed himſelf, the Ser- 
vants introduced him into a particular Room, pur- 
poſely fitted and prepared for the Men; they were 

uided thither through a Porch, in which Anacharſts 


lat, and there was a certain Young Lady with him 
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Combing his Head: this Lady ſteping forward to 
Welcome Thales, he Saluted her, and ſmiling (faith 
he) Madan, Our Landlord is naturally Pleaſant and 
Olligine, but this Day I dowbt not your Company and In- 


flu nce quill make him much more ſo; Im perſtuaded there 


cannot be à Frown in your preſence. When I was Curi- 
ous to enquire who this Lady was whom Wales thus 
Complemented,he ſaid, Do you not yet know theW iſe 
and Worthy Exmalis, for ſo her Father calls her, tho 
others call her after her Father's Name Clrobulina. 
Doubtleſs (ſaith Nlorenus) they call her by this Name 
to Commend her judgment and Wit, and Reach into 
the more Abſtruſe and Recondite Part of Learning; 
for I have my ſelf in Eeypt ſeen and read ſome Pro- 
blems, firſt ſtarted and diſcuſſed by her. Not ſo, faith 
Thales, for ſhe uſes theſe as Men ule Dice, ſhe flings 
them among all ſhe meets, without Study, or Pre- 
meditation; the is a Perſon of an 1 Under- 
ſtanding, of a Politick, Capacious Mind, of a very 
Obliging Converſation, and one that by her Rhete- 
rick, and the Sweetneſs of her Temper, prevails 
upon her Father to Govern his Subjects with the 
greateſt Mildneſs in the World. How Popular ſhe 
is appears (ſaith Niloxenus) plainly to any that ob- 
ſerves her Pleaſant, Innocent Gark. But pray (con- 
tinnes he) wherefore is it that ſhe ſhews ſuch Ten- 
derneſs and Affection to Anacharſis ? Becauſe (replied 
Thales) he is a Temperate and Learned Man, who 
fully and freely makes known to her thoſe Myſterious 
Ways of Dieting and Phyſicking the Sick, now in aſe 
among the Syn, and I doubt not ſhe now Coaxes 
and Courts the Old Gentleman at the Rate you fee ; 
for that very purpoſe ſhetakes this Opportunity to 
ÞPiGourſe him, and learn ſomething of him. 

As we were come near the Dining Room, Alexide- 
mus the Milrfean, a baſe Son of Thraſybulus the Ty- 
rant met ns, he ſeemed to be diſturbed, and in an an- 


gry Tone, he muttered to himſelf ſome words which 
ne could not diſtinctly bear; but eſpying Thales, and 
recovering bimſelf cut of his diſorder, he complain d 
bow Periander had put an inſufferable Affront _ 

im; 


| thinks of my 
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| him; He world not permit me (ſaith he) to go to Sir 


though I earneſtly importuned him, but he would preſs me io 
Dine with hm; and when I came as invited, be afſiencd 
me a Seat unbecoming my Perſon and Character, the c- 
lians and Iſlanders, and others of Inferior Rank, being 
placed above me; whence it is eaſte to infer how meanly he 
Father, and undeniable, how this Affront put 
upon me, rebounds diſgraceſuliy in ny Parents Face: Say 
you ſo (quoth Tales) are you afraid leſt the place 
leſſen or diminiſh your Honour and Worth, as the 
Feyptians commonly hold the Stars are magnified or 
leſſened according to their place and poſition in a 
higher or lower Sphere? and are you more Fooliſh 
than that Spartan, who when the Prefect of the Mu- 
ſick had appointed him to ſit in the loweſt Scat in the 


Quire, replied, This is prudently done, for this isthe 


ready way to bring this Seat into Repute and Eſteem? 
It's a frivolous conſideration where, or below whom 
we fit ; and it is a wiſer part to adapt our ſelves to 
the Judgment and Humour of our Right and Left- 
hand-Man, and the reſt of the Company, that we 
may approve our ſelves worthy of their Friendſhip, 
when they find we take no Pet at our Hoſt, but ans 
rather placed near ſuch good Company; and who- 
ſoever is diſturbed upon the Account of his Place 
ſeems to be more Angry with his Neighbour than 
with his Hoſt ; but certainly very Troubleſome and 
Nauſeous to both: Theſe are fine words, and no 
more, quoth Alexidemus, for I obſerve you, the wiſeſt 
and moſt mortified of Men, (for all your Craft to hide 
it) as Ambitious as other Men; and having ſaid thus, 
he paſt by us Doggedly and trooped off: Tales ſee- 
ing us Admiring the Infolence of the Man, declared 
he was a Fellow naturally of a Blockiſh, Stupid Diſ- 
poſition, for when he was a Boy, he took a parcel 
of rich Perfume that was preſented to Traſylulus and 
poured it into a large Bowl, and mixing it with a 
quantity of Wine, he Drank it off, and was ever ha- 
ted for it. As Thales was talking after this faſhion, 
comes in a Servant and tells us, it was-Periander's Plea- 
ſure we would come in and inform him what we 
B 4 thought 
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thought of a certain Creature brought into his pre- 
ſence that Inſtant, whether it were a Monſter in Na- 
ture, himſelf ſeeming mightily Affected and Concern- 
cd, for he judged his Sacrifice polluted by it ; at the 
ſame time he walked before us into a certain Houſe 
adjoyning to his Garden-Wall, where we found a 
Young Beardlefs Shepherd, tolerably Handſom, who 
having opencd a Leathern Bag,prodnccd and ſhewed 
us a Child Born (as he . of a Mare, his upper 
Part, as far as his Neck and his Hands were of Hu- 
man Shape, and the reſt of his Body reſembled a per- 
tect Horſe ; his Cry was like that of a Child newly 
born. As ſoon as N:loxenus ſaw it, he cryed out, Te 
Gods deliver us, and away he fled as one ſadly Affrigh- 
ted; but Thales Eyed the Shepherd a conſiderable 
while, and then ſmiling (for it was his way to Jeer 
me perpetually about my Art) ſays he, I doubt not 
(Diccles) but you have been all this time in profcund 
Meditation for an acceptable Sacrifice to appeaſe 
thoſe Gods in particular, whoſe Province and Work it 
is to Avert Evils from Men, as if ſome great and grie- 
vous Thing had happened. Why not (quoth I) for 
vn loubtedly this Prodigy portends Sedition and War, 
and I fear the dire Portents thereof may extend to 
my ſelf, my Wife and Children, and prove all our 
Ruin ; ſince, before I had atoned for my former fault, 
the Goddeſs gives us this ſecond Evidence and Proof 
of her diſpleaſure. Thales replyed never a word, but 
laughing went out of the rx Apts meeting Perian- 
der at the Door, heenquired what we thought of chat 
Creature ; he diſmiſſed me, and taking Periander by 
the Hand, whatſoever Diocles ſhall perſwade you to do, 
do it at your beſt Leiſure, but J adviſe you either to 
keep no Men to keep your Mares, or give them leave 
to marry : When Periander heard him out, he ſeemed 
inknitely pleaſed, for he laught outright and hugging 
Thales in his Arms, he kifled him; then (ſaith he) 
O Diocles, I am apt to think the worſt is over, and 
what this Prodigy portended is now at an end; for do 
you not apprehend what a loſs we have ſuſtained in 
the want of Alexidemuss good Company at 21 
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When we entered into the Houſe, Thales raiſing his 
Voice, inquired, where it was his Worſhip refuſed 
to be placed, which being ſhewed him, he ſat him- 
ſelf in that very place, and prayed us to fit down by 
him, and (ſaith he) I would gladly ſpend my Money 
provided I had an opportunity to fit and eat with Ar- 
dalus. This Ardalus was a Trazenian by Birth, by Pro- 
feſſion a Minſtrel, and a Prieſt of the Ardalian Muſes, 
whoſe Temple Old Ardalus had Founded and Dedica- 
ted: Here Aſop who was ſent from Crœſus to viſit Pe- 
riander, and withal to conſult the Oracle at Delphos, 
ſitting by and beneath Solon upon a low Stool, told the 
Company this Fable; A Lydian Mule viewing his own 
Picture in a River, and admiring the bigneſs and 
beauty of his Body, raiſes his Creſt, he waxes proud, 
reſolving to imitate the Horſe in his Gate and Run- 
ning, but preſently recollecting his Extraction, how 
that his Father was but an Aſs at Beſt, he ſtops his Ca- 
reer, and checks his own Haughtineſs and Bravery. 


Chilo replied after his ſhort, conciſe way, You are 


ſlow, and pray make haſt in imitation of your Mule. 
Amidſt theſe Diſcourſes in comes Meliſſa and fits 
her down by Periander; Eumetes followed and came in 
as we were at Supper; then Tales calls to me (I far 
me down above Byas) Why do you not make Byas ac- 
quainted with the Problems ſent him from the King 
by Niloxenus this ſecond time, that he may ſoberly 
and warily weigh them? Byas anſwered, He had been 
already ſcared with that News. I have known Bac- 
chus for ſome Reaſons to be termed Stout, and for his 
Wiſdom to be termed awugzey, that is, The Interpreter, 
Therefore I ſhall undertake it when my Belly 1s full 
of Wine: Thus they jeſted and reparteed and played 
one upon another 1 the while they ſat at Table. 
Obſerving the unwonted Frugality of Periander at 
this time I conſidered with my ſelf, that the Enter- 
tainment of wiſe and good Men is a piece of Good 


| Husbandry, and ſo far from euhancing a Man's Ex- 


pences that in truth it ſerves to ſave charge; the 
charge (to wit) of coſtly Foreign Unguents and Jun- 


Eers, and the waſte of the Richeſt Wines which Pa- 
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riander's State and Greatneſs required him every day jad 
in his ordina y Treats to Expend; ſuch coftly Pro- bo 
viſions were uſeleſs here, and Periander's Wiſdom ap- eco! 
peared in his Frugality : Morcover his Lady had laid Pre 
aſide her richer Habit, and appeared in an ordinary, NV. 
bat a very becoming Dreſs. Ann 
Supper now ended, and AMeliſſa having diſtributed wh 
the Garlands, we offered Sacrifice, and when the ful 
Minſtrel had played us a I une or two ſhe wuthdrew; ane 
then Ardalus enquired of Auachurſis, if there were Wo- my 
men Fidlers at & ythia? he ſuddenly and ſmartly re- wil 
plied, There are no Vines there. Ardalus asked a ſecond of 
queſtion, Mhbether the Seythians had am Gods among 6 
them? Yes (quoth Anacharſis) and they underſtand bro 
what Men ſay to them, nor are the Srythians of the all 
Grccian Opinion (however theſe laſt may be the bet- 
ter Orators) that the Gods are better pleaſed with A 
the ſounds of Flutes and Pipes, than with the Voice | 
of Men. My Friend ( faith Ao) what would you % 
fay, if you ſaw our preſent Pipe-makers throw away Lein 
the Bones of Fawns and Hind-Galves, to uſe thoſe of e. 
Aſſes, affirming they yield the ſweeter and more me- arin 
lodious ſound ; therefore the Muſick of Cleobuluss d. ue 
Phrygian Pipe, and the ſound of his Hind's Bone exe 
(they ſay) did ſo powerfully affect the very Beaſts Sent 
that they liſtned to it with the greateſt Attention and gti 
Admiration. One would wonder that an Aſs, a grols pha 
Animal, and no lover of Muſick, ſhould yet attord recei 
Bones ſo fit for Harmony; therefore it is doubtleſs I + 
yur Niloxenus) the Egyptians accuſe us Naucratians tions 
of Folly for uſing Pipes made of Aſſes Bones, it being 
an inſufferable fault in any of them to liſten to the B 
Flute or Cornet, the found thereof being (as they tate 
c ſteem it) ſo like the Braying of an A's; and yon the 
now an Aſs. is hateful to the &eyptians ever ſince the ON 
Miſcarriage of Typhor. and 
{+ There happening here a ſhort ſilence, and Periander drin 
"Obſerving Nixolenus willing, but not daring to ſpeak, Begg 
ſaid, I cannot but commend the civility of thoſe Pla- - plies 
ces and Fcrfons who give Audience firſt to Strangers, be d. 
ind afterwards to their own Citizens; wherefore 1 Aung 
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jadge it convenient that we Inhabitants and Neigh- 
bours ſhould proceed no farther at preſent in our Diſ- 


courſe, and now Attention be given to thoſe Royal 


Propoſitions ſent us from Feypt, which the worthy 
Niuloxenus is Commiſſioned to deliver to Byas, that he 
and we may Scan and Examine them together; for 
where, or in what Company would a Man more joy- 
fully adventure to give his Opinion than here inthis ? 
and ſince it is his Majeſty's pleaſure, I ſhould give 
my Judgment firſt; in obedience to his Commands, L 
will, and afterwards they ſhall come to every one 
of you in order. 

Then Niloxcnus delivered the Paper to Byas, who 
broke up the Seal, and commanded it to be read in 
all their hearing; the Contents were theſe, 


Maſis the Xing of Egypt, to Byas, the Wiſeſt of 
the Grecians, healtl. There is a Conteſt between 
»y Brother of Hthiopia, and my ſelf about Wiſdom, and 
being baffled in divers other particulars, he now demands of 
me a thing Abſurd and Imtratticable ; for he requires me to 
drin up the Ocen dry. If be able to read this his Riddle, 
d. vers Cities and Towns now in his Poſſeſſion are to be an- 
nexed to my Kingdom ; but if I cannot reſolve this hard 
Sentence, and give him the right meaning thereof, he re- 
quires of me my right to all the Towns, bordering upon Ele- 
phantina ; Confpder with ſpeed the Premiſes, and let me 
receive your Ttonnhts by Niloxenus. Pray loſe no time. 
If in any thing I can be ſerviceable to your City or Rela- 
tions and Allies, you may command me. Farewel, 


Byas having peruſed, and for a little time medi- 
tated upon the Letter, and whiſpering Clrobulus in 
the Ear (he fat by him) What a Narration is here, 
O Niloxenus ? will Amaſis who governs ſo many Men, 
and is ſeized of ſo many flouriſhing Territories 
gain of a few Paltry, 
Beggariy Villages and Wapentakes ? N.laxenus re- 


- plied with a ſmile, (Conſider good Sir) what may 


be done; Miy then, let Amaſis require the Æthiopian 
King to ſtop the Streams which from all parts flow, and 


empty 
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empty themſelves in the Ocean until he have drunk out the 
Whole remainder, for I conceive he meant the preſent Wa- 
ters, not thoſe which ſhall flow into it ng! wr Niloxe- 
nus was ſo overjoyed at this Anſwer, that he could 
not contain himſelf, he hugged and kiſſed the Au- 
thor, the whole Company liked his Opinion admi- 
rably well, and Chilo laughing, deſired N:loxenus to 
get aboard immediately before the Sea was conſu- 
med, and tell his Maſter he ſhould mind more to ren- 
der his Government pleaſing and eaſie to his People, 
than how to ſwallow ſuch a quantity of ſalt Waters: 
Byas underſtands theſe things very well, and knows 
to oblige your Lord with very uſeful Inſtructi- 
ons, which if he vouchſafe to intend he ſhall nomore 
ned a Golden Platter to waſh his Feet, to gain re- 
ſpect from his Subjects, all will love and honour him 
tor his Vertne, though he were ten thouſand times 
more hateful to them than he is; it were well and 
worthily done (quoth Periander) if all of us did pay 
him our firſt Fruits in this kind by the Poll (as Hc- 
mer ſaid) Such a courſe would bring bim an Acceſſion of 
Honour, but the Profit would be principally ours. 

To this point it is fit that Soon ſhould firſt ſpeak 
(quoth Chilo) not only becauſe he 13 the eldeſt in the 
Company, and therefore fits uppermoſt at Table; but 
becauſe bt governs and gives Laws to the ampleſt 
and moſt compleat and flouriſhing Republick in the 
World, that of A:hens. Here Niloxenus whiſpered 
me in the Ear, O Diocles (faith he) how many Re- 
ports fly about, and are belicyed, and how ſome 
Men delight in Lyes, they either feign of their own 
Heads, or moſt greedily ſwallow from the Mouths of 
others. In Egypt I heard it reported, how Chilo had 
renounced all Friendſhip and Correſpondence with 
Solon, becauſe he maintained the mutability of Laws. 
A Ridiculous fiction ( quoth I ) for then he and we 
mult have renounced Lycurgus who changed the Laws 
and Government of Sparta. 

Solon pauſing a while, gave his Opinion in theſe 
words, [ conceive that Monarch, whether King or Tyrant, 
were infinitely to be commended that would. * his 

| onar- 
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for a Commonwealth. Byas ſabjoyned, Ad 
evould be firſt and foremoſt in conforming to the Laws of 
his Country. Thales added, I reckon that Prince hap y, 
who being Old, dies in his Bed a Natural Death. 4thly, A- 
nacharſis, If he alone be a Wiſe Man. Fthly, Cleobulus 
ſaid, I he truſt none of his Courtiers and Favourites, or 
his Counſel too much. 6thly, Pittacus ſpake thus, I, 
his ſubje&s have greater love for his Perſon, than fear of his 
Pecever. Laſtly, Chilo concluded thus, 4 Magiſtrate of 
ſuch high Dignity ought to have Thoughts, Purpoſes and Re- 
ſolutions ſuitable to his. Greatneſs, not Mean and Earthly, 


and Creeping, but High as his place, Divine and Immortal. 


When all had given in their Judgments upon this 
point, we requeſted Periander, he would condeſcend 
to give the Company the ſatisfaction to let them 
know his Thoughts upon the ſame Head. Diſorder 
and Diſcontent appearing in his Countenance, He 
ſaid, Theſe Opinions were enough to ſcare any Mie Man 
from affecting Empire. Theſe things, ſaith Aſop (after 
his ſarcaſtical way) onght rather to have been Diſcuſſed 
privately among our ſelves, left we be accounted Antimo- 
narchical, bile ave d:-ſire to be eſteemed Friends and Loyal 
Counſellors. Solon gently clapping him upon the Shoul- 
der, and ſmiling, anſwered, Do you not perceive our 
friends aim, is to perſwade our King to be more mode- 
rate, and to make a Tyrant more favourable, when he 
perſwades him rather not to Reign than to Reign ill: 
Then we muſt believe You before the Oracle ( quoth 
Zſop) who pronounced that City happy, that had 
but one Common Cryer in it. Yes (quoth Solon) and 
Athens, though now a Commonwealth, hath but one 
Common Cryer, and that 1s the Law, 2 the 
Government be Democratical; but you (my friend) 
have been ſo accuſtomed to the Croaking of Ravens 
and the Prating of Jays, that you forget your own : 
It ſhould ſcem ſo in him who maintains it to be the 
happineſs of a City to be under the Command of one 
Man, and yet accounts it the praiſe of a Feaſt where 
Liberty is allowed every Man to ſpeak his Mind 
freely upon what Subje t he pleaſes. But you have 
not prohibited your Servant's Drunkenneſs * 

ave 
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have forbidden them to love or uſe Dry Oyntments : 
Solon langht ar this, Cleodorus the Phyhcian's (quoth 
he) Dry Oyntment is as great a Bull, as Watered with 
Wine, yet the mixture is very pleaſant, and there- 
fore (faith Cho) it concerns Men the more carefully 
to avoid it. ſo; proceeds, Thales ſeemed to imply, 
that he ſhould ſoon grow old: Periander laughing, 
We ſuffer deſervedly (faith he) for that before we 
had perfected our Animadverſions and Remarques 
upon the Letter, we are fallen upon Diſputes ſo 
ſtrangely foreign to the matter under conſideration, 
and therefore I pray ( Nioxenus) read out the re- 
mainder of your Lord's Letter, and ſlip not this op- 
portunity to receive what ſatisfaction all that are 
preſent ſhall be able to give you. 

The Command of the King of Zthiopia (ſays Mlo- 
kenns) is no more, nor no leſs than to uſe AY 
Phraſe 'Aypuuiry uu, the meaning is inſcruta- 
ble, and cannot be found out; but your Lord is more 
favourable in his Queries, for he commanded him 
only to reſolve him what was moſt Ancient, moſt 
Beautiful, Greateſt, Wiſeſt, moſt Common, and withal, 
what was moſt Profitable, moſt Peruicious, moſt Strong, 
and moſt Eaſie; did he reſolve and anſwer every one 
of theſe Queſtions ? He did (quoth Nox-2x5) and do 
you judge of his Anſwers and the ſoundneſs thereof: 
and it is my Princes purpoſe as not to miſrepreſent 
his Reſponſes, and condemn unjuſtly what he faith 
well, ſo where he finds him nnder a miſtake, not to 
ſuffer that to paſs without Correct ion. His Anſwers to 
the foreſaid Queſtions I will read to you. What is 
moſt ancient! Time. What is greateRt ? The World. 
What is wiſeſt? Truth. What is moſt beautiful? The 


Light. What is moſt common ? Death. What is 


molt profitable? God. What is moſt pernicious? An 
Evil Genius. What is ſtrongeſt? Fortune. What is 
moſt eaſie? That which is moſt pleaſant. 

When Niloxenus had read out theſe Anſwers there 
was a ſhort filence among them; by and by Thales 
deſires Nilorenus to inform him if Amaſis approved 
of theſe Anſwers. Niloxenus ſaid, He liked ſome, ond 
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ö diſliked others. There is not one of them right and 
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ſound, quoth Thales, but all full of wretched Folly 
and Ignorance. As for Inſtauce, how can that be 
moſt ancient whereof part is paſt, part is now pre- 
ſent, and part is yet to come; every Man knows it is 

ounger than our Words or Actions. As to his An- 
— that Truth is the moſt wiſe Thing it is as in- 

ongruous as if he had affirmed the Light to be one 


0 
Eye; if he judged the Light to be the moſt beauti- 
ful, how could he overlook the World ? As to his 


- hath not arrefted them. 


Solutions concerning the Gods and Men, good or evil 
Angels or Genius's, they are full of Preſumption and 
Peril. What he ſaith of Fortune is void of Senſe, 
for her Inconſtancy and Fickleneſs, proceeds from 
want of Strength and Power, nor is Death the moſt 
Common Thing, the Living are ſtill at liberty, it 
But left we be cenſured as 


Men that have a faculty to find faults only, we will 


lay down our Opinions of theſe things, and compare 


them with thoſe of the Zthiopian,and I offer my ſelf 
- farſt (if Niloxenut pleaſes) to deliver my Opinion on 
every one fingly, and I will relate both Queftions 


and Anſwers in that method and order they were 
ſent to Athiopia, and read to us. What is moſt An- 


cient ? Thales anſwered, God, for he had no begin- 


of other thing 


ning. What 1s greateſt ? Place ; the World contains. 
all other things, this ſurrounds and contains the 
World. What is moſt Beautiful ? The World, for 
whatever is framed Artifcially and Merhodically is 
a part on't. What is moſt Wiſe ? Time ; for it has 
found out moſt things already, it will find out the 
reſt in due time. What is moſt Common ? Hope ; for 
they that want others, are Maſters of this. What 1s 
moſt profitable ? Vertue ; for by a right managery 
s, ſhe makes them all beneficial and 


| advantageous. What is moſt pernicious ? Vice; for 
it depraves the beſt things we enjoy. What is the 
maoſt ſtrong? Neceſſity; for this alone is inſuperable. 


What is moſt eaſie? That which is moſt agreeable 
to Nature, for Pleaſures themſelves are ſometimes 
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All the Confult approved of Thales's Solutions. 
Then Cleodemus ſaid (My Friend Niloxenus) it becomes 
Kings to propound and reſolve ſuch Queſtions, but 
the Inſolence of that Barbarian, who would have 
Amaſis Drink the Sea, would have been better fitted 
by ſuch a ſmart Reprimand as Pittacus gave Alyatte, 
who ſent an Imperious Letter to the Lesbians, he ſent 
him word, His time had been better implcyed in Eating his 
Hot Bread, and his Garlick. | 

Periander here aſſumed the Diſcourſe, and ſaid, It 
was the manner of the Ancient Grecians heretofore, 
O Cleodemus, to propound Doubts to one another, 
and it hath been told us, that the moſt Famous and 
Eminent Poets uſed to meet at the Grave of Amphi- 
damus in Chalcis (this Amphidamus was a very wiſe Per- 
ſon, one that had perpetual Wars with the Eretrians, 
and at laſt loft his Life in a Battle near Lilas) and 
becauſe the Writings of thoſe Poets compoſed in 
Verſe as they made the Argument more knotty, ſo 
the Deciſion proved more difficult, and the great 
Names of the Antagoniſts, Homer and Herſiod, whoſe 
Excellency was ſo well known, made the Umpires 
timorous and ſhy to determine; they therefore be- 
took themſelves to theſe forts of Queſtions, and 
Homer propounded this Riddle, 


Mead por Evvear iG v ww] Everio hi. 
My] Lcuc w)]emovr- That is, 


Tell me, Muſe, what thoſe things are which never were, nor 
never ſh1ll be ? Homer inſtantly pronounced this Jar- 
gon having neither Senſe nor Reaſon in't. 


A Gray eps , pp xg v4 meds Tamer 
apwuala wy|pinuoy Em % mewinns, That is, 
When the Fiery, Loud-ſounding Forſes ſtraining for Victo- 

» ſhall break the Chariots to Shivers by Japiter's Tomb; 
for this reply he was infinitely commended, and by 
the Oracle adjudg'd Poet Laureat. Pray tell me 
(quoth Cleodemus) what difference there is between 
theſe Riddles, and thoſe of Exmetis which to Recre- 


ate herſelf ſhe Frames and Invents with as much 
Pleaſure, 
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as forward to Queſtion and Corre 


Pleaſure, as other Virgins make Nets and Girdles ; 
they may be fit to offer and puzzle Women withal, 
but for Men to beat their Brains to find out their 
Myſtery, would be mighty Ridiculous. Eumetit look- 
ed like one that had a great mind to reply, but her 
Modeſty would not permit her, for her Face was 
filled with Bluſhes : But A/op- in her Vindication, 
asked, Whether it was not much more Ridiculous, 
that all preſent cannot reſolve the Riddle, ſhe pro- 
pounded to them before Supper. 
Are dee i gary in dyift v. 
Can you tell me how to Conſtrue this, and what 
the Senſe on't may be? Truly (ſays Cleodemus) the 
Knowledge thereof will be of little Uſe or Profit to 
me; and yet (quoth E/9) no Man underſtandst his 
thing better, and practiſes it more Judicionſly and 
Succeſsfully than your ſelf, if you deny it, J have my 
Witneſſes ready, and there are your Cupping-Glaſſes. 
Cleodemus laught out-right, for of all the Phyſicians 
in his time, none uſed Cupping-Glaſſes like him, he 
being a Perſon that by his frequent and fortunate 
Application thereof, brought them firſt into Requeſt 
in the World. Mneſiphilus the Athenian, a Friend 
and Favourite of Solon's ſaid, O Periander, our Diſ- 
courſe, as our Wine, ought to be diſtributed, not ac- 
cording to our Power or Priority, but Freely and 
Equally as in a Popular State ; 2 what hath been 
ee diſcourſed concerning Kingdoms and Em- 
pires ſignifies little to us who live in a Democracy. 
Wherefore I judge it convenient that every one of 
you ſhould freely and impartially declare his Senſe 
of a Popular State, and let Soon judge of the whole. 
The motion pleaſed all the Company; then ſaith So- 
ton, My Friend Mncſiphilus, you heard, together with 
the reſt of this good Company,my Opinion concern- 
ing Republicks, but ſince you are willing to hear it 
again, I hold that City or State Happy, and the Safety 
thereof much Securcd ; in which, as well thoſe thar 
are not Particularly and Perſonally injured, are yet 
wrong doers, as 
that 
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18 The Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Men. 
thatPerſon whois moreimmediately Wronged ; Byas 
added, Where all fear the Law, as they fear a Ty- 
rant. Thirdly, Thales ſaid, Where the Citizens are 
neither too Rich, nor too Poor. Fourthly, Auacharſi. 
faid, Where, though in all other reſpects they are 
equal, yet Vertuous Men are Advanced, and Vitious 
Perſons Degraded. Fiſthly, Cleobulus ſaid, Where 
the Rulers fear Reproof and Shame, more than the 
Law. Sixthly, Pittacus ſaid, Where Good Men only 
are Elected into Places of Power, and permitted to 
bear Offices, and Evil Men prohibited, or upon the 
firſt apprehenſion of their Wickednefs and Injuſtice 
an diſcarded. Chilo pauſing a little while, deter- 
mined that the beſt Stat eand moſt durable, was where 
the Subject minded more the Law it ſelf, than the 
Lawyers and Orators. Periander concluded with his 
Opinion, That that was the beſt Democracy which came 
next, and was hkeſt to an Ariftocracy. 

Having ended this Di ſcourſe, I begged they would 
condeſcend to direct me how to govern a Houle : 
They were few who had Cities and Kingdoms to go- 
vern if compared with thoſe who had Houſes and Fa- 
milies to manage. Æſop laughed and ſaid, I hope 
you except Anacharſi out of your number; for hav- 
—_— Houſe, he glories becauſe he can be contented 


The Sun is whirled about from one end of the Hea- 
vens to the other in bis Chariot. Therefore 17 
Anacharſis) He alone, or He principally is m 

— Gods, and ever at his own liberty and diſ- 
poſe : He governs all, and is governed and ſubject to 
none; but he Rides and Reigus; and you know not 
how Magnificent and Capacious his Chariot is; if you 


did, you would not thus floutingly vilifie our Scythian | 


Chariots, nor prefer any of your Cottages before 
them: For you ſeem in my apprehenſion, to call thoſe 
Cottages made of Wood and Mud, a Houſe, as who 
ſhould call the Shell, and not the Living Creature, a 
Snail: Therefore you laughed, when Solon told you, 
bow when he viewed Crœſus his Palace, and found it 
richly and gloriouſly farniſhed,yet he could not 4 * 

c 


a Chariot only: He and his Country Men ſay, 
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Byas he lived happily, until he had tried the Inward and 

y- viſible State of his Mind; for a Man's Felicity con- 

{ts not in the outward and viſtble Favours and Bleſ- 
ngs of Fortune, but in the 1nward and unſcen Per- 

ions and Riches of the Mind: And you ſeem to 

ve 2 own Fable of the Fox, who con- 


here tending with the Leopard, and having referred the 
u the tter in Controverſy to the Arbitration of an in- 
only different and impartial Umpire, he defired him to 
ed to nſider, not ſo much the Outſide ; for (ſaith be) I 


n the ve more various and different Fetches and Tricks 
uftice 7 my Mind than he has Marks or Spots in his Body. 
ou regard only the Handy-work of Carpenters and 
vhere Maſons, and Stone-Cutters, and call this a Houſe ; 
nthe mot what one hath within, his Children, his Wife, 
h his his Friends and Attendants, with whom if a Man liv- 
came ed in an Emet's Bed, or a Bird's Neſt,cnjoying in com- 
mon the ordinary Comforts of Life,this Man may be 
would affirmed to live a Happy and a Fortunate Life. Thisis 
onſe: all the Anſwer I purpoſe to return A/op (quoth Ana- 
o go- Sen and I tender it Dioclet, as my ſhare in this 
d Fa- Piſcourſe; only let the reſt give in their Opinions, 
hope & they pleaſe. Solon thought that Houſe moſt Happy, 
 hav- where the Eſtate was got without Injuſtice, kept 
znted without Diſtruſt, and ſpent without Repentance. Byas 
1 ſay, faid, That Houſe is Happy, where the Maſter freely 
Hea- and voluntarily does what the Law would elſe com- 
ſaith pel him to do; when he does out of Choice, what 
t free others do only out of Neceſſity, and for fear of Pu- 
I diſ- miſhment. Thafes held that Houſe moſt Happy, where 
ct to the Maſter had moſt Leiſure and Reſpite from Buſi- 
not pe's. Cleobudus ſaid, Fhat in which the Maſter is 
if you more beloved than feared. Pittacus ſaid, That is moſt 
;thiax Happy, where Superfluities are not required, and 
Necellaries are not wanting. Chilo added, That Houſe 
thoſe is moſt Happy, whoſe Peace is not diſturbed by di- 
who vers Maſters, but one Rules there, as a Monarch in 
is Kingdom. And he proceeded, When a certain 
monian deſired Lycurgus to Eftabliſh a Demo- 
nd it * their City, Go you, Friend, replied he, and 
7 
4 


Experiment prſt in your oaun Houſc. When my 
a 
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had all given in their Opinions upon this Point, 
Eumetis and Meliſſa withdrew. Then Periander cal- 
Ted for a large Bowl full of Wine and drank to Chilo. 
Chilo ple dged him, and drank to Byas. Ardalus ſtand- 
ing up, called to Aſob, and (faith he) Will you not 
hand the Cup to your Friends at this end o'th* Ta- 


ble, when you behold thoſe Perſons there ſwilling 


up all that good Liquor, and imparting none to us 
here, as if the Cnp were that of Bathycles : But this 
Cup (quoth A/op) is no Publick Cup, it hath ſtood 
ſo long by Solon's Trenchard. Then Pittacus calling 
ro Mneſiphilus. Why (ſaith he) does not Soon Drink, 
but act in contradittion to his own Verſcs ? 


Epʒa I? RUHE voy (or giAc Y Ae 
Kal Muotoy, &c. 
1 Love that Ruby God, <vhoſe Bleſſings flow 
In Tides, to Recreate my Thirſty Maw; 


Venus I Court, the Muſes I Adore, 
Who give us Wine and Pleaſures evermore. 


Anacharſis ſubjoyned, He fears your ſevere Law, my 


Friend Pittacus, wherein you decreed: the Drunkard 


a double Puniſhment. You ſeem little to fear the Pe- 
nalty who have adventured heretofore, and now a- 
gain before my Face to break that Law, and to de- 
mand a Crown for the Reward of your Debauch. 
Why not (quoth Anacharſis) when there is a Reward 
promiſed to the hardeſt Drinker? why ſhould I not 
demand my Reward,having drunk down all my Fel- 
lows; or inform me of any other end Men drive at 
in Drinking much Wine, but to be Drunk? Pittacu. 
laught at this Reply, and AÆſop told them this Fable, 
The Wolf (ſaith he) ſeeing a parcel of Shepherds in 
their Booth feeding upon a Lamb, approaching near 
them, what a Buſtle and Noiſe, and Uproar had there 
been (ſaith he) if T had done but what you do? Chit: 


ſaid, AÆſop hath very juſtly Revenged himſelf upon 


vs, who a while ago ſtopped his Mouth ; now he ob- 
ſerves how we prevented AMneſiphilus's Diſcourſe, 
when the Queſtion was put why Solon did not Drink 
up his Wine? A4reſiphilus then ſpake to this m— : 
I know 
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I know this to be the Opinion of Solon, that in _y 


Art and Faculty, Divine and Humane, the work whic 


is done, is more deſired than the Inſtrument where- 


with it is done, and the end than the means condu- 


cing to that end, as for Inſtance, a Weaver thinks 
a Cloak or Coat more properly his Work, than the 
ordering of his Shuttles, or the divers Motions of 
his Beams. A Smith minds the Sodering of his Irons, 
and tlic harpning of the Ax, more than thoſe little 
things Preparatory to theſe main Matters, as the 
kindling of the Coals, &c. Yet farther, A Carpen- 
ter would juſtly blame us if we ſhould affirm, it is 
not his work to build Honſes or Ships, but to bore 
Holcs or to make Mortar; and the Muſes would be 

mplacably incenfed with him that ſhould ſzy, Their 

uſineſs is only to make Harps, Pipes, and ſuch Mu- 

cal Inſtruments, not the Inſtitution and Correction 
of Manners, and the Government of thoſe Mens Paſ- 
one who are Lovers of Singing, and Maſters of 
N aud agrecably Copulation 1s not the work of 
Ver us, nor is Drunkenneſs that of Bacchus ; but Love 
and Friendſhip, Affection and Familiarity, which is 
begot and improved by the means of theſe. Solon 
terms theſe Works Divine, and he profeſſes he loves, 
and now proſecutes them in his declining Years as 
vigorouſly as ever in his youthful Days: That mu- 
tual Love between Man and Wife is the Work of he- 
ps, the greatneſs of the Pleaſure affecting their 
Bodies, mix and melt their very Souls; divers others 
having little or no Acquaintance before, have yet 


contracted a firm and laiting Friendſhip over a Glaſs 


of Wine, which like Fire, ſoftned and melted their 
zl empers, and diſpo.ed them for a happy Union: 
ut in ſuch a Company, and of ſuch Men as Per:ander 
Hath invited, there is no necd of Can and Chalice, 
but the Mules themſelves throwing a Subject among 


— as it were a ſober Cup, wherein is contained 


uch of Delight and Drollery, and Seriouſneſs too, 


do hereby provoke, nouriſh and increaſe Friendſhip 
*among you, ſuffering the Bottle to reſt quietly upon 


She Platter, .contrary to the Mode of ſuch who un- 


1 derſtand 
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derſtand better how to drink, than to diſpute in 
Conformity to Heſtod's Rules. 
Eilat yp , d Ju H u,s les Aq 
aaiſtèr airoou g, Jemadoy os aug , Ec. 
When Feaſting Græcians do their Friends invite, 
They Brimmers drink, and Sot all Day and Night. 
Or elſe it was the old Greek way (as Homer tells ns) 
to drink one to another in Courſe and Order: So 
Ajax gave ſhare of his Meat to his next Neighbour. 
As Muneſiphilus was diſcourſing 
in comes Cherſias (whoſe Father Periander had par- 
doned, and received him into favour upon Chilo“ 
Mediation)Saith Cherſias, Does not Fupiterdiſtribute to 


the Gods, as Agamemnon did to his Commanders, their 


Proportion and Dividend ſparingly and ſeverally, 
that his Gueſts might have wherewithal to pledge 
one another? If (O Cherſias) quoth Cleodemus, certain 
Wood-pidgeons with a world of Hardſhip by reaſon 
of thoſe High Mountains, and Rocks (which Homer 
calls Nazyſat) bring him his Liquor every Meal, 
can you blame him for his Sparingneſs and Frugality, 
and dealing out to his Gueſts by Meaſure ? I am ſa- 
tisfied (quoth Cherſias) and fince we are fallen up- 
on our old Diſcourſe of Houſe-keeping, which of 
the Company can remember where we left, and what 
is behind ? There remains (if I miſtake not) to ſhew 
what that Meaſure is which may content any Man. 
Cleobhulus anſwered, The Law has preſcribed a Mea- 
fure for Wiſe Men, but to Evil Men none. I will tell 
you a Story I once heard my Father relate to my Bro- 
ther: On a certain time the Moon begged of her 
Mother a Coat that wonld fir her : How can that be 
done (quoth the Mother) for ſometimes you are full, 
ſometimes the one half of you ſcems loſt and periſh'r, 


ſometimes only a pair of Horns aprear: So my 


Cherſias, to the Deſires of a fooliſh immoderate Man, 


after this manner, 


no certain Meaſure can be fitted, for according to 8 


the Ebbings and Flowings of his Luft and Appe- 


tite, the frequent or ſeldom Caſualties that I! 


him, accordingly his Neceſſities Ebb or Flow, not 
unlike 7 
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unlike £/op's , who being pinched and ready 
to ſtarve with Cold, bethought him in Winter to 
build himſelf a Houſe, but when summer came on 
he lay all along upon the Ground, and ftretching 
himſcif in the Sun, he thought himſelf monſtrous 
big, and becauſe of the preſent Heat, he thought it 
not neceſſary, as becauſe of the Expence he now 
thought it very chargeable to build him a Houſe 
proportionable to that Bulk and Bigneſs : And do 
you not obſerve, O Cherſi as, (continues he) many 
2 Men, how one while they pinch their Bellies, 
pon what ſhort Commons they live, how ſparing, 
and niggardly, and miſerable they are, another while 
3 may obſerve the ſame Men as Diſtruſtful and 
vetous withal, as if the Plenty of City and Coun- 
try, the Riches of King and Kingdom were not ſuf- 
ficient to preſerve them from Want and Beggary. 
When Cherſias had concluded this Diſcourſe, Cleode- 
nt began thus, We ſce you that are Wiſe Men poſ⸗ 
ſeſſing theſe out ward Goods after an equal manner. 
Good ſweet Sir (anſwered Cleobulus) the Law (Wega 
ver like) hath diſtributed to every Man a fitting, de- 
cent, adequate Portion, and in your Profeſſion, your 
Reaſon does there what the Law does here, when 
on feed, or diet, or phyſick your Patient, you give 
him not the Quantity he deſires, but what you judge 
td be convenient for him in his Circumſtances : Ar- 
Alus enquires, I pray what Law compels our Friend, 
and Solon's Hoſt Epimenides to abſtain from all other 
Victuals, and to content himſelf with a little Com- 
poſition of his own (the Greeks call it "Aayu@-) 
# wonderfully expels all Hunger, this he takes into 
his Mouth, and chews, and neither cats Dinner nor 
Supper. This Inſtance obliged the whole Company 
to be a little while filent, until Thales in a jeſting 
Way reply'd, That Epimenides did very wiſely, for 
hereby he ſaved the Trouble and Charge of grind- 
g and boiling his Meat, as Pittacus did. I my 
* ſojourning at Lesbos overheard my Landlady as 
We was very buſy at her Hand-mill, ſinging as ſhe 


Pittacus 


lik 2 ed to do at her Work, rind Mill, Grina-Mill, for 
nlike 
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Pittacus the Prince of Great Mitelene grinds. Quoth %* 


Solon, Ardalus, I wonder you have not read the Law 
of Epimenides's Frugality in H*-ſcod's Writings, who 
preſcribes him and others this ſpare Diet, for he was 
the Perſon that gratified Epimenides with the Secds of 
this Nutriment when he directed him to enquir 
Gooey c peaadya, Ef. how great Benefit a Man might 
receive by Mallows and Aſphodel. Do you verily 
believe ever Heſiod meant any ſuch thing Literally ? 
or rather, that being himſelf a great Admirer of 
Parſimony, he did not hereby intend to exhort Men 
to uſe a mean and ſpare Diet, as moſt healthful and 
pleaſant, for the chewing of Mallows is very whol- 
tome, and the Stalk of Aſphodel is very Luſcious ; 
ſuch Expellers of Hunger and Thirſt, I take to bc 
rather Fhyſical than Natural, and nouriſhing as 
Meat is, and to cenſiſt of Honey and I know not 
waat Barbarian Cheeſe, and of many, and coftly 
D ugs fetcht from Foreign Parts: If to make up 
this Compoſition ſo many Ingredients were requiſite, 
an i ſo difficult to come by, and ſo expenſive, H.ſtod 
might have kept his Breath to cool his Pottage, and 
never bleſſed the World with the Diſcovery ; and yet 
I admire how your Landlord when he went to Sacri- 
fice at Delphos, not long ſince, could overlook the 
Monuments and Pattens of the firſt Aliment which 
the People brought into the Temple, and of Cheap 
Fruits, ſuch as grow of themſelves, as Mallows and 
White Daftodil, the Uſefulneſs and Innocency wherc- 


of Aid ſeemed in his Work to magnific; yea, and 


he affirms both Plants to be great Keſtoratives : You 
are in the right on't, quoth Clodemns ; for it is evi- 
dent H.ſiod was no Ordinary Phyſician, who could 
Diſcourſe ſo Learnedly and F of Diet, of 
the Nature of Wines, and of the Vertue of Waters, 
and Baths, and Women; the proper times for Pro- 
creation, and the Site and Poſition of Infants in thc 
Womb; inſomuch, that (as I take it) Z/ deſerves 
much more the Name of Heſiod's Scholar and Diſci- 
ple than Epimenides, whoſe great and Excellent Wi/- 
dom, the Fable of the Nightingale and Hawk de- 

monſtrate 
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10th 2D onſtrate, I would gladly hear Solon's Opinion in this 
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atter; for having ſojourned long at Arent, and being 
Emiliarly acquainted with Epinzenides, it is more than 
rob ible he might learn of him the Grounds upon 
Which, and the Reaſons wherefore he accuſtomed 
himſclf to fo ſpare a Diet. To what purpoſe ſhould I 
trouble him or myſelf to make Enquiry in a matter fo 
lain? For if it be a Blefling next to the greateſt ro 
Reed little Victuals, then it is the greateſt Felicity to 
mccd none at all, If I may have leave to deliver my 
Opinion (quoth Clecdemmst) J muſt profeſs my ſelf of 
different Judgment, eſpecially now we fit at Table, 
Fhich is ever removed as ſoon as the Meat is taken 
Away, though it be conſccrated to thoſe Gods that are 
As upon 


the Patrons of Friendſhip and Hoſpitality. 
the Removal of the Earth (quoth Thale) there muſt 
weeds follow an Univerſal Confation of all things, 
ſo in forbidding Men Meat, there muſt needs follow 
the Diſnerfion and Diſſolution of the Family, the Sa- 
ercd Fire, the Cups, the Feaſts and Entertainments 
Which arc the Principal and moſt Innocent Divertiſe— 
ments of Mankind, and ſo all the Comforts of Society 
arc at an end. To Men of Buſineſs ſome Recreation is 
neccflary, and the Preparation and Uſe of Victuals 
eonduces much rhercunto. Again, to be without 
Victuals tends very much to the Deſtruction of Husban- 
&v, for want whercof the Earth would ſoon be over- 
own with Weeds, and through the Sloth of Men 
evcrfiown with Waters. And together with this all 
Arts would fail which are fupported and encouraged 
he rcby ; uay, more, take avay Hoſpitality and the 
le of Victuals, and the Worſhip and Honour of the 
Gods will fink and periſh; the Sun will have but 
wail, and the Moon yet ſmaller Reverence, if they 
ord Men only Light and Heat, who will build an 
tar, or offer Sacrifice to Fubiter, Plutzius, or Ceres, 
pc Patroneſs of Husbandmen, or to Neptune, the pre- 
rver of Plants and 'Trecs ; or how can Bu be au 
ngcr termed the Donor of all good Things, if Men 
abe no farther uſe of the good things he gives? What 
1 all Men Sacrifice? What firſt Fruits half they o fer? 
4 Vol. II. C In 
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In ſhort, the Subverſion and Confuſion of the greatc(® 
Bleſſings attend this Opinion. Promiſcuouſly and In- 


e e to purſue all ſorts of Pleaſures I own to be 
brutiſh; and to avoid all with a ſuitable Averſion 
equally Blockiſh ; let the Mind then freely enjoy ſuch 
Pleaſures as are agreeable to its Nature and 'Temper, 
But for the Body, there is certainly no Pleaſure more 
harmleſs and commendable, and fitting, than tha: 
which ſprings from a plentiful Table, which is gran 
ted by all Men; for placing this in the middle, Mey 
Converſe with one another, and ſhare in the Proviſion 
As to the Pleaſures of the Bed, Men uſc this in the 
Dark, reputing the uſe thereof in the Day ſhametu! 
and beaftly, as well as the total diſuſe thereof. Cleodt 
mus having finiſhed this long Harangue, I began t- 
this effect; You omit one thing (my Friend) hoy 
they that decry Food, decry Sheep too, and that de 
claim againſt Sleep, declaim againſt Dreams in ti 
ſame Breath, and G deſtroy the Primitive and Ancien 
way of Divination: Add to this, that our whole Lit. 
will be of one Form and Faſhion, and our Soul Inclo 
ſed in a Body to no purpoſe; many, aud thoſe th: 


principal Parts thereof, are naturally ſo formed ani 


faſhioned, as to be Organs of Nutriment ; fo th: 
Tongue, the Teeth, the Stomach, and the Live: 
whereof none are idle, none framed for other ul: 
ſo that whoſoever hath no necd of Nutriment ha 
no need of his Body; that is, in other Word: 
No Man hath any necd of himſelf, for every Ma: 
hath a Body of his own; this I thought fit to ohe 
in Vindication of our Bellies. If Solon, or any oth: 
has any thing to object to what I have faid, I ar 
willing to hear him. Yea doubtleſs, replies So/: 


or we may be reputed more Injudicious than th 


Eeyptians, when any Perſon dies among them thc: 
open him and ſhew him fo diſſected to the Sun, hi 


Body now pure and clean; and to ſpeak truly, the' 
are the fouleſt parts of the Body, and like that Lowe 
Hell cram'd with dead Carcaſſes, and at the ſame tim 
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1 1nf flowing with offenſive Rivers, and ſuch as flame with 


co be Fire, and are diſturbed with Tempeſts. No Live 
ſion Creature feeds upon another Living Creature, but we 
uch firſt take away their Lives, and in that Adion we do 
nper. © hem great Wrong; the very Plants have Life in them, 
more that is clear and manifeſt, for we perceive they grow 
that * ſpread, but to abſtain from eating Fleſh (as they 
gran Jay Orpheus of old did) is more a Pretence than a real 
Mey àvoiding of an Injury proceeding from the juſt Uſe of 
iGon, Meat, One way there 1s, and but one way, whereby 
the Þ Van may avoid Oftence, namely by being content- 
meful Pd with his own, not coveting what belongs to his : 
Od. eighbour; but if a Man's Circumſtances be ſuch, 
aun and fo hard, that he cannot ſubſiſt without wronging 
| 5 another Man, the Fault is the Gods, not his; the 
1 de aſe being ſuch with ſome Perſons, I would fain learn 
u the fit be not adviſeable to deſtroy theſe Inſtruments of 
ncien njuſtice, the Belly, Stomach, and Liver, which have 
e Lit bo Senſe of Juſtice, nor Appetite to Honeſty, and 
Inclo herefore may be btly compared to your Cooks Imple- 
fe the ent, his Knives and his Chaldrons; or to a Bakers 
or ear himney, and Bins, and Knceding-Tubs: Verily one 
© the # ay oblerve the Souls of ſome Men confincd to their 
Lues 0 * as to a Houſe of Correction, barely to do its 
er ul. Pludgery, and to ſerve barely the Neceſſities thereof. 
nt ha It was our own Caſe but even now. While we min- 
worde! ed our Meat and our Bellies we had neither Eyes to 
y Ma e, nor Ears to hear, but now the Table is N 1 a- 
3 obe ay we are free to diſcourſe among our ſelves, and 
oth: raed one another, and now our Bellics are full, 
1, I 2 * 3 nothing elſe to do or care for, and if this 
2 cM = ition and State wherein we at preſent are, would 
ian th 3 ole Life, having no Wants to fear, nor 
m the defire ts 2 deſire of Superfluitics attends 
un, re . = aries) would not our Lives be much 
i ye fun ortable; and Life it ſelf much more deſirable? 
ink th tie a e ee ſtiffly maintains the Neceſſity of 
y. the! Tab! 8 ns 8 ing, elſe Ceres and Proſerpina will want 
Love t They . and other convenient Utenſils to fur- 
ne tin r Temples withal ; by a parity of Reaſon 


gon acre is a neceſſity there ſhould be Contentions and 
2 C 2 Wars 
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Wars that Men may have Bulwarks and Citadels and 
Fortifications by Land, Flcets and Navics abroad at 
Sea, and that having flain Hundreds, we may offer 
Hecatombs after the M. ſenian manner; by this 
Reaſon we ſhall find Men grudging their own 
Health, for there will be no need of Down or Fea- 
ther Beds, and ſo thoſe Rcaling Gods, and particu- 
larly A#{. ulapins will be a vaſt ſufferer ; for he will 
Inſallibly loſe ſo many Fat and Rich Sacrifices Year- 
ly. Nay, the Art of Ch rurgery will Periſh, and all 
thoſe Ingenious Iuſtruments that have been invented 
for the Cure of Man will lic by uſeleſs and inſfignih- 
cant, and what great difference is there between 
this and that ? for Meat is a Mcdicine againit Hunger, 
and ſuch as Eat their Victuals with an Appetite, arc 
ſaid to Cure themſelves, I mean ſuch as uſe Meat not 
for Wantonne's, but of Neceſſity ; for it is plain, the 
Prejudices we receive by feeding, far ſurmount the Plea- 
ſurcs of Eating, nor have we in our Bodies much ſpace 
or place for pleaſure. What thould I trouble you or 
my ſelf with a Catalogue of the many vexat ions which 
attend that Man who is neceſſitated to provide for a 
Family, and the many diaculrics diſtract him in his 
undertaking ? For my part, I verily believe Huνν had 
an Eye to this very tying, when to prove the Immos 
tality of the Gods, he made uſe of this very Argu- 


ment, They were ſuch becauſe they uſed no Victuals, 


intimating Meat to be the cauſe of Death as well as 
the means of ſuſtaining and ſupporting Life. From 
hence proceed divers fatal Diſtempers cauſed much 
more by Fulne{s than by Faſting, and to digeſt what 
we have caten proves frequently a harder matter than 
to provide and procure what we would Digeſt, but 
cannot; and when we follicitouſly enquire betorehand 
what we {ſhould do, or how we ſheuld employ out 
ſelves, or our time, if we had not ſuch Care and Bu 
{:neſs to take up our time; this is as if Danaus's Daugh: 
ters ſhould trouble their Heads to know what they 
ſhonld do if they had no Sieves to fill with Water: 
We drudge and toil for Neceſſaries for want of bettet 
Judgment: As Slaves then who have gained their free. 
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d at thoſe Servile Imi loyments and Offices for their ovn 
offer benefit which they undertook heretofo e for their Ma- 
this ſters Advantage, fo the Mind of Man, which at pre- 
own ſent is inſlaved to the Pody and the Service thereof, 
Fea- when once it becomes free from this Slavery, it will 
ricu- take care of it ſelf, and ſpend its time in Contemplati- 
will on of Truth without diſtratticn or diſturbance. 
Year- Such were our Diſcourſes upon this Head, O Nicav- 
d all us, and before Solon had fully finiſhed, in came Gor- 
ented gias, Periander's Brother (he now returned from Tenarws, 
gnifi- Whither he had becn ſent by the Advice of the Oracle) 
weren to Sacrifice to Ntune, and to do him that Honour: 
nger, Upon his entrance we welcomed him home, and Per: 
„ are ander having among the reſt ſaluted him, he ſat by him 
t not pon a bed, and privately whiipercd ſomething to his- 
„ the Brother which we could not hear. Periand-r by his vari- 
Plea- ous Geſtures and Motions diſcovered different Affecti- 
ſpace ons, ſometimes he ſeemed fad and melancholick, by and 
ou or by diſturbed and angry, frequently he looked as doubt- 
which ful and diſtruſtſul Men uſe to do, a while after he lifts 
for a np his Eyes as is uſual with Men in a maze ; at laſt re- 
in his covering himſelf (ſaith he) I have a mind to impart to 
had you the Contents of this Embally, but I ſcarce dare do 
nmoi- At, remembring Thales Aphoriſm, how things impoſſi- 
Argu- ble or incredible are to be conccaled, and only things 
tnals,  ercdible and probable are to be related; Byas anſwer- 
cll a ed, Icrave leave to explain Thates's ſaying, We may 
From @ift-uſt Enemics, ſpeaking things Credible, and truſt 
rauch Friends relating things Incredible, and I ſuppoſe by 
what Enemies he meant Vitions Men and Fooliſh, and by 
r than Friends Wiſe and Good Men. Then Brother Georzias 
t, but quoth Periander) I pray relate the whole Story parti- 
-chand Rularly. Gorgias in obedicnce to his Brother's Command 
oy ou! began his Story thus: 
nd Bu When we had faſted now for Three Days, and of- 
Jaugh- fered Sacrifice upon cach of thoſe Day, we were all 
t they Fclolved to fit up the J hird Night — ſpend it in Pa- 
Vater: Eime and Dancing, the Moon ſhone very bright upon 
betten me Water, and the Sea was excecding Calm and Still; 
ir frce. nis we ſaw, for we ſported our ſelves upon the Shore; 


om, do now and then thoſe Drudgeries, and diſcharg e 


dom, 1 
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being thus taken up, all of a ſndden we eſpied a 
wonderful Spectacle off at Sea, making with in- 
credible Expedition to the adjoining Promontory; 
the Violence of the Motion made the Sea foam a- 
gain, and the Noiſe was ſo loud, that the whole 
Company forſook their Sport and ran together to- 
ward the place, admiring what the Marter ſhould 
be. Before we conld make a full diſcovery of the 
whole (the Motion was ſo Rapid) we perceived di- 
vers Dolphins, ſome ſwimming in a Ring or Circle, 
others haſtning amain to that part of the ſhore which 
was moſt ſafe and ſhallow, and others following 
after, and (as it were) bringing up the Rear; In 
the middle there was a certain heap we could per- 
ceive above the Water, but could not diſtinctly ap- 
prehend what it was, till drawing near the ſhore 
we ſaw all the Dolphins flockin _ and ha- 
ving made near the Land they ſafely ſurrendred their 
Charge, and left out of Danger a Man breathing and 
ſhaking himſelf ; they returned ro the Promontory, 
and there ſeemed to rejoyce more than before, — 
this their fortunate undertaking: Divers in the Com- 
pany were Affrighted and ran away, my ſelf and 
a few more took Courage and went on to ſee and ſa- 
tisfie our ſelves what this unuſual matter might be; 
there we found and inſtantly knew our old Acquain- 
tance Arion the Muſician, who told us his Name. He 
wore that very Garment he uſed when he ſtrove for 
Maſtery. We brought him into our Tent, and found 
he had received no Damage in his Paſſage, ſave 
only a little Laſſitude by the Violence of the Moti- 
on. He told us the whole Story of his Adventure; a 
Story incredible to all but ſuch as ſaw it with their 
Eyes. He told us how, when he had determined to 
leave Italy, being haſtned away by Periander's Let- 
ters, he went aboard a Corinthian Merchant Man then 
in Port and ready to Sail; being off at Sea, and 
the Winds fivourable, he obſerved the Seamen bent 
to ruin him, and the Maſter of the Veſſel told him 
as much, and that they purpoſed to execute their 
Deſign upon him that very Night: In this Diſtreſs 


the 
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155 the roor Man (as if inſpired by his good Genius) 
' ®egirds about him his heretofore Victorious, now his 

TY > *Mourning-Cloak, with a brave Reſolution to Com- 
| le poſe and Sing his own Epitaph, as the Swans when 
6-44 they apprehend the wg ee of Death, are repor- 
113 ted to do; being thus habited, he told the Seamen 

= he was minded to commit the Protection of himſelf 
4. and his fellow Paſſengers to the Providence of the 
* Gods in a 8 Song, then ſtanding upon the Poop 
** of the Veſſel, and having invoked the help and 
0 aſſiſtance of all the Sea Gods he ftrikes up briskly 
15 and ſung to his Harp: Before he had half finiſhed 
ers his Carol the Sun ſet, and he could diſcern Pelopo;.- 
pri ncſus before him: The Seamen thought ir tedious to 
3 tarry for the Night, wherefore they reſolve to Mur- 
"wg der him immediately, to which purpoſe they un- 
bode ſheathed their Swords, and Hoodwinked the Maſter ; 
nd ſeeing this, he leaps into the Sea as far as he could, 
Ns but before his Body funk he found himſclf ſupported 
75 by Dolphins; at firſt he was ſurprized with Care an bl 

Gag "Trouble: but by and by finding himſelf marching 
ang forward with much Eaſe and Security, and obſerving 
i |. whole ſhole of Dolphins flocking about him, and 
"ng joyfully contending which ſhonid appear moſt for- 
ain. Yard and ſerviceable in his Preſervation, and dif- 
"He _c<rning the Veſſel at a conſiderable diſtance behind, 
fr he apprehended the nimbleneſs of his Porters; then, 
0 | and not till then, his Fears forſook him, and he pro- 
Coe feſſed he now deſired to live, not ſo much for love 
Let. of Life, as that by his Life others might be con- 
2 vinced of the Care of the Gods over good Men, and 
beir over himſelf in particular, whoſe Being and Good- 
d to ; neſs he began now more firmly to believe than ever 
Let- 1 before. In his doe nh as he lift up his Eyes toward 
then Heaven and beheld the Stars gliſtering and twinkling, 


ty and the Moon full and glorious, and the Sea calm all 
bent about her as ſhe ſeem'd to riſe out on't, and yielding 
: him (as it were) a beaten track; he. decl 
him f : rack; he declared, he 
heir 8 thought God's Juſtice had more Eyes than one, and 
ts that with thoſe very Eyes the Gods beheld what was 
che acted here below both by Sea and Land; with ſuch 


C4 Contempla- 
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Contemplations he performed his Voyage lefs anxi- F 4 
ouſly, which much abated the tediouincſs thereof, Ir 1 
and was a Comfort and Refreſhment to him in his So- ? 
litude and Danger; at laſt arriving near the Promon- 
tory, which was both ſteep and high, and fearing 
Danger in a ſtraight Courſe and direct Line, they una- ty, 
nimouſly vcered about, and making to Shoar with a Lea 
little Compaſs for Security, they delivered Arion to us Jud 
in Safety, ſo that he plainly perceived, and with her: 
Thanks acknowledg'd a Providence. When Arion had Hom 
tnithed this Narrative of his Eſcape, I asked him the! 
(quoth Gorg:as) whither, the Ship was bound; he told He $ 
me for Corinth, but it would not be there very ſuddenly, Da 
tor when he leaped out of the Ship, and was carricd with 
(as he conceived about Ten Furlongs) he perceived a 9... 
Calm which muſt needs much retard their Arrival who Ahe 
were aboard; Gergias added, That having learnt the g,.+. 
| Na mes of the Pilot and Maſter, and the Colours of ec! 
19 the Ship, he immediately diſpatched out Ships and x ha 
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14 Soldiers to examine all the Ports, all this while keep- D. 
47 ing Arion conccaled, leſt the Criminals ſhould upon finde 
"A 1 Notice of his Deliverance cſcape the purſuit of Juſtice: 4 Ca 
bi J his Action happened very luckily, for as ſoon as he they 
4 arrived at Corinth, News was brought him that the nas, 
1 ſame Ship was in Port, and that his Party had ſeized 2 


i it, and ſecured all the Men, Merchants and others. an ca 
ry 8 Periander commended Goreias's Diſcretion 
| and Zeal, deſiring him to procced and loſe no time, 

| but immediatcly to clap them in cloſe Priſon, and to they | 
= ſufler none to come at them to give the leaſt notice of | bu 

Arion's miraculous eſcape. Gentlemen (quoth Aſfop) | Y, 0 
| remember you derided my Dialogue of the Daws and ay the 
| Rooks, and now yon can admire and bclieve as 1m- ky 
l probable a Story of Dolphins. You are mightily out ,/.. 
| (aid I) for this is another Story we believe, and is Axe f. 
MW. recorded in the Annals of [ro and 4thamas above a 
I! Thouſand Years ago. Theſe Paſſages are ſupernatu- 
1 ral, quoth Solon, and much above our Reaſon ; what 
befel Heſiod is of a lower kind, and more proper for 
our Diſcourſe, and if you have not heard ou't before, 


it is worth your hearing. : 
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A certain Miliſian living at Locris entertained Heſiod 
at his Houſe, there he Lodged and Dieted; in this 
is ſojourning time it happened the Gentleman's 
Daughter was got with Child, which being difco- - 
ycred, the whole Family concluded Z:/7od, if not guil- 
ty, muſt be privy to the Fact, his Innocence was but a 
weak Fence againſt their Jealouſie and Aſperſions, 
ind therefore raſhly cenſuring him guilty, the Bro- 
thers of the Woman Way-laid him in his return 
Home, and flew him and his Companion Troilrs in 
the Forcit of Lo ris, their Carcaſſes they threw into 
the Sca ; that of Tryoilus was carried into the River. 
Paphi us, and reſted upon a certain Rock compaſſed 
with Waters at an ordinary Diſtance from the Main 
Occan, which Rock bears the Name to this Day. 
The Body of Ed was no ſooner fallen upon the 
$a face of the Water, but a Company of Dolphins 
wx ccived it, and conveyed it to Rios and Atotzoria ; 
K b:zppcncd the Larians were aſſembled at Rios that 
ay to feaſt and make merry, as was uſual, and con- 
finces ſtill among them; «s ſoon as they perceived 
Carcaſs floating, or rather twimming towards them, 
they haſtned, not without Admiration, to ſce what it 
as, and knowing the Body to be Z-fos's, they in 
Jad reſolve to find out the Murtherers. It proved 
n eaſy Diſcovery ; after Conviction they threw them 
deadlong alive into the Sea, and ordered their Houſes 
be demoliſhed to the very Foundarions ; the Body 
cy buried in the Foreſt, that no Foreigner may find 
tout; the reaſon of this Act was occaſioned by ric 
r.homerians, who have ſcarched far and near fr it 
a the Inſtigation of the Oracle, who promiſed thew 
he greateſt Felicity if they could ger the Bones of 
Vea and bury them in their City. Now it Dolphins 
arc ſo favourable to dead Men, it is very probable 
Mey have a ſtrong Affection for the Living, eſpecially 
br ſuch as delight in Muſick, whether Vocal or II. 
rumental; and this we know undoubtedly, that theſe 
reatures delight infinitely in Muſick, they love it, 


and if any Man ſings or plays by the Weter-ſide rhe; 


N . 
Vill quietly repair as near as they can lo the Party. 
; C5 22. 
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and liſten patiently till the Muſick is ended. When 
Children bath in the Water and ſport themſelves, you 
ſhall have a parcel of them flock together, and ſport 
and ſwim by them; and they may do it the more ſe- 
curely, ſince it is a Breach of the Law of Nature 
to hurt them ; you never heard of any Man that 
Fiſhes for them purpoſely, or hurts them wilfully, 
unleſs falling into the Nets they ſpoil the Sport, and 
ſo like unlucky Children are Corrected for their 
Miſdemeanours ; and I very well remember the Les 
bians told me how a Maid of their Jown was pre- 
ferved from drowning by them. It was a very trne 
Story (quoth Pittacu;) and there are divers ſtill alive 
will atteſt it (if need be). 
ders of Leales were commanded by the Oracle to Sail 
till they came to a Haven called Aſageium, there 
they ſhould Sacrifice a Bull to N»ptzne, and for the 
Honour of Venus, and the Sea-Nymphs they ſhould 
offer a Virgin. The principal Perſons in this Colony 
were Seven in Number, the Eighth was one Echel.::r; 
by Name, and appointed Head of the reſt by the 
Oracle himſelf; and he was a Batchelour. A Daugh. 
ter of one of theſe Seven was to be Sacrificed, but 
who it ſhould be was to be decided by Lot, and the 
Lot fell upon Swinthers's Siſter. Her they dreſt moſt 
richly, and ſo Apparclled, they convey'd her in 
abundance of State to the Water-ſide, and having 
compoſed a Prayer for her, they were now ready to 
throw her over-board. There was in the Company 1 
certain Ingenious Young Gentleman, whoſe Name 
was Enalus, he was delperately in Love with thi 
Young Lady, and his Love prompted him to endes 
vour Call he could) her Profervation. or at leaſt to 
periſh in the Attempt; in the very Moment ſhe was to 
be caſt away he claſpsher in his Arms, and throws him- 
ſelf and her together into the Sea; ſhortly after there 
was a flying Report they were both conveyed fave to 
Land. A while after Enalus was ſeen at 
gave out they were preſerved by Dolphins. I could 
tell you Stories more Incredible than theſe, ſuch as 
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ble to command Mens Faith; the Sea was ſo tem pe- 
ſtuous and rough, the People were afraid to come too 
near the Waters, when Enalus arrived; a number of 
Poor Countrymen followed him even to Neptune's Tem- 
ple, the biggeſt and ſtrongeſt of which carried a great 
Stone, this Eualus Dedicated, which Stone is therefore 
called Enalus to this Day. To be ſhort, and to ſpeak 
all in a few Words, He that knows to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Impoſſible and Unuſual, to make a difference be- 
tween Unlikely and Abſurd, to be neither roo Credu- 
lous, nor too Diſtruſtful, he hath learnt your Leſſon 
Ne quid minis, not to over-do. Anacharſis after all this 
Diſcourſe ſpake to this purpoſe, Since Thales has afſert- 
ed the being of a Soul in all the principal and moſt no- 
ble Parts of the Univerſe, it is no wonder that the 
olt commendable Acts are governed by an over-rul- 
Ws Power, for as the Body is the Organ of the Soul 
the Soul is an Inſtrument in the Hand of God; now 
. the Body has many Mot ions of its own, procecding 
om it ſelt, but the beſt and moſt from the Soul, ſo 
the Soul Acts ſome things by its own Power but in 
moſt things it is ſubordinate to the Will and Power of 
Hark whoſe glorious Inſtrument it is; to me it ſeems 
e'ghly unreaſonable, and I thould be but too apt to 
enſure the Wiſdom of the Gods, if I were convinced 
that they uſe Fire, and Water, and Wind, and Clouds 
w Rain for the Preſervation and Welfare of ſome, 
and for the Detriment and Deſtruction of others, if at 
the ſame time they make no uſe of Living Creatures 
bn are doubtleſs more ſerviceable to their Ends than 
ows are to the Sythians, or Harps or Pipes to the Greeks. 
ns the Poet broke off this Diſcourſe, and told 
he Company of divers that were miraculouſly preſcr- 
yed to his certain knowledge, and more particular! 
8 Cypſelns, Periander's Father, who being newly ak 
2 Adverſary ſent a Party of Bloody Fellows to Mar- 
. him; they found the Child in his Nurſe's Arms 
and ſeeing him ſmile innocently upon them, they had 
go the Heart to hurt him, and fo departed, but pre- 
ently recallin themſelves, and conſidering the per- 
Imptorineſs of their Orders, they returned and ſcar- 
che d 
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ched for him, but could not find him, ſor his Mother 
had hid him very carefully in a p: ivate and dark Cham- 
ber; when he came to Years of Diſcretion, and under- 
ſtood the Greatneſs of his former Danger and 'Delive- 
rance, he conſecrated that Houſe to Ahollo, by whoſe 
Care he conceived himſelf preſerved from Crying in 
that Critical Time, and by his Cries from betraying 
his own Life. Pittacus addreſſing his Diſcourſe to Pe- 
riandey, ſaid, It is well done of Cherſir5 to make menti- 
on of your Houſe, for this brings to my mind a Queſti- 
on I everal times purpoſed to ask you, but fill forgot, 
Namely, To what intent thoſe Frons were Carved upon the 
Palm Tree before the Door, and how th:y aff. & either the De- 
q or the Dedicator ? Periandey remitted him to Cherſias 
for Anſwer, as a Perſon better ſcen-and vers'd in theſo 
Matrers, for he was preſent when (Yu, Conſecrated 
the Houſe; but Cherſtas ſmiling would not ſatisfie them 
„until wicy reſolved him in the meaning of theſe Apho- 
riſms;“ Mug &yor, that is, Do not ov-rdo; pac 
24e, that is, Know your fel; but particularly F141 
principally in this which had fcared divers from Wed- 
lock, aud others from Sureryhip, and others from Speak 
ing at all; the Sentence was this, EH, mars d dm, 
teat is, Promiſe, and you are Ruin'd : What nced we to I**- 
plain to you theſe, when you your ſelf have fo mi h. 
tily magnified A#fop's Comment _ each of them. 
A:fop replied, When Cherſtas is diſpoſed to Jeſt- with 
me upon theſe Subjects (and his Diſcourſes are gem. 
rally Jo oglerious) he is pleas'd to Father ſuch Sayings 
and Sentences upon Homer, who bringing in Hector fu 
riouſly flying upon others, yet at another time, and in 
other places he repreſents him as flying from 4/1“ 
an Argument he knew himſelf, and UH as the Au 
tho: of the ſecond ' Saying, when he beſought hi 
Friend Diom:d:s not to commend him too much, no 


expoſes it as a matter unſafe, nay highly dangerous; 00 
be bound for idle and wicked Men, is füll of hazard: 
to confirm this, Cherſias reported how Fr vter ha 
thrown de headlong out of Heaven, becanſe ſhe wa 
by when he promiſed Hercules ſhould infallibly be bor! 
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remember you of one Verſe in him, Not q dn T7143 


Sc. Night draus on apace, and therefore 'tis time to 


break up. If it pleaſe the Company then, let's Sacri- 


fice to the Muſes, to Neptune and to Venus, and fo bid 


cach Adieu for this Night. This was the Contents, 


and this the Concluſion of that Meeting, &. 


2 
— — 
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How a Young Man ought to Hear, [or 
Read] Pokus. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by. Simon Ford, 
D. D. 


| Hough it may be allowed to be a Qi fit for 
the Determination of ſuch Perſons- concerning 
whom Cato ſaid, That they cure hotter d to judge of 
Tift's than of Truths; whether that ſaykig of P/loxenus 
the Poet be true or no, Hat them: ft avoir Fl-ſh is that 


cohich is no Fieſh ; ard E fb that is no Fh. Yet this, to mo 


3 


( Mark Sedati) is out of Queſtion, that thoſe Precepts 


of Philoſophy which ſeem not to be delivered with a 


deſigned Gravity, ſuch as becomes Philoſophers, take 
and meet with. 


moſt with Perſons that are very Young, 
a more ready Acceptance and Compliance from them. 
Whence it is that they do not only Read through - 


709 Favoles, and Poe tten! Cono/ures, and the Haris of 


Heraclides, and 4r.fton's Lyco; but alto, ſuch Doctrines 


in 


perhaps he means by his Riddle to commend ſuch Heſh (as is that 


of divers er-, waole Rel ſh partakes of a kind of Fiſhineſs 3 and 


A 
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£ 
- 
* 
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ſuch Fb (as the Sturgeon, and probably any others of that Nature) as 
come nearer than others in their Taſte and Conſiſtence to Feſh. I meet 
not with it any where che. but in Er:ſmus's Apiphthegms, where it is 
only mentioned without any Explic*tion, and {o can only give my 
guet at the Authors meaning, and leave rhe Reader the liberty of his. 
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upon ſuch a preciſe Day, yet he failed in the perfor- 
mance. Enough of this Diſcour e (quoth Solon) and 
fince you talk ſo much of Homer, give me allo leave to 


{of 
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{of other Authors] as relate to the Souls of Men, if 
ſome thing Fabulous be mixed with them, with an ex- 
ceſs of Pleaſure that borders on Enthuſiaſm. Where- 
fore we are not only to govern their Appetites, in the 
Delights of Eating and Drinking ; but alſo (and much 
more) to enure them to a like *'Femperance in Read- 
ing and Hearing, that while they make uſe of Authors 
as Food, they may purſue that which is Wholeſome 
and Profitable, in thoſe Things which they Read with 
moſt Pleaſure. For neither can a City be | Trapes if but 
one Gate be left open to receive the Enemy, though 
all the reſt be ſhut: Nor a Young Man ſafe, tho' 
he be ſuthciently fortified againſt the Aflaults of all o- 
ther Pleaſures, whilſt he is without any Guard againſt 
thoſe of the Ear. Yea, by how much the nearer the 
Commerce is betwixt the Delights of that Sex/e, and 
thoſe of the Mind and Reaſon, by ſo much the more, 
when he lies open on that fide, is he apt to be Debauch- 
ed and Corrupted thereby. Seeing therefore we nei- 
ther can (nor were it, it may be, fit to be done, if we 
could) debar Young Men of the ſize of my Soctarus, and 
thy Cleander, altogether from the Reading of Poets; 
yet let us keep the ſtricter Guard upon them, as thole 
who more need a Guide to direct them in their Read- 
ing, than an Ignorant Traveller one to direct him in 
his Journey. i 

Upou which conſideration, I find my ſelf diſpoſed 
to ſend thee at preſent that Di ſcourſe concerning Poe- 
try in Writing, which I had lately an occaſion to deli- 
ver by word of Mouth; that when thou haſt Read it 
over thy ſelf thou may'ſt alſo make ſuch uſe of it, il 
thou judgeſt it may be ſerviceable to that purpoſe (as 
thoſe which are engaged to Drink hard, do of Amu- 
lets and Preſervatives againſt Drunkenneſs) that is, 
communicate it to Cleander, to prepoſſeſs him therc- 
with; ſeeing he is naturally endowed with a brisk, 
piercing, and daring Wit, and therefore more pron 
to be inveigled by that ſort of Study. They ſay of the 
Fiſh called Polypxs, That 

His Head, in one reſpect, is very good, 

But in another very naughty Food : | 
Becauſe 
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| Becauſe, though it be very Luſcious 


to Eat, yet it is Thought to diſturb T here are Evil 


the Fancy with frighttul and confu- and Good Things 


ſed Dreams. And the like Obſer- fo be found in Po- 


vation may be made concerning Pc- ets. 
etry, that it affords ſweet, and with- 


all wholeſome Nouriſhment to the Minds of Young 


Men; but yet it contains likewiſe no leſs Matter of 
diſturbance and emotion to them that want a right 
Conduct in the Study thereof. For of it alſo, as well as 
of Erypt, may it be ſaid, that (to thoſe who will uſe them) 


1:'s over Fertile and Luxuriant Field, 
Mea'cines and Poyſons intermixt doth yield. 


For therein, 


Love with ſoft Paſſions, and Rich Language Dreſt, 
Oft Steals the Heart out of th Ingenious Breaſt. 


[And indeed, ſuch only are endangered thereby] For 
the Charms of that Art ordinarily affect not thoſe 
that are downright Sots, and naturally uncapable of 
Learning. Wherefore, when Smonides was azked, hy 
of all Men he could not deceive the 'Theflaltans ? His an- 
ſwer was, Berauſe they are not ſo well Br-d as to be capable 
of being Cajolled by me. And Gorgias uſed to call Tragi- 
cal Poems * Sch Cheats, wherein he that did Cheat was 


; Fuſter than he that did not Cheat, and he that was Cheated 
' was Wiſer that he that ævas not Cheated. 


It deſerves therefore our conſideration, whether 
we {hall put Young Men into 4 Epicurus's Boat, where- 
in 


* 


* This Riddle Eraſmss in his Apophthegms thus Interprets: Tragedy 


: (faith he) deceives ws, whilſt it handleth feigned Arguments with ſuch Arti- 
fee that we believe them true. ind the Poet who by deceiving Prius wa, 


ſeems the more Juſt ; and that Spectater the wiſer, mk» by feigned Fable 
g learns whas 18 traly Honeſt and Diſhoneſt. To which Senſe 40% wr Author 
: anclines in his de Gloria Athenienſium 


* 
%s 


* 


dor uſes with aliufion to Viyſer's failing by the Syrens, which he men- 


ein not to be abandoned becauſe of thoſe Evils 3 but cortected by 
Phileſ py. 


+ Emmuepey 4xa74y. This Proverbia! expreſſion, I ſuppoſe our Au- 


ons 
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in (having their Ears ſtopped as thoſe of the * Men of 
Il haca were) they ſhall be obliged to Sail by, and not 
ſo much as touch ar Poztvy : or rather keep a Guard on 
them, ſo as to oblige their Judgments by Principles of 
right Reaſon to utc it aright, and preſerve them from 
being ſeduced to their hurt by that which affords them 
fo much delight. For neither did Lyrnrgns [as Homer 
calls him] the valiant Son of Dryas, act like a Man of 
ſound Reaſon in the courſe which he took to reform his 
People that were much inclined to Drunkenneſs, for 
travelling up and down to deſtroy all the Vines in the 
Country; whereas he ſhould have taken order, that 
every Vinc ſhould have had a Well of Water near it, 


— 


tions in the next werds : bur withal, takes the Ground of it from a 
Phraſe, to th t purpoſe found in the Writings of ſome Epicure ang. For 
I find in his Treatiſe, (57 s dt gn 554 dint R "ETixs#p0) thar he 
introduceth ſome of that Set, bidding their Diſciples +7zpapzpectt 
4 174, get into Boats and fly from the Mathematicks. Ard to cut pre- 
ſent purpoſe, in the ame Trearife, he acquaints us, that Epreurns had 
the ſame Opinion co: cerning Pretty, fo that, though he tell; u- from 
Xenophen,. that Pectry had ſuch clarms of Pe ſure in it; as were (offuc cent 
even to make a Lever f rget he was in Love is partake of them yer he 
adds, That rhe E,icurears neither did partake f that Plecſure, x dd (+ 
NC vEavyti, nor would And moreover cites Aſetredtras a Scholar 
of Epicaras, in a Book ef his e, JH, approving one of hi; Friends 
Unacquarnedneſs with re very firſt Verſes of Homer, ſo far, as that he H 
net of which Par:y Hector was, whether of the Trojans ſide, or the G. 
cians. The prejudice that Epicurws had againſt Poetry, appears lib in 
what we hnd in G-{ſindus, who lays it down as one of the requitites co 
a wiſe Men, in Epicaras's [udgment, that he does, Ti:thuarz 1yyatir, 
# oy πι ,,,, neither read ner make Poems, and ailo in S. Em piricus in 
whom the Epicureans declre, that Feary ts, ax Grov , me i, 
d xt Ex: he2wT Tn, not on'y unnrofuable, but very hurtfal. With 
more to the {rve purpale, which for brevi ies {ike I omit. So that 
our Au: hor zp-ly mentions Epicares's Bras or Vel here, when he {peaks 
of flyrg frim Poetry 

*'Thi- P-{I-ge #lludes to the Fable of UVly/ſcs's Sailing by the Cornty 
ef the Syrens, who by their wert Sit ing ate ſaid to tempt all that come 
that way, to lar d in a pleaſant Meadow where they dwelt; and When 
they h4d them there, deſt:cyed them To prevent which Fate to him 
{If ard. his Comp: niors, Ves (by the Advice of Circe) ſtopp d ll 
their Ears with Wax, that they might not hear their Muſick 3 ard com- 
manded himtelf ta be bound faſt with Repes to the Mit of his Ship} 
that (o, if he h:d never o much mind to have yiclded to the rewprs 
tion, he might rot be able to fer hin {elf ar Liberry from thence, Thc 
fuller Account of it you have Hops Od Lib, 1 2. 
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that (as Plato ſaith) The Drunken Deity might have been 
yeduced to Temperance by a ſoler one; For Water mixed 
with Wine takes away the hurtful Spirits, while it 
Acaves the uſeful ones in it. Neither ſhould we cut 


down or deſtroy the Muſes Vine, [Poetry :] but where we 
* * * * * 
perceive 1t Luxuriates and grows Wi d through an un- 


govern'd Appetite of Applauſe, there onght we to 


Prune away, or keep under the Fabulous and Thcatri- 
cal Branches thercof: and where we find any of the 
Graces linked to any of the Muſes, that is, where the 
Luſciouſneſs and tempting Charms of Language arc 
not altogether barren and unprofitable, there to make 
uſe of Phil:fo>Ly to incorporate with it. | 
For, as, where the Mandrake grows near the Vine, 
and ſo communicates ſomething of its Force thereto, 
the Wine that is made of its Grapes, makes the Sleeps 
of thoſe that drink it more refreſhing; ſo doth the 
Contempering Paetry with the Principles of Philoſophy, 
and allaying their roughneſs with its Fictions, render 
the ſtudy of them the more eaſie, and the reliſh of them 
more grateful to young Learners. Wherefore thoſe 
that give their Minds to Philoſophical Studies are nor. 
obliged to avoid Poetry altogether, but rather, to Philo- 
ophize upon Poems, accuſtomiug themſelves to ſearch 
for, and embrace that which may profit, in that which 
pleaſeth them; and rejecting and diſcarding only thoſe 
of them, wherein they find nothing of that Nature. For 
this [diſcrimination] is the firſt ſtep to Learning; which 
When attained, then according to what Sopbocles ſaith, 


To have begun well what we do intend, 

: Gives hope a proſpect of as good an end. 

Let us therefore in the firſt Place poſſeſs thoſe whom 
ve initiate in the Study of Poetry, with this Notion (as 
at which they ought always to have at hand) that 
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Ties frequently the Poets Guiſe 


1 


Fi ction requiſite 
c . . 1 4 
To intermingle Truth with Lyes. 


to Poc try. 


Which 
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Which they ſometimes do with, and ſometimes a 
gainſt their Wills. They do it with their Mills, becauſe 
they find ſtrif Truth too rigid to comply with that 
ſweetneſs and gracefulneſs of Expreſſion, which moſt arc 
taken with, ſo readily as Fiction doth. For real Truth, 
though it diſguſt never ſo much, ought to be told as it 
is, without Alteraticn; but that which is feigned [in a 
Diſcourſe, ] can eaſil yield and ſhift its Garb from di- 
ſtaſtful to that which is more pleaſing. And indeed, 
neither the Meaſures, nor the Tropes, nor the Gran- 
dure of Words, nor the aptneſs of Metaphors, nor the 
Harmony of the Compoſition, gives ſuch a degree of 
Elegance and Gracefulneſs [to a Poem] as a Well-order- 
ed and Artificial Fiction doth. But as in Pictures, the 
Colours are more delightful to the Eye than the Lines, 
becauſe thoſe give them a nearer reſemblance to the 
Perſons they were made for, and render them the more 
apt to deceive the beholder. So in Poems, we are more 
apt to be ſmitten and fall in love with a probable Ficti- 
on, than with the greateſt Accuracy that can be obſferv- 
ed in Meaſures and Phraſes, where there 1s nothing Fa- 
bulous or Fictious joined with it. When So-rates, be- 
ing induced by ſome Dreams to attempt ſomething in 
Poetry, and Coding himſelf unapt, by reaſon that he 
had all his Life-time been the Champion of ſevere 
Truth, to hammer ont of his own Invention a likely 
Fiction, made choice of Æſop's Fables, to turn into Verſe; 
as judging nothing to be Try: Poetry, that had in it no- 
thing of Fa!ſhood; for though we have known ſome Sa. 
crifices performed without Pipes and Dances; yet we 
own no Poetry which is utterly deſtitute of Fable and 
Fiction. Whence the Verſes of Empedocles and Parme- 
des, and the T. eriaca of Nicander, and the Sentences 0! 
T heognis, are rather to be accounted Speeches than Pom, 
which that they might not walk contemptibly on Foot, 
have borrowed from Poetry the Chariot of Verſe, to 
convey them the more creditably through the World. 
Whenſoever therefore, any thing is ſpoken in Poems, 
by any noted and eminently famous Man, concerning 
Gods, or Demons, or Vertue, that is abſurd or harſh; he 
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that takes ſuch Sayings for Truths, 
is thereby miſled in his Apprehen- 


Whatever unde- 
cent things are ſpo- 
hen by Poets, con- 
cerning Gods, or 
Dzmons, or Ver- 
tue are to be looked 
on as Fictions. 


fon, and corrupted with an Errone- 
ous Opinion. But he that conſtantly 
keeps in his Mind, and maintains as 
his Principle, that [which was be- 
fore laid down] the Witchcraft 
of Poctry conſiſts in Fiction: He 
that can atall turns accoſt it in this 


Language, 


Riddle of Art ! like which no Sphinx beguiles ; 

WW hoſe Face on one ſide frowns, while th other ſmiles ! 
Why cheat'ft thou, with pretence to make us wiſe ; 
And hid ſt Sage Precepts in a Fools Diſ2uiſe ? 


Such an one, I ſay, will take no harm by it, nor ad- 
mit from it any abſurd thing into his belief. But when 
he meets with Expreſſions of Neptune's vending the 
Earth to pieces, and diſcovering the [nfernal Regions, in a 
Poet, he will be able to check his Fears of the Realit 

of any ſuch Accident; and will blame Apollo for his 
Anger againſt the chief Commander of the Grecians. * 


"ErSauTad 24 Tos its funaidias, 

Noa 7” d n. Y He ͥ- . giu, 

EUurar m 1 dd, Oeopt eis buds Was 
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In convivio cecinit felicitatem filit mei, 

At vitam morbis expertem, & longevam, 
Cunctaque exponens, Diis charam meam ſortem 
* Celebravit Pam : me exhilarans. 
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* i. e. Achilles as appears by the wivle Paſſage in the Fragments of l- 
@hilus, out of which 2 Plutarch 806k, only theſe two Verſes, The whole 


At 
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At ego eos Phabi divinum, fallere neſcium 
Speravi fore, arte divinandi preditum. 

Aft ille qui cecinit, ille qui convivio interfuit, 
Ille qui hec dixerit, ipſe eſt qui interfecit 
Elium meum. 


Whom at a Banquet, wwhiles he ſings his Praiſe, 
And ſpeaks him fair, yet treach rouſiy he Hays. 


Yea, he will repreſs the Tears of Achilles and Agamen. 
non, whiles they are repreſented as mourning after 
their Death, and ſtretching forth their limber and fee 
ble Hands to expreſs their deſire to live again. And 
if at any time the Charms of Poetry tranſport him in- 
to any diſquicting Paſſions, he will quickly ſay to him- 
ſeit, as Lomer very elegantly (conſidering the Pro- 
penſion of that Sex to liſten after Fables) * ſays con- 


cerning his vexięg, or relations of the ſtate of the 
dead, 


Haſte thee from hence into the light of Life, 
And what thou here haſt ſeen, inform thy Wife. 


Such things as I have touched upon, are thoſe 
which the Poets willingly feign : But more there arc, 
which they do et f-ign, but believing them themſelves, 
as their own proper Judgments, [are forced to] put 
Fictitious Colours upon them to Ingratiate them to us. 
As when Homer ſays of Jupiter, 


We mighty Jove in Scales of beaten Gold, 

Tie Fates of Hector and Achilles laid : 

And ('o do Fuſtice) his own Hand did Held 

T he tremiliig Beam. But Hector' diſh out-weighed 
Th others, and down to Pluto's Houſe did bend; 
Which made Apollo ink and leave bis Friend. 


To this Fable Aſhilus hath accommodated an whole 
Tragedy, which he calls Phycoſtaſia, wherein he intro 


— 


Or to the diſgrace, or reproach ef Necromancy, as only fit for it, fur 


lewſneſs to be the entertainment of Women. This Paſſage is taken out of . 


F 11. where he brings in Viyſes's Mother Anticles after her Death 2 


at patting from him, cloſing her Diſcourſe in this Manner, 
ducct| 
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Wanceth Thetis and Aurcra ſtanding by Fu viter's Balan- 
ces, and deprecating each of them the Death of her 


Son engaged in a Duel. Now there is no Man but 
ſces that this Fable is a Creature of the Poets Fancy, 
deſigned to delight or ſcare the Reader. But this other 
Paſlage, 

Great Jove is made the Tre-ſurry of Mart, 

Diſ,cnſing mito Mortals fatal Farr. 


And this other alſo, 


Nen a God means a Noble Houſe to vaitc, 
H frames one rather than he il want a cauſe. 


Theſe Paſſages, I ſay, expreſs their judgment and 
$clicf, who thereby diſcover and ſaggeſt to us, the 


eg or miſtaken Apprchenſions tacy had of the 
Heiries, Moreover, every one almoſt knows now a- 
days, that the Portentous Fancies, and Contrivances of 
Stories concerning the ſtate of the dead, are accommo- 
dated to popular Apprehenſions; J he Specters and 
Phantaſms of Burning Rivers, and Horrid Regions, 
and 'l errible Jortures, expreſſed by frightful Names, 
arc all mixed with Fable and Fiction. as Poiſon with 
Food. And that neither Homer, nor Firdir, nor Se- 
NMales ever believed themfelves when they wrote at 
this rate. 
Tiere endl /, Ficods of ſb:dy Dovkneſs Streom 

From the d Cav g, Wore Azother N.git doth Teeim. 
And, 

* There Ghoſts cer the vaſt Oceans TWaves did glide, 

By the Leucadian Promontories ſide. 
And, 
Niere from th" unfati on''d eulf th Infernal Lake, 
8 T hrough narrow [traits recurrins Tides doth mak: 


I 


nd yet, as many of them as deplore Death as a la- 
gcntable thing, or the want of Burial after Death as 


— — 


=_ 


Relating to the Ghoſts of Penelope's Heoerr, after U had ſi an 


a cala- 
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a calamitous Condition, are wont to break out into wr 
Expreſſions of this nature, Pe 


Paſs not by, Traveller, nor leaves me here 

—_ a Grave, and on that Grave a Tear. 
And, 

Then to the Ghoſts the mournful Soul did fly, 

Sore grieved in midſt of Youth and Strength to die. 
And again, 

"Tis ſweet to ſee the Light. O ſpare me then, 

Til I arrive at th uſual Age of Men: 

Nor ſorce my unfledg'd Soul from hence, to know 

The doleful State of diſmal Shades belox. 


Theſe, I ſay, are the Speeches of Men perſwaded 6 
theſe Things, as being poſſeſſed by Erroncous Opini 
ons ; and therefore they touch us the more nearly 
and torment us inwardly, becauſe we our ſelves are full 
of the ſame impotent Paſſion from which they were. 
uttered. To fortifie us therefore, againſt Expreſſions 
of this Nature, let this [aforeſaid Principle] contim- 
ally ring in our Ears, That Poetry is not at all ſolliciton 
to keep to the flri Meaſures of Truth. And indecd, what 
that Truth in theſe Matters is, even thoſe Men them: 
ſelves who make it their only Study to learn and ſearct 
it out, confeſs, that they can hardly diſcover any cer 
tain Footſteps to guide them in that enquiry. 20 us 


therefore have theſe Verſes of Empedocles, in this Caſe, 
at hand, 


No Sight of Man's ſo clear, no Ear ſo wick, 
No Mind ſo piercing, that's not hear to ſeek. 


As alſo, thoſe of Xenophanes, 


Of Gods, and Ghoſts, of cohich I ſpeak, no Man 
Now is, or ſball be, that determine can. 


And laſtly, that Paſſage concerning Socrates, in Plats 
where he by the ſolemnity of an Oath, diſclaims al 
knowledge of thoſe things. For thoſe who percent 
that the ſearching into ſuch Matters makes the Head“ 
of Philoſophers themſelves giddy, cannot but b' 
the leſs inclined to regard what Poets ſay concernin! * 
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And 


Man yet the more, if when 


we enter him in the Poets, we firſt deſcribe Poctry to 
him, and tell him, that it is | 


un imitating Art, and hath in Poetry is an imitating 
it much of the nature of Pair- Art, of kin to Painting. 
Zine. Not only acquainting 

him with that common ſaying, that Poetry is vocal Pains 
ging, and Painting ſilent Poetry; but teaching him more- 
over, that when we {ce a Lizard, or an Ape, or the Face 
of a Tyerſites in a Picture, we are ſurprized with Plea- 
Jure and wonder at it, not becauſe of any Beauty in 
the things, but for the Likeneſs of the Draught. For 
It is repugnant to the Nature of that which is it ſelf 
Foul, to be [at the ſame time] fair ; and therefore it 
is the imitation, be the thing imitated Beautiful or 
Ugly, that, in caſe it do exprels it to the Life, is com- 
mended; and on the contrary, if the imitation make 
& foul thing to appear fair, it is diſpraiſed, becauſe it 
pbſerves nor Decency and Likeneſs. Now ſome Pain- 
gers there are that Paint uncomely Actions; as Timo- 
eus drew Medea killing her Children; T eon, Oreſtes 
murthering his Mother, and Parrhaſius, Ulyſſes coun- 
&crfceiring Madneſs ; yea, Cherophanes expreſſed in Pi- 
Eture the unchaſte converſe of Women with Men. Now 
ju ſuch Caſes, a young Man is to be familiarly acquain- 
ed with this Notion, that 


IV hence Poctical De- 
ſcriptions of foul things 
are /o apt to take thoſe who 
diſlike the things themſelves. 


When Men praiſe ſuch Pi- 
tures, they praiſe not the 
Actions repreſented, but on- 
1 the Painter's Art, which 
toth ſo lively expreſs what 
was deſigned in them. Wherefore, in like manner, 

2cing Poetry many times deſcribes by imitation 
foul Actions, and unſeemly Paſſions and Manners; the 

dung Student muſt not in ſuch deſcriptions (although 
rformed never ſo artificially and commendably) be- 
ue all that is ſaid as true, nor embrace it as good, 
at give its due Commendation ſo far only as it ſuits 
Ne subject treated of. For as, though when we hear 


e grunting of Hogs, and the ſhreiking of . 


* ” . - 
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and the ruſtling of Wind, and the roaring of Seas, we 
are, it may be, diſturbed, and diſpleaſed: and yet 
when we hear any one imitatin 
noiſes handſomely (as Parmenio did that of an Hog, 
and Theodorus that of a Pulley) we are well pleaſed : 
and as, though we avoid (as an unpleaſing Spectacle) 
the ſight of Sick and Conſumptive Perſons, and yet 
are delighted to be Spectators of the PhiloFetes of Ac 
{fophon, and the N of Sicanion, wherein ſuch waſt— 
ing and dying Perſons are well ated ; ſo muſt the 
young Scholar, when he reads in a Poem T herſites the 
Buffoon, or Syſ/iphus the Whore-maſter, or Batrach::; 
the Band, ſpeaking or doing any thing, fo praiſe the 
Artificial Managery of the Poct, Adapting the Expreſ. 
fions to the Perſons ; as withal, to look on the Dif- 
courſes, and Actions ſo expreſſed, as odious and abo- 
minable. For the Goodneſs of things themſelves dit- 
fers much from the Goodneſs of the imitation of them. 
the Goodneſs of the latter, conſiſting only in Propricty 
and Aptneſs to repreſent the former. Whence to fou 
Actions foul Expreſſions are moſt Suitable and Proper. 
As the Shoocs of DU-monides the Cripple (which when 
he had loſt, he <viſh'd might ſute the Feet him that ſtole then 
were but Unhandſome Shoocs, but yet fit for the Man 
they were made for: fo ſuch Expreſſions as theſe, 


'Tes worth the while an unjuſi Act to own, 


W ln it ſts him that does it on & Throne: And, 
G-t the repute of Fuſt for a diſauiſe; 
And in it do «ll things whence gain may riſe: And, 


Except | wet a Talent in my (las, 

[Though it were nc'er ſo juſt, I'll own no cause 
And, 

* O divine Coyn ! Mans Life ! If ever I 

R (iſt thy Charms, Ill not reſuſe to die, 


'In the reading theſe Verſes, I find the Latin Tranſtators very much 
differ: and therefore I think I miy rake the boldnets to differ fro 
them ell, hu nouring the Perſon who is (uvpoſed thus to ſpe K, # 
ſordidly Coverous. And the Greek will well enough comply with n) 
Paraphraſe, taking the word d Wed. for cverlccking (in our Eu 
Senſe) that is, cenniving at the raking a Bribe, and drm which fignit 
Sleep, for Death, as often it is uſed. 
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Men talk of Hell: but if ſuch place there be, 
I'll ne'er go thither for prophaning thee. 


ke Iheſe, it is true, are wicked as well as falſe Speeches, 
og, dut yet ſuch as are decent enough in the Mouth of an 
d *Ftrocles, an Ixion, and an old T a beg or griping 
1c) TUſarer. If therefore, we mind our Children, that the 
yet Poets write not ſuch Things as praifing and approvii 
them, but do really account them baſe and vicious, an 
aſt therefore accommodate ſuch Speeches to baſe and vi- 
the cious Perſons; they will never be damnified by them, 
the From the Eſteem they have of the Poets, in whom they 
%% meet with them. But, on the contrary, the Suſpicions 
tile inſinuated into them of the Perſons, will render the 
ref. Words and Actions aſcribed to them, ſuſpected for 
Diſ Fvil, becauſe proceeding from ſuch evil Men. And of 
abo- this Nature is Homer's Repreſentation of Paris, when 
; dif- Tat Noon-day] he deſcribes him running out of the 
1em Pattle into his Miſtreſs [Hens] Bed. For in that he 
riety Attributes no ſuch undecent Act to any [of the Trojans] 
foul but only that incontinent and adulterons Perſon ; he 
opcr. evidently declares, that he intends that Relation to 
hen import a Diſgrace and Reproach to ſuch Intempe- 
then; kance. In ſuch Paſſages therefore, we are carefully to 
Man obſerve, whether or no the Poet hinſclf do any where 
e, 550 any Intimation, that he Þ b : 
iſlikes the Things he makes Int; dems, ſometimes give 
uchi Perſons ſoy ; which, in e, Gama of the evil 
And, the Prolorue to his Thais N 1 0 A 
E 1 5 0 
2 M nander does, in tieſe Words. ſcribe, Ve.bul * 
„ * Therefore, my Miſe, deſcribe me now an W ore, 
tha | Fair, bole, and furniſht av th a nimble Tongue; 
One that ne er ſcruples to do Levers wwrons ;; : 
That always craves, and deny c, ſhuts hey door; 
Da truly loves no Mu, yet, for her ends, 
ery much A tru: Affection tevery Man pretends. 
Dk Wt Homer (of all the Poets) does it beſt. For he doth 
wich w e (as it were) oy ak diſlike of the Er il 
ur kn Wnegs, and Approbation of the Good things he utters. 
o 083" Of the 12teey take theſe Inſtances. . 
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Je readily did the occaſion take; | 

And ſweet and comfortable words he ſpake. 
By him he ſtood, and with ſoft ſpeeches quell'd 


T he wrath, which in his heated boſom ſ<well'd. 


And for the former, he ſo performs it (as in a man- 
ner) ſolemnly to forbid us to uſe or heed ſuch Speeches 
as thoſe he mentions, as being Fooliſh and Wicked. 
For Example, Being to tell us how uncivilly Agamemnon 
treated. the Prieſt (Chry/es,] he premiſes theſe Words 
of his own, 


His Speech with Agamemnon did not take ; 
But with this rude reply he ſent him back : 


Intimating the Inſolency, and Unbecomingneſs of 
his Anſwer. And when he attributes this paſſionate 


Speech to Achilles, 


A dogged-look'd, and drunken Beaſt thou art, 


T hat in thy Beſom haſt a Deers. faint Heart. 
He accompanies it with this Cenſure. 


Pelides ( for his rage cas not allay'd) 
Thus ſpightfully io Agamemnon ſaid. 


For it was unlikely that, ſpeaking in ſuch anger, hc 


ſhould obſerve any Rules of Decency. 
And he paſſeth like Cenſures on Actions. As (on 


Achilles bis foul uſage of He#or's Carkaſs, he ſays] 


A cruel A# he did to Hector dead, 
Whom be drag d round Patrocle , Funeral Bed. 


lations of things ſaid or done, by adding ſome Sentence 
[or Clauſe] wherein he declares his Judgment of then 
As when he perſonates ſome of the Gods, ſaying, 0! 
the occaſion of the Adulery of Mars and Venus [diſco 
vered by Vulcan's Artifice,] 


See, the ſewift Cod's overtaken Ly the Lame {! 
Thus ill Acts proſper not, but end in ſhame. 


And thus, concerning Hector's inſolent boaſting, he ſay 
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With ſuch big Words his mind proud Hector eas'd, 
But v2nerable Juno he diſpleas'd. 


| N And when he ſpeaks of Pandarus his Shooting, he adds, 


Thus Pallas, h Archer Pandarus aſſail'd, 
And on th ambitious Fool her Words prevail d. 


5 Now theſe verbal intimations of the Minds and Judg- 
ments of Poets are not difficult to be underſtood by any 
one that will heedfully obſerve them. But, beſides 


| theſe they give us other hints 
from A#ons. As Euripides is re- Sonieti mes by Actions 
ported, when ſome blamed him and Events. 


(s of 
nate 


him for bringing ſuch an Im- 
pious and Flagitious Villain as Ixion upon the Stage, to 
have given this Anſwer : But yet, I brought him not off tili 


I had faſtened him to a torturing Mee. I his ſame way of 
teaching by mute Actions, is to be found in Homer 


* 2 . 


alſo, affording us uſeful Contemplations upon thoſe 


very Fables which are uſually moſt difliked in him. 
Which ſome Men offer force to, that they may reduce 
them to Allegories (which the Ancients called umvotau) 


and tell us, that Venus her committing Adultery with 
Mari, diſcovered by So, is to be underſtood thus: That 
: when the Star called Venus, is in Conjunction with 
that which hath the name of Mars, Baſtardly Births 


\s Lon are produced, but by the Sun's riſing and diſcovering 


them, they are not concealed. So will they have unos 
dreſſing her ſelf ſo accurately to Tempt Fupiter, and 
her e Fra uſe of the Girdle of Venus to enflame his 
Love, to be nothing elſe but the purification of that 
part of the Air, which draweth neareſt to the Nature 
of Fire. As if we were not told the meaning of thoſe 
Fables far better by the Poet himſelf, For he teacheth 


us in that of Venys, if we hecd it, that light Muſick, 


and wanton Songs, and Diſcourſes which ſuggeſt to 


Men obſcene Fancies, debauch their Manners, and in- 


cline them to an unmanly way of living in Luxury 
and Wantonneſs, for as continually to haunt the Com- 


pany of Women, and to be [for that end] 
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Given to Faſhions (that their Garb may pleaſe) 


Hot Baths, and Couches where they loll at eaſe. C I ale 
And therefore alſo, he brings in Us dire&ing the | feat 
Muſician thus, the 

Leave this, and ſing the Horſe, out of <vhoſe Womb the 

T be gallant Knights that conquer d Troy did come. poy 
Evidently teaching us that Poets and Muſicians ought _ e 
to receive the Arguments of their Songs, from ſober g Foy 


and underſtanding Men. And in the other Fable of 
Funo, he excellently ſhews, that the Converſation of 


Women with Men, and the favours they receive from ,. A 
them, procured by Sorcery, Witchcraft or other unlaw- And 
ful Arts, are not only ſhort, unſtable and ſoon cloy- A 


ing; but alſo in the Iſſue, cafily turned to loathing 
and diſpleaſure, when once the Pleaſurc is over. For And 


ſo Fupiter there threatens Func, when he tells her, 
I'll make thee know, how litile thou haſt gct, A. 
By falſe embraces to promote a Plot. Such 
For the Fiction and Repreſentation of evil Ads, when ſaid) 
it withal acquaints us with the ſhame and damage be- bett 
falling the doers, hurts not, but rather profits him that with 
reads them. For which end, Philoſophers make ule othe 
of Examples for our Inſtruction and Correction out of to 01 
* Hiſtorical Collections, and Poets do the very ſame e be 
things [but with this difference] that they (collect ve | 
not from others, but] invent fabulous examples them- but o 
ſelves. There was one Melanthius, who (Whether in eithe 
jeſt or earneſt he faid it, it matters not much) affirmed, or Lit 
That the City of Athens owed its praſervation to the Diſſer- eſt ir 
tions and Factions that were among the Orators, Giving long 
withal this Reaſon for his Aﬀſer- ande 
Contradifions in Po- tion, That thereby they were kevt maye 
ets a pr ſeroative & from indlining all of them to one 8 
gain ſt inſection Ly tem. (ide; ſo that by means of the differencs „ 
among thoſe Stateſmen, there wer: py 

Yea, 
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= always ſome, that drew the Saw the right way for the de- 


* feating of deſtructive Counſels, And thus it is too in 


the Contradictions among Poets ; which by leſſenin 
the Credit of what they ſay, render them the lels 
powerful to do miſchief. and therefore, when com- 
| paring one ſaying with another we diſcover their 
contrariety, we ought to adhere to the better fide. 
As in theſe Inſtances, 


The Gods, Son, chuſe poor Mortals oftentimes, 
Anf. T's eaſie, Sir, on God to lay our Crimes. 


"A And, 


Tig Comfort to thee to be Rich, is't not? 
Anſ. No, Sir, tis bad to be a Wealthy Set. 
And, 
Die rather than ſuch Toilſome Pains to take, 
Anſ. To call God's Service Toil, *s a foul miſtake. 


Such contrarieties as theſe are eafily ſalved, if (as I 
ſaid) we teach Youth to judge aright, and give the 
better ſaying Preference. But if we chance to meet 
with any Abſurd Paſſages [in a Poet] without any 
other at their Heels to Confute them, we are then 
to overthrow them with ſuch others, as elſewhere are 
to be found in the Author to the Contrary. Nor muſt 
we be offended with the Poet, or grieved at him, 
but only at the Speeches themſelves ; which he utters, 
either according to the Vulgar manner of Speaking, 
or [it may be but] in Drollery. So when thou read- 
eſt in Homer * of Gods thrown out of Heaven head- 
long one by another f, or Gods wounded by Men, 
and Quarrelling and Brawling each with other, thou 
mayeſt readily, if thou wilt, ſay to him, 
Sure thy Invention here <vas ſorely out, 


Or thou hadſt ſaid far better things, no doubt: 


Yea, and thou doſt ſo elſewhere, and according as 
thou thinkeſt. Jo wit, in theſe Paſſages of thine, 


f * As Vulcan telli us, he was, Hiad 1. See alſo Jupiter's Speech, Iliad- 
5 


| + Liad. 3. The Poet tells us, that both Mars end Venus Were wound - 
ed by Diomedes ; And June by Hercules, and allo Plau. 
; = The 
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The Gods vemov'd from all that Men doth grieve, 


A Quiet and Contented Life do live, And, 
Herein th* Immortal Gods for ever bleſt, 
Feel endleſs Feys, and undifturb:d Reſt. And, 


The Gods wwho have themſelves no cauſe to Grieve, 
For Man a Web of conſtant Grief do Weave. 


For theſe argue ſound and true Opinions of the Gods; 
but thoſe other were only feigned to raiſe Paſſions in 
Men. Again, When Euripides ſpeaks at this Rate; 


The Gods are better than «ve Men by far, 
And yet by them ce oft deceived are. 


We may do well to quote him elſewhere againſt him- 
{elf, to wit, where he ſays better, 


Being and Goodneſs in the Gods are one: 
When who imputes ill to em, makes em none. 


So alſo, when Pindarus ſaith bitterly and keenly, 


No Law forbids us ary thing to do, 
W hereby a miſchief may befall a Foe : 


Tell him; but, Pindar, thy ſelf ſayeſt elſewhere, 


The Pleaſures which injurious Acts attend, 
Always in bitter conſequences end. 

And when Sophocles ſpeaks thus, 
Sweet is the Gain, uber in to Lye and Cheat, 
Adds the repute of Wit to what we get: 


Tell him; But we have heard thee ſay far otherwiſe, 
thus, 
When the Account's caft up, the Gain's but poor, 
Which by a lying Tongue augments the ſtore. 


And, as to what he ſaith of Riches, to wit, 


Wealth, where it minds to go, meets with no ſtay ; 

For where it finds not, it can make a way: And, 

Many fair Offers doth the poor let go; 

And loſe his longing "cauſe his purſe is low + And, 
© The fair Tongue makes, where Wealth can purchaſe it, 


The Foul-face Beautiful, the Fool, a Mit. : 
| Againſt 


Ot 
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And, 
And, 


it, 


ainſt 


other ſayings of the ſame Author. For Example, 


From honour, pover!y doth not debar, 
Where poor Men vertuous and deſerving are. 


And; 
What e er Fools think, a Man is ne er the worſe, 


If he be «viſe, though with an empty Purſe. And- 


The Comfort <which he gets «vho wealth enjoys, 
T he vexing care by which tis kept, deſtroys. 


And Menander alſo, ſome where magnifies a voluptuous 


Life, and enflames the Minds of vain Perſons with- 


theſe amorous ſtrains, 


The glorious Sun no living thing doth ſee, 
But what's a ſlave to Love, as well as cue. 


But yet elſewhere, on the other fide, he faſtens on us, 
and pulls ns back to the love of Vertue, and checks 
the rage of Luſt, when he ſays thus, 


The Life that is diſhonourably ſpent, 
Be't ne er ſo Pleaſant, yields no true content. 


For theſe Lines are contrary to the former, as they 
are alſo better, and more profitable : So that by com- 
paring them conſiderately, one cannot but either be 
inclined to the better fide, or at leaſt; flag in the be- 
lief of the worſe. 

But now, ſuppoſing that any II Sayings of Poets 
of the Poets] themſelves afford to be corrected by 
no ſuch correcting Paſſages to the Speeches of other 
lalve what they have ſaid amiſs: famous Men. 

It will then be adviſable to con- 
iront them with the contrary Sayings of other famons - 


Men, and therewith to * the Scales of our Judg- 


ment to the better ſide. As when Alexis tempts to 
Debauchery in theſe Verſes. 


The Wiſe Man knows what of all things is beſt, 
WWhilft chuſing Pleaſure, be ſlights all the ” 
He thinks life's joys compleat in theſe three ſorts, - 
To Drink and Eat, and follow wanton ſports 2 
Ana what beſides ſeems to pretend to Pleaſure, - 
If it betide him, counts it over meaſure. 
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We muſt remember that Socrates ſaid the contrary, to 
wit, That they are bad Men that live that they may eat and 
drink; <vhereas good Men eat and drink that they may live. 
And againſt the Man that wrote in this manner, 


He that deſirns t' encounter with a Nuave, 
An equal ſtock of Knavery muſt have: 


(Seeing he herein adviſes ns to follow other vitions 
Examples) that of Diogenes may well be returned, who 
being asked By what means a Man might revenge himſelf 
won his Enemy ? anſwered, By becoming himſelf a good and 
boneſt Man. And the ſame Piageres may be quoted alſo 
againſt Sopho-les, who writing of ſome Sacred Myſte- 


ries commends them to that Degree, that he gives ſore 


occaſion of offence to multitudes of Men; thus, 
Moſt happy they whoſe Eyes are bleſt to ſee 
Toe Myſteries which here contained be, 
Before they die ! for only they have joy 
In th" other World; the reſt all Ills annoy. 


This Paſſage being read to Diogenes, What then, ſays he, | 


ſhall the Cor dition of Pantzcion the notorious Robber, after 
Death, be better than that of Epaminondas, meerly for hi; 
being initiated in theſe Myſteries? In like manner, when 
one Timotheus on the Theatre, in the Praiſe of the God- 
deſs Diana called her Menas, T hyas, Phebas, Luſſas, Ti- 
tles implying extravagant Enthuſiaſms, even to a de- 
gree of Frenſy) Cyneſias preſently cries out to him a- 
loud, May thy Daughter, 'Timotheus, be ſuch a Goddeſs * 
And witty alſo was that of Bion to Theognis, ſaying, 

One can not ſay, nor do, if poor he be; 

His Tongue is bound to th* Peace, as well as he. 


How comes it to paſs then, ſaid he, (Theognis) that thy /elf 


being ſo poor, prateſt and grateſt our Ears on this manner * 
Nor are we to omit,in reading, 


We are to obſerve 1 £ hints which from ſome © | 
ther Words or Phraſes border- | 
ing on thoſe that offend us may | 
help to rectify our Apprehen- | 
ſions. But, as Phyſicians uſe Ca. 


the coherence of ſuch 
Speeches as are of- 
fenſive in Poets: and 
whether no neigbbour- 
ing Word or Phraſe 


mollifie them. tharides ſuitably to their Opinion 


of them, that though their Bodies 


An 
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to be deadly Poiſon, yet their Feet and Wings are Medi- 
2 cinal : So muſt we deal with Poems. If any Noun or 
ve, | Verb near at hand, may aſſiſt to the Correction of any 
ſuch ſaying, and preſerve us from putting a bad Con- 
ſtruction upon it; we ſhould take hold of it, and im- 
ploy it to aſſiſt a more favourable Interpretation. As 
ſome do in reference to thoſe Verſes of Homer, 


ho EY Sorrows and Tears moſt commonly are ſeen 

ſelf 1 To be the Gods Rewards to wretched Men. 

and And [in the Paſſage before quoted.] 

7 | The Gods who have no Cauſe themſelves to Grieve, 

_ | For euretched Man a Web of Sorrow Weave. 
For, they ſay, he ſays not of Men fimply, or of all Men, 
that the Gods Weave for them the fatal Web of a ſor- 
rowful Life: But he affirms it only of Fooliſh and Im- 
prudent Men, whom becauſe their Vices make them 

ſuch, he therefore calls Wretched and Miſerable. 

he Another way whereby thoſe 8 

after paſſages which are ſuſpicious in 2 _— 8 

bi: Poets, 2 be transferred to a th 515 r hos "od" 

hen | better Senſe, may be taken from , Ty * 

en ſome words to a Dit- 


Jod- the uſe of Words ; which a Young- 


Ti- Man 2 indeed to be more ferent or more Em- 


ö F: N hatical Senſe than 
* exerciſed in, than in Gloſſes (as P 41 

4 Md wie call them) or Comments. For 21 l in ord 

4% | it will be a point of Philology, 0. 

g. which will not be unpleaſant to him to underſtand, 


that when he meets with prjadzp), in a Poet, that word 
ſignifies, an % [that is an ill Circumſtantiated] Death: 
s ſelf | For the Maredonians uſe the word e to ſignifie 
J Death. So the olians call Victory gotten by patient en- 


Jin durance of hardſhips, fr; and the Dryopians call 
85 Demons d. 


1 * But of all things it is moſt Ne- Ho we are to un- 
£ : ceſſary, and no leſs Profitable, if derſ and them, evhen 
. ye deſign to receive Profit, and they make uſe of tle 
3 not hurt from the Poets, that we Names of Gods, tle 
inion underſtand how they make uſe of Terms of Evil and 
odics the Names of Gods; as alſo of Good, &. 


be i D 5 | the 
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the Terms of Evi! and Good: And what they mean by 


the Soul and Fate; and whether theſe words be [always] 
taken by them in one ſand the ſame] or rather [ſome- 


times] in various Senſes: As alſo many other Words are. 


For ſo the word NO, ſometimes ſignifies a Material 
Houſe, as in that, 


1 n Account And ſometimes a Man's Eftate : as in that, 
ma » in # 

e 2 ſed EO iilal por cx 

in Poets to And ſo Bie, ſometimes ſignifies Liſe: as in, 
aifferent 
Senſes. . 


jj, J UMM 
Kuarozaire Tondo BioJoto fi pa-. 
And ſometimes a Man's Wealth ; as in 
ich- df N 201 u,. 
And davev is ſometimes taken for being uneaſie and 
quieted in Mind; as in 
das lar na davso” dee’, Tiνοσ d airds.: 
And elſewhere for Boaſting and Rejoicing ; as in, 
H Ns - Tor En Toy aANTHY, 


In like manner dd, either ſignifies to be moved ; as 
in Euripides, when he ſaith, 


KnTC- Heal os Ex *ATaAay|iins aA : 
Or to :; as in Sphocles (who uſeth it for Sedo) 
when he writes thus, 


Tivag m id\egs mas 5 wor Ce, 
*InJneiors xAd roy /Ze5t ape ro. 


It is Tlegant alſo, when they adapt the uſe of words 


to the preſcnt Matter, as Grammarians teach, which 


(applied to other Matters) are of another fignification. 
As in that. | 


Ni 9aig nv eiv6r pecan dl iv gipma. gia a:; 
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For here eivg# ſignifies to Praiſe, inſtead of {Taiyar, 


& and, to Praiſe, 1s uſed for to Refuſe. According as in 


Converſation, 1: is common with us [Greeks] to ſay, 
, Exe and eps; by which forms of Speech, we 


refuſe a thing which we do not want, or receive it not; 


but ſtill with a civil Complement. So alſo ſome ſay, 
that Pro/erpina is called gnawn, in the notion of Taeas-: 
T1]1, or fe, becauſe Death is by all Men ſhunned. 
And the like diſtinction 
of Words we ought to ob- 
ſerve alſo in things more 
weighty and ſerious. Lo be- 
gin with the Gods: we ſhould 
teach onr Youth, that Poets, 
when they uſe the Names of 


Gods, ſometimes uſed to ſig- 
nifie the Gods themſelves ſo 
called; and ſometimes cer- 
tain Powers and Gifts of 
others. 


Goc, ſometimes mean properly the Dine Brings ſo cal- 


led: but otherwhiles underſtand by thoſe Names, cer- 


tain Pæcbers of which the Gods are the Donors and 


Authors; having firſt led us into the uſe of them by 
their own Practice; as when Are hilochus prays, 


King Vulcan, bear thy Suppliant, and grant, 
That what thou'rt wont to give, I never cant: 


It is plain, that he means the God himſelf, whom he in- 


vokes, But when elſewhere he bewails the drowning 


of his Siſter's Husband in the Sea, who had not ob- 


tained lawful Burial, and ſays, 


Had Vulcan his fair Limbs to Aſhes turn'd, 
I for his loſs had <with leg Paſſion mourn'd. 


He gives the Name of Vulcan to the Fire, and not the 


Lest). Again, Exrijides, when he ſays, 


No; by the glorious Stars I ſevear 
Of bloody Mars and Jupiter. 


dle means the Gods themſelves, who bare thoſe Names, 


But when Sophoctes ſaith, 


Blind Mars doth mortal Mens Affairs confound. 
A; the Swines ſrout doth quite defare the Ground. 


We are to underſtand the word Mari to denote [not 


The Nimes of Heathen - 
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the God ſo called, but] War. And by the ſame word 


we are to underſtand alſo, Weapons made of [hardned] 
Braſs, in thoſe Verſes of Homer, | 


Theſe are the Gallant Men, whoſe Noble Blood 
Keen Mars did ſhed near ſwift Scamander's Hood. 


Wherefore, in conformity to the 
Fn — of : | Inſtances given, we muſt Con- 
taken for Fate or For- celve and bear in Mind, that by 
Keck the Names of Fupiter alſo, ſome- 
times they mean the God himſelf 
ſometimes Fortune, and oftentimes alſo Fate. For when 
they ſay, 
Great jupiter, who from the lofty Hill 
Of Ida govern'ſt all the World at Mill: And, 
For who (but who himſelf too fondly Loves) 
Dares lay his Wiſdom in the Scale with Jove's ? 


They underſtand Jupiter himſelf: But when they aſcribe 
the event of all things done to Fuziter, as the cauſe, 
ſaying of him, 

Many brave Soul to Hell Achilles ſent, 

And Jove's deſign accompliſht in th' event, 


They mean by Jove, no more but Fate. For the Poct 
doth not conceive that God contrives miſchief againſt 
Mankind; but ſoundly declares the meer neceſſity of 
the things themſelves : to wit, that Proſperity and Vi- 
ctory are deſtined by Fate to Cities and Armies, and 
Commanders, who govern themſelves with Sobriety : 
but if they give va to Paſhons, and commit Errors, 
thereby dividing and crambling themſelves into Facti- 
ons, as thoſe [of whom the Poet ſpeaks] did, they do 
unhandſom Actions, and thereby create great Diſtur- 
bances, ſuch as are attended with ſad Conſequences. 


For to all unadviſed Acts, in fine, 
Tre Fates unhappy iſſues do aſſign. 
But when H ſiod brings in Prome!þ:us thus counſelling 
his Brother Epimetheus, 
Brother if Jove to thee a preſent make, | 
Take beed, that from his Hands thou nothing take ; i 
0 
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He uſeth the name of Four, to expreſs Fortune : for he 
calls the good things which come by her (ſuch as Ri- 
ches, and Marriages, and Empires, and indeed all Ex- 
ternal things, the Enjoyment whereof is only Profi- 
table to them, who know how to uſe them well) the 
Gifts of Fove. And therefore he adviſeth Epimetl eus 
(an ill Man, and a Fool withal) to ſtand in fear of, 


and to guard himſelf from Proſperity, as that which 
would be hurtful and deſtructive to him. 


Again, where he ſaith, 


Reproach thou not a Man for being poor; 
His Poverty's God's Gift, as is thy ſtore. 
He calls that which befalls Men by Fortune, God's Gift 2 


and intimates,that it is an unworthy thing to reproach 
any Man for that Poverty which he falls into by For- 
tune: whereas, Poverty is then only a matter of Diſ- 
grace and Reproach, when it is attendant onSloth and 
Idleneſs, or Wantonneſs and Prodigality. For, before 
the name of Fortune was uſed, they knew there was a 
powerful cauſe, which moved irrcgularly and unlimi- 
tedly, and that with ſuch a force, that no human Rea- 
ſon could avoid it: and this Cauſe they called by 
the Names of Gods. As we are wont to call divers 
things, and Qualities, and Diſcourles, and even Men 
themſelves [for their excellency] divine. And thus may 
we rectifie many ſuch ſayings concerning Fupiter : 
as would otherwiſe ſeem very abſurd. As this, for 
Inſtance, | 


Before Jove's Door, two fatal Hor ſoeads fill d, 

With human Fortunes, good and had luck yiild : And, 
Of violated Oaths, Jove took no care ; 

But ſpizhifully both Parties cruſbt ty Mir: And, 
To Greeks and Trojans both, this cha, the riſe 

Of miſchief, ſuitable to Jove's device: 


Which paſſages we are to interpret as ſpoken concern- 
ing Fortune and Fate : of the Cauſality of both which, 
no account can be given by us, nor do their ettetts fall 
under our power. But where any thing is ſaid of Fu- 
titer, that is ſuitable, rational and probable, there we 
are 
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are to conceive that the Names of that God are uſed 


properly. As in theſe Inſtances. 


Through others ranks he conquering did range, 

But ſbun d with Ajax any blows , exchange: 

But Jove's diſpleaſure on him he had brought, 

Had he with one ſo much his betters fought. And, 
For though great matters are Jove's ſpecial cave, 
Small things F inferiour Dzmons truſted arc. 


And other word there are, which the Poets remove 
and tranſlate from their proper Senſe by accommoda- 
tion to various things, which deſerve alſo our ſerious 
Animadverſion. Such an one, for 
Ape m, or Vertue, inſtance, is that of epsr}, or Ver- 
a word equivocal in tue. For becauſe Vertze does not 
Poets. only render Men prudent, juſt and 
good, both in their Words and 
Deeds; but alſo, oftentimes purchaſeth to them Ho- 
nour and Power; therefore they call likewiſe theſe by 
that name. As we [Greeks] are wont to call both the 
Olibe- Tree, and the Fruit RN; and the Beeck-Tree, 
and its Maſt gyy9s; communicating the Name of the 
one to the other. Therefore, when our young Man 
reads in the Poets ſuch Paſſages as theſe, 


This Law th* immortal Gods to us have ſet, 

That none arrive at Vertue, but by ſweat : And, 
The adverſe Troops then did tre Grecians ſtout 

By their meer Vertue profl. gate and rout : And, 
It now the Fates d. termined have our Death, 

To Vertue we'll conſign our parting Breath. 


Let him preſently conceive that theſe things are ſpoicen 
of that moſt excellent and divine habit in us which 
we underſtand to be no other than right Ro2/01,, or he 
lie heſt Aitainment of the reaſonaole Nouri, and moſt ag ee 
able to the Conſtitution thereof. And again, when 
he reads this, 


Of Vertue, Jupiter to one gives more 
And leſſens, <when he liſts, another's ſtore : 
And this, 
Vertue and Honour (though great Names they ben) 
Yet upon Wealth they both attendant are Let 
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Let him not fit down in an aſto- What Vertne is 
niſhing Admiration of rich Men, properly. 

as if they were enabled by their 

Wealth to purchaſe Vertxe ; nor let him imagine, that 
it is in the power of Fortune to encreaſe or leſſen his 
own Wiſdom : but let him conceive that the Poet by 


Vertue meant cither Glory or Power,or Proſp:rity,or ſome- 


thing of like import. For Poets uſe the ſame ambi- 
uity alſo in the word xn or evil; which ſometimes. 
in them properly ſignifies a wicked and malicious diſpo= 


| ſition of Mind. As in that of Heſiod. 


Evil is ſoon acquired: for every where 
There's plenty on't and tall Mens dwellings near; 


And ſometimes ſome evil Accident, or Misfortune ; as 
when Homer ſays, 


Sore Evils when they haunt us in our Prime, 
Haſten old Age on us before our Time. 


As, alſo in the word Eudkiue- Evdtiuoria, or Bleſ- 
ia [and others of the ſame ſedneſs, and other terms 
import, which ſignifie Happineſs of like import equivocal 
or Bleſſedneſs] he mould be ſore - too. 

ly deceived, who ſhould imagine that whereſoever he 
meets with it in Poets, it means (as it does in Philo- 
ſophy) a perfect habitual Enjoyment of all good things ; or, 
the leading a Life every way agreeably io Nature and that 
they do not withal, by the abuſe of ſuch words call 
rich Men Happy or Bliſſed; and Power of Glory, Felicity. 
For though Homer rightly uſeth J erms of that nature 
in this Paſſage, 


Tough of ſuch great Eſtates I am faſſeſt, 
Yet with true inward joy | am not bleſt : 


And Menander, in this, \ 


So great's th Eftate I am endowed withal, 
All fay I'm rich; but none me happy call: 
Yet Euripides diſcourſeth more confuſedly and per- 
plexedly, when he writes after this manner, 
If 1 can't live from all diſturbance free, 


Then take. who will, ſuch happineſs for nie, And, 


But 


— 
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But tell me, Man, why valu'ft thou ſo high in 
Th' unjuſt Beatitude of Tyranny ? th 
on 
8 ; Except, as I ſaid, we allow ro 
n 1 8 him the uſe of theſe Words P. 
ana 9) inatranſlatitious and abuſive ne) 
| Senſe, of 
But enough hath been ſpoken of theſe Matters. Ne- wh 
vertheleſs, this Principle is not once only, but often to ets 
be inculcated and preſſed on young Men; That Poetry eſte 
when it undertakes a fictitious Argument, by way of im- (cr 
tation, though it make uſe of ſuch Ornament and Illuſtration rou 
as ſuit the Actions and Manners treated of, yet diſclaims not the 


all likelyhood of Truth; ſeeing the force of iniltation, in order For 
to the perſevading of Men, lies in probabiliiy. Wherefore and 


ſach imitation as does not altogether ſhake hands with if h 
Truth, carries along with it certain Footſtcps of Ver- to h 
tue and Vice mixed together, in the Actions which it Act. 


doth repreſent. And of this Nature 1s Homer's Poc- 
try, which totally bids adieu to Stoici/m, the Principles 
whereof will not admit any Vice to come near where 
Vertue is, nor Vertue to have any thing to do where 
any Vice lodgeth : but affirm, that he that is not a 
Wiſe Man can do nothing well, and he that is fo, can 


do nothing amiſs. Thus they determine in the & Vol,. ( 
But in human Actions, and the Affairs of common Lite, ] 
the Judgment of Euripides is verified, that J 
Vertue and Vice ne er ſeparately exiſt : N 
But in the ſame Acts each with other tui ſt. ; 
a : [Next, it is to be obſerv- 
8 8 of Contrivance ed, that] Poetry waving the | 
4 | 'Fruth of things, docs moſt 
Labour to Beautify its Fictions with varicty and nul! 
pricity (of contrivance.) For Variety beſtows upon Ja- f & 
bie, all that is pathetical, unuſual, and ſurprizing; and "ca 1 
thereby makes it more taking and ful, wherc:5, dnn 
what is void of variety, as it is 111 tiitable to the Natv'c — 
ned z 


of Fable; ſo it raiſeth no Paſhons at all. Upon wh 1 
deſign (of Variety) it is, that the Poets never repre'cn! 
the ſame Perſons always Vittorious, or Proſperous, or » 

ing 
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ing with the ſame conſtant tenour of Vertue; yea, even 
the Gods themſelves, when they engage in human Acti- 


ons, are not repreſented as free from Paſſions and Er- 
| rours: leſt for the want of ſome * Difficulties and croſs 
Paſſages, their Poems ſhould be deſtitute of that brick- 


neſs, which is requiſite to move and aſtoniſh the Minds 
of Men. Theſe things therefore ſo ſtanding, we ſhould, 
when we enter a young Man into the Study of the Po- 
ets, endeavour to fre? his Mind from that degree of 
eſteem of the good and great Perſonages in them de- 
ſcribed, as may incline him to think them to be mir- 
rours of Wiſdom and Juſtice, the chief of Princes, and 
the exemplary meaſures of all Vertue and Goodneſs. 
For he will receive much prejudice,if he ſhall approve 
and admire all that comes from ſuch Perſons, as great, 
if he diſlike nothing in them himſelf, nor will endure 
to hear others blame them,though for ſuch Words and 
Actions as the following Paſſages import. 


Would Jove, Minerva and Apollo yield 

That every Greek and Trojan el/e were kill'd ; 

For thou and I alone ſhould then enj 

Th unrival'd honour of ſubverting Troy. And, 
The weſul crizs of (Priam's Daughter fair) 
Caſſandra, heard I with my dying Ear, 

WWioom (when ſhe had firft knockt me on the head) 

Falſe, Clytemneſtra by me murthered. And, 
Lye with thy Father's Vſhore, my Mother ſaid, 

That ſhe th' old Man may loath : and I obey'd. And, 
Of all the Geds, O Father Jove, there's none 

Thus given to Miſchief, but thy ſelf alone. 


* 


* Orig. («xi1d vor x, aννν,·˙,˙νο I render the latter, Cereſi Paſe 
ſages ] For he means thoſe Paſſages in Poems wherein Heroes are repre» 
ſented, winning their Glories with oppofitson from (ach as ſometimes pus 
them to the worſe. Others read, (4xd12ywrtoor) inſuperable, and if that 
reading be allowed; I would render ic thus, leaſt where Perſons are repre+ 


ſented in a Poem, as beyond danger, and miterly inſuperable, it become deſti- 
te, 


Our 
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Dung Men muſt not be 


Our Young Man is to be 
taught, not to commend ſuch 
Things as theſe; no, nor to 
ſhew the nimbleneſs of his 
wit, or Subtilty in maintain- 
ing an Argument, by finding 
out plauſible Colours and 
Pretences to varniſh over a bad Matter. But we ſhould 
teach him rather to judge, that Poetry is an Imitation 
of the Manners and Lives of ſuch Men as are not per- 
fectly pure and unblameable ; but ſuch as are tinctured 
with Paſſions, miſled by falſe Opinions, and muffled 
with Ignorance ; though oftentimes they may by the 
help of a good natural Temper change them for bet- 
ter Qualities. For the young Man's Mind being thus 
| 3 2g and diſpoſed,will receive no Damage by ſuch 

aſſages, when he meets with them [in Poems :] but 
will on the one fide be elevated with Rapture at thoſe 
Things which are well ſaid or done, and on the other, 
will not entertain, but diſlike, thoſe which are of a 
contrary Character. But he that admires, and is tranſ- 
rted wich every hing, as having his Judgment en- 
aved by the Eſteem he hath for the Names of Heroes, 
will be unawares wheedled into many evil Things, and 
be guilty of the ſame Folly with thoie who imitate the 
Crookedneſs of Plato, or the Stammering of Ariſtor/:. 
Nor muſt he carry himſelf timorouſly herein, nor like a 
Superſtitious Perſon in a Temple, tremblingly adore 
all he meets with; but uſe himſelf to ſuch Confidence, 
as may enable him openly to pronounce, This was !!!, 
or incongruouſly ſaid : and That, bravely and gallantly ſpo- 
ken. For Example: Achilles [in Homer, ] being offended 
at the ſpinning ont that War by Delays, wherein he 
was deſirous by Feats of Arms to purchaſe to himſelf 
Glory ; calls the Soldiers together, when there was an 
Epidemical Diſeaſe among them. But having himſelf 
ſome ſmattering Skill in Phyſick, and perceiving, after 
the ninth Day, which uſeth to be decretory in ſuch 
Caſes, that the Diſeaſe was no uſual one, nor pro- 
ceeding from ordinary Cauſes; when he ftands up 


to ſpeak, he waves applying himſelf to the Solglers 
an 


taken with all Pallages in 
a Poet; but be taught to 
exerciſe their Judgment, 
concerning what is well or 


© gravel 


ſes his 
was ta 


In / 
Aud 
The « 
delive 
Moman 
red, 2] 
Actio 
fond / 
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be and addreſſeth himſelf as a Councellor to the Gene- 


ch ral, thus, 


ry Sir, I perceive, with tedious wandrings ſpent, 

= By this time all our minds are homewards bent. 

ng And he ſpake well, and with due moderation and deco- 
nd | rum. But when the Soothſayer [Chalcas,] had told him 
11d that he feared the <rrath of the moſt potent among the Gre- 
on | cians (after an Oath, hat while he lived, no man ſhould 
er- lay violent hands on him,) he adds (but not with like wif- 
ed dom and moderation, as he ſpake before,) 

ed No, though the man, whom thus thou feareſt moſt, 

hs Be Agamemnon, General of the Hoſt. 

et- 

ins In which Speech he declares the little value he had for, 
ich or rather, his Contempt of his chief Commander. And 
0 then, being farther x dings he drew his Weapon 
oſe with a deſign to kill him; which Attempt was neither 
er, I $299 nor expedient. And therefore by and by repent- 
ta ung his Raſhneſs, as being 

nſ- Advis'd by Pallas, he the theught abhorr'd, 

en- And in its Scabbard ſheath d his mighty Sword. | 
2 herein, again, he did rightly and worthily, in that, 
5" though he could not altogether quell his Paſhon, yet 
9m, he reftrained, and reduced it under the command of 
ph Reaſon, before it brake forth into ſuch an irreparable 
uae At of Miſchief. Again, even 4gamemnon himſelf talks 
e. that Aſſembly ridiculouſly, but carries himſelf more 
wy „ rarely, and more like a Prince, in the matter of Chry- 
| Fg ſes his Daughter. For whereas Achilles, when his Briſeis 
| 404 vas taken away from him, 

he In ſullenneſs withdraws ſrom all his Friends, 

ſelf Aud in his Tent his time lamenting ſpends : 

a lt The other [Agamenmon] himſelf hands into the Ship, 
1 e delivers to her Friends, and ſo ſends from him, the 
0 » euan, concerning whom a little before he decla- 
„ ed, that be loved ber better than bis Wiſe : and in chat 
— Action did nothing unbecoming, or ſavouring of 


ond Affection. Alſo Phoenix, when his Father bit- 
| terly 
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terly curſed him for having to do with one that wat 
his Harlot, ſays, 


Him, in my Rage I purpos'd to have kill d, 

But that my Hand ſome God in kindneſs held ; 
And minded me, that Greeks would taunting ſay, 
Lo, here's the Man, that did his Father ſlay. 


It is true, that Ariſtarchus was afraid (to permit theſe 
Verſes to ſtand in the Poet) and therefore cenſured 
them to be expunged. But they were inſerted (by Ho- 
mer) very aptly to the Occaſion of Phenix his inſtru- 
Eing Achilles what a pernicious thing Anger is, and 
what foul Acts Men do by its Inſtigation ; whiles they 
are neither capable of making uſe of their own Reaſon, 
or hearing the Counſel of others. 'To which end, he 
alſo introduceth Mcl-ager at firſt highly offended with 
his Citizens, and afterwards pacified : juſtly therein 
reprehending diſordered Paſhons, and 2 it as a 
good and profitable thing not to yield to them, but 
reſiſt and overcome them; and repent when one hath 


been overcome by them. i 
Now in theſe ces, the difference [of Actions] is 


To judge of difficult Paſſa- manifeſt. But where a like 
ges in Poets, 25 are to uſe clear Judgment cannot be 


PF paſſed, there we are to ſet- 
mine upon Suppoſitio ns dle the young Man's Mind 


thus, by way of Diſtin#ior. 
2 If Nauſica, Levine caſt her 


Eyes upon Ulyſſes, a Stranger, and feeling the ſame 
Paſſion for him as C-lyp/o had before, did (as one that 
was ripe for an Husband) out of Wantonneſs talk with 
her Maidens at this fooliſh rate, 


O that I might le ſuch an Husband's Wife ;; 
And in bis dear Embraces ſpend my Life ! 


She is blame-worthy for her Impudence and Inconti- 
nence. But, if, perceiving the Man's Breeding by his 
Diſcourſe, and admiring the Prudence of his Addreſſes, 
ſhe rather wiſheth to have ſuch an one for an Husban 
than a Merchant, or a dancing Gallant of her Fellow 
Citizens, ſhe is to be commended. And when U!y/es 13 
8 xepre- 


havin 
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| repreſented, rejoying at the ſight of (his Wife) Pe- 
as i nelope's jocular Converſation with her Moers, and at 


their preſenting her with Rich Garments and other 
Ornaments, 


Becauſe ſh? curninply the Fools cajoll'd, 
And barter'd light Words for their heavy Gold. 


If that Joy were occaſioned by Greedineſs and Cove- 
touſneſs, he diſcovers himſelf to be a more ſordid Pro- 
ſtituter of his own Wife, than Poliager is wont to 


Ho- be 5 8 on the Stage to have been, of whom 
tu. it is ſaid, 


d 
ley I Happy Man he, whoſe Wife (like Capricorn) Odyſ. 18. 
ſon, Stores him cuith Riches from a golden Horn |! 
„he But if, through foreſight, he thought thereby to 
with get them the more within his power, as being lull'd 


rein aſleep in e for the Future, by the hopes ſhe 
as a ave them at preſent ; this rejoycing, joined with Con- 
* * is 30% we - 

hdence in his Wife, was rational. Again, when he is 
brought in * zumbering the goods, which the Phæacians 
bad fer on ſhore, together with himſelf, and (that 
| done) were departed : if indeed, being himſelf left in 
12 uch a Solitude, and fo ignorant where he was, and 
J f 


having no Security there for his own Perſon, he is yet 
lollicitous, for his Goods, leſt 


} Theſe Verſes allude to the Fable of the Goat which ſuck d Jupiter, 
towhoſe gilded Horn he gave vertue to furniſh the Owner of it with 
hat he liked: and Tranſlated the Goat to Heaven - 

The Story on which this Diſcourte is grounded, is in Homer (Odyſſ. 
13.) this Antinews, King of the Plaaciant, and his Nobles, had given 
hes rich gifts at his Departure from them; and furniſhed him with 
a Ship to catty him and them to his own Country Lhaca. Viyſſes on Ship- 
board falls into a deep ſleep, which held him, ill the veſſel errived at 

n Haven in Ithaca; where the Mariners carried him on Shoar in the 

oſture he was in, and left him a ſleep under an Olive Tree, with all 

: bis Goode by him, and ſo departed. Ulyjes, when he awaked, won» 

cont Kered where he was; and thought the PA had de-lt fallly with 

by his m, and inſtead of [thaca, landed him in (ome unknown Country» 

Jreſſes hiles he was debating the matter in his Thoughts, it came into his 

rene Mind to examine whether he had all his Goods by hum, or no; Which is 
We Adtion that occaſions this Debate of our Author. 


The 
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Te fly Phecians when they ſtole to Sea, 
Had ſtol n ſome part of what they brought away. 

The Covetouſneſs of the Man deſerved in Truth to be 


itied, or abhorred rather. But, if, as ſome ſay (in * 
fie Defence) being doubtful whether or no the Place fee 
(where he was landed) were [thaca, he made uſe of the 180 


juſt Tale of his Goods to infer thence the Honeſty of fan 
the Phæaciam; becauſe it was not likely they would ex- erh 
ſe him in a ſtrange Place, and leave him there, with her 
bis Goods by him untoucht, (lo as to get nothing by tem 
their Diſhoneſty,) then he makes uſe of a very fit teſt not 
for this Purpoſe, and deſerves Commendation for his han 
Wiſdom in that Action. Some alſo there are who find Þ ſucl 
Fault with [that Paſſage of ] the putting bim on Shore, Þ ſack 
(if it were ſo indeed,) when be was aſle:p ; and tell us, Þ ch 
that the People of Tuſcam have ſtil] a traditional Story | 4 
among them concerning Ulyſſes, that he was naturally Þ the 
Sleepy, and therefore a Man whom divers could not I he; 
freely converſe with. But if his Sleep were but feigned, Þ ,... 
and he made uſe of this Pretence only of a natural In ufd 
firmity, by counterfeiting a Nap, to hide the ſtrait he I poet: 
was in at that time in his Thoughts; betwixt the Shame girer 
of ſending away the Phæacians, without giving thema Þ ©. 
friendly Collation, and hoſpitable Gifts, and the fear he 9011 
had of being diſcovered to his Enemies by the treating I uin; 
ſuch a Company of Men together; they then approve it. N very! 
Now, by ſhewing young Men theſe Things, we ſhall *. 
preſerve them from being carried away to any Corrup- ſpoke 
tion in their Manners, and diſpoſe them to the Ele- | 
ction and Imitation of thoſe that are good: as being T6 


before inftructed readily to diſapprove thoſe, and com. 


. „ mend theſe. But this ougit 
T be Caution with which with the moſt care to bc 


Tragedies are to be read. done in the reading of ſuch 
Trazedies, wherein probable and ſubtile Speeches are 
made uſe of in the moſt foul and wicked Actions. For 
that is not always true, which Sophocles ſaith, that 


To ſerve a turn, good Words be il hardly find, 
Mao is by Cuſtom to ill Deeds inclined. 
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For even he himſelf is wont to apply pleaſant Reaſo- 
nings and plauſible 9 to thoſe Manners and 
Actions which are wicked or unbecoming. And in 
another of his Fellow-Traged:ans, we may ſee even Phe- 
| dra her ſelf repreſented, as juſtifying her unlawful Af- 
* feftion of Hippolytus by accuſing Theſes of ill Carriage 
towards her. And in his Tos es, he allows Helena the 
ſame Liberty of Speech _— Hecuba, whom ſhe Jadg- 
1 ex- Þ eth to be more worthy Puniſhment than her ſelf for 
ith her Adultery, becauſe the was the Mother of Paris, that 


g by Þ tempted her thereto. A Young Man therefore, muſt 
t telt not be accuſtomed to think any thing of that Nature 
r his Þ handſomly or wittily ſpoken ; nor to be pleaſed with 
find ſuch colourable Inventions ; but rather more to abhor 
Shore, Þ ſuch Words as tend to the Defence of wanton Acts than 
us, the very Acts themſelves. 

Story And laſtly, * It will be uſeful likewiſe to enquire into 
arally che Cauſe why each thing is ſaid. For ſo Cato, when 
d not he was a Boy, 3 he was wont to be very obſer- 
igned, Þ vant of all his Maſter's Commands; yet, withal, he 
al In uſed to ask the Cauſe or Reaſon why he jo Commanded. But 
ait he Poets are not to be obeyed as Pedagogues and Law- 
Shame oivers are, except they have Reaſon to back what the 
them i W ſay. And that they will not want, when they ſpeak 


well; and if they ſpeak ill, what they ſay will appear 
vain and frivolous. But now a-days moſt young Men 
very briskly demand the Reaſon of ſuch [trivial] Spee- 
ches as theſe, and enquire in what Senſe they are 
| ſpoken. 
II bod il Luck, when Veſſels you ſet up, 

To place a Sacred on a Drinking Cuz. And 
| Who from's own Chariot to another leaps, 

| Scldom his Seat without a Combate keeps. 


7 


IMtI 


tn... 


- * Uſeful ro enquire into the Reaſons why ſuch and ſuch things are ſaid 
in Poets ; and examine thoſe Sayings by Reaſons. 
t This is taken out of Heſwd in his Leh, ] Cc. and being quoted 
mperfetly by our Author, I have verfe:ted it, by adding the omiited 
Clauſe, Lo 2p ir auld wilgg Tirols 7 ro compleat the 
*nſe, The Difficulty of interpreting this Paſſ ge, makes Interpreters to 
ny about the Senſe of ir. I follow my own Apprehenfions in this Tranſ- 


lation, 
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lation, making it a matter of ſuperſtitions Obſervation, which the Poet 
here enjoins3 for I find that dex, (which I render a Sacred Cup,) it 
rendred by à late Lexicographer, {Patina Libatoria, ] or, a Veſſel out of 
which the Heathens performed their Libation to the Gods before rhey 
drank : And I was the rather induced to comply with his Notion, be- 
cauſe this Precepr in the Poet ſtands in Conjunction with many more $4. 
perftitions Laws 3 and the common Tranſlators of that Poet render it (6. 
Ochers, it is true, make it a —_y Obſervation, to prohibit the ſetting 
the cup and Flagon one on the top of the other 5 by which there is a top 
put to the Circulation of the Wine among the Drinkers. But then they 
make @:y:509, to be the Cup they drunk out of 3 wherein the very Ety- 
mology of the Word confutes them. And yer I find our Author, in his 
Banguet of the Wiſe Men, giving this Senſe of it. If that rather like the 
Reader, I render it thus to his Guſt. 


I Luck attends the Man who on the top 
Of the full Flagon ſets the Drinking Cup. 


But to thoſe of greater Moment they give Credence 
without Examination, as to thoſe that follow, 


The boldeſt Men are daunted oftentimes, 

When they're reproached with their Parents Crimes. And, 
en any Man is cru ſbt by adverſe Fate, 

His Spirit ſhould be low, as his Eſtaie. 


And yet ſuch Speeches relate to Manners, and diſquiet 
Mens Lives by begetting in them evil Opinions and 
unworthy Sentiments, except they have learned to rc- 
turn Anſwer to each of them thus: Wherefore is it ne- 
ceſſavy, that a Man who is cru ſh:d by adverſe Fate, ſhould 
hade a di jected Spirit ? Tea, why, rather ſbould be not ſirug- 
gle againſt Fortune, and raiſe kiniſelf above ti e Preſſures of his 
low Circumſtances * Wry, if I my ſelf be a good and cuiſe 
Son of an evil and fooliſh Father, does it not rather become me 
to bear my ſelf confidently upon the Account of my own Ver- 
tue, than to be dejected and diſ-ſpirited becauſe of my Father's 
Defe#s ? For he that can encounter ſuch Speeches, and 
oppoſe them after this manner, not yielding him'c! 
up to be overſet with the blaſt of every Saying (as ap- 
proving that Speech of Heraclitus, that 


Maat e er is ſaid, thouch void of Senſe and Mit, 
The Size of a Fo:l's Intellect doth fit) 


will reje& many ſuch Things as falſely and idlel 
ſpoken. Theſe 
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Theſe Things therefore, may be of ule to preſerve 
ns from the hurt we might get'by the Study of Poems. 
But becauſe, as on a Vine the Fruit oftentimes lies ſha- 
dowed and hidden under its large Leaves and luxu- 
riant Branches: So in the Poets Phraſes and Fictions 
that encompaſs them, there are alſo many profitable 

and uſeful Ihings concealed from the View of youn 

Men (which yet ought not to be ſuffered, nor {houl 
we be led away from Things themſelves thus, but ra- 
ther adhere to ſuch of them as tend to the promoting 
of Vertue, and the well forming of our Manners ;) it 
will not be altogether uſeleſs, to treat briefly (in the 
next Place) of Paſſages of that Nature. Wherein, I 
inrend to touch only at ſome Particulars, leaving their 
larger Tractation, and the trimming up, and furniſhing 
ence them with a Multitude of Inſtances, to thoſe who pur- 

polcly Diſcourſe of them at large. 


Firſt, therefore, let our 
young Man be taught to un- T he Obſervation of the 


And, i 3ofland Good and "FE Differences of Speaking 1 
ers and Pho; and from 4 7 72 — m_ 1 
| thence apply his Mind to the „ e unortn Her- 


"hq 1 1 ſons, uſeful. As alſo, the 
quiet Words and Deeds which the the different manners of 


5 and Poet, [ «whom he reads] de- ; 

to re- cently, athgns to either of both 70006 

it ne- them. For Example, 4s, though in ſome Wrath, 
ſbeuld i peaks to Agamemnor, [thus decently : ] 

1 For I to like Recuards cannot pretend 

<p 10 With thee, when in Troys wrack our War ſhall end. 

na vw! 


ome me WW Vicreas Th tes, to the ſame Perſon ſpeaks reproach- 
on Var Wb lly in this manner, 

Father 1 T/y Tent with ſtore of Money thou haſt cram d. 

ey 65 if And Women for the preatejt Beauty fam'd : 

him e | Of which when filly Greeks a City take, 

(as ap They, firſt of all, to thee a Preſent make. 


Again, Achilles thus, 


If perhaps, Jove /o favour us at laſt, 5 
11 dll That ve may lay 12 roy s well wall a City waſte. 


'The C | ol, II, E But 


It is expedient alſo, to take notice of the different Car- 


74 How. a Young Man ought 
But Ther/ſites thus, 


Either my Valour, or ſome other, muſt 
Take Slaves to fill-thy Cheſts, or glut thy Luſt. 


Again, Diomedes, when Agamemnon taking a view of the 
Army, ſpeaks reproachfully to him, 


To his hard Words ſorbear to make repiy, 
For th Rev'vence he bare to Majeſty. 


Whereas Sth-nelus, a Man of ſmall note, replies on 
him thus, 


Sir, "when you-ought ſpeak Truth, what need you Iye ? 
For avith our Fathers ave for Valour vie. 


Now the Obſervation of ſuch Difference, will tcach 
the young Man the Decency of a modeft and moderate 
'Temper, and the unbecoming Nauſeouſneſs of [the 
contrary Vices of] boaſting and cracking of a Man“ 
own Worth. And it is worth while alſo, to take notice 
of [the Demeanour of] Ag.;mennon in the ſame Place 
(of the Poet. ] For he paſſeth by Se eu unſpoken to; 
but perceiving CHs to be 8 TY he neglects not 
him, but applies himſelf to anſwer him, and 


Sith cvith chat he had ſrid he was not pleas d, 
He with complying Words his Wrath appeas d. 


For, for him to have apologiz d to every one, had been 
too ſervile, and misbecoming the Dignity of his Per- 
fon ; whereas equally to have n:gle& every one, had 
been an Act of "x72 oo and Imprudence. And very 
handſome it is, that Diomedes, though in the hcat ol 
the Battle, he anſwers the King only with Silence; yet 
after the Battle was over he uſeth more Liberty to- 
wards him, ſpeaking thus, 


Ton call'd me Coward, Sir, but all Greeks kno: 
Withal, you are the firſt dar'd call me ſo. 


riage of a Wiſe Man, from that of a Sooth-ſayer popu 
larly courting the Multitude. For Chalcas, very unſea- 


ſouably, makes no ſeruple to traduce the King 22 5 
| e 
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the People, as having been the cauſe of the Peſtilence 

that was befallen them. But N-ſtor (intending to bring 

in a Diſcourſe concerning the reconciling 4 hilles to 

him) that he might not ſeem to charge 454a129mo be- 

he Þ fore the Multitude, with the miſcarriage his Paſhon 
had occaſioned, only adviſeth him thus, 


Invite, Sir, th' old Commanders to your Tent 
Ta Feaſt (twill give you no diſparagenent ) 
* Then ask their Fudgment; and who Counſels beſt, 
| Prefer you his Advice before the reſt. 


5 Which done, accordingly after Supper he ſends his Am- 
baſſadors. Now this Speech of Neſtor, tended to the 
rectifying of what he had before done amiſs : But that 
of Chalcas, only to accuſe and diſparage him. 

There is likewiſe Conſideration to be had of rhe 4if- 
[the ferent Manners of Nations. Such as theſe. The T rojans 


lan“ enter into Battle with loud out eries, and great Fierce 
tie neſs; but the Greets 

Place : 

1to; In rofoumnd Silence charge, as thoſe aubo know 

not W rat Reverence ty to their Leaders 07% 


For when Soldiers are about to engage an Enemy, the 
awe they ſtand in of their Officers, is au Argument 
buth of Courage and Obedience: For which purpoſe 
Plato teacheth ns, That wwe onuzht to entre our ſelets to 
| Fear, Blame and Diſgrace, more than Labour and Unger, 
And Cato was wont to ſay, That he better liked Men that 
| ere apt to LUnſh, than thoſe that looked pale. 

| Moreover, there is a particular Character to be noted 
| of tne Men who undertake for any Action. For“ Dole 
thus promiſeth, 


1! paſs through all their Hoſt in a diſguiſe, 
To their Flag-ſhip «when ſhe at Anchor lies. 
* 


But Diomedes promiſeth nothing, but only tells them, 
nt Car- lle hall be alle to perform his part the more undauntealy if 


ee. 


— 


1 popu * 5 P 4 _ ; Be 2 7 

inſea- Who was ſent as Spy by the Trojans. . 
before + Who was ſent on the ſame Employment by the Gracians, in the 
dhe Company of Vlyſſes, on his Requeſt, 


E 2 they 
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Wherein he inſinuates the high Commendation of 


they ſend a Co ion with him; whereby is intimated, lik 


that diſcreet foreſight is a Grecian, and civil, but raſh th 
confidence, a barbarous and evil Quality; and the for- 


mer therefore, to be imitated, and the latter to be 


àvoided. | 

It is a Matter too, of no nnprofitable conſideration, 1 WI 
how the Minds of the Trojans, and of Hector too, were the 
affected, when he and 4jax were about to engage ina | oth 
ſingle Combat. For A/}y!us, when upon one of the \ 
fighters at Fiſticuffs in the [fthmian Games, receiving fici 
a blow on the Face, there was made a great out-cry mil 
among the People, ſaid, What a thing is Practice? Ste to 
how the lookers on only cry out, but the Man that recei vod the 
the ſtroke is ſilent : But when the Poet tells us, that nen 
the (Greeks rejoyced when they ſaw Ajax in his gli— the 
ſtering Armour: but ther 
Te Trojans Knees for very fear did quake ; ry 
And even Hector' Heart began to ake. Tu 
Who is there, that wonders not at this difference? doth 
when the Heart of him that was to run the risk of in tl 
the Combat only beats inwardly, as if he were to un- die, 
dertake a meer wreſtling or running Match : but the Flow 


very Bodies of the Spectators tremble and ſhake, out of I other 
the kindneſs and fear which they had for their King. read! 


In the ſame Poet alſo, we may obſerve the diff bart 
rence betwixt the humour of a Coward, and a valiam tal of 
Man. For Tverſites ; 

Againſt Achilles a great Malice had, | 7 


And wiſe Ulyſſes he did Hate as bad. 


But Ajax is always [repreſented as] friendly to 44 
les; and particularly, ſpeaks thus to Hector, concern 
ing him, 
This ſingle Combat thou de-ſign'ſt with me, 
Shall give thee proof that Greece yields gallant Knights : 
Ard brave Achilles is not th only he, 
That ſlaughters Men, and like a Lion fights. 


that Valiant Man. And in what follows, he pus 
| Ike 
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ed, like handſom things of his fellow Soldiors in general, 
1th thus, 


or- 


- | For many Greeks, beſides my ſelf, Here be, 
Of force ſufficient to encounter thee, 
on, I Wherein-he doth not boaſt himſelt to be the only, or 
cre the beſt Champion; but one of thoſe, among many 
na | _— 2 * 1 that Combat. 
the at hath been ſaid, is ſuf- ; 
ing hcient, upon the point of Diſſi- Children ſpould be 
ry militudes; except we think fit taught to take ſpecial 
Ste to add this, That many of 79 of theſe Paſſages 
ied the Trojans came into the E. % Potts as are of uſe to 
that | nemics Power alive, but none of e bettering of nian 
gli. the Grecians , and that many of 7/3 7 atter than the 
them ſupplicated to their Ene- Language or any other. 
mies, as (for inſtance) Ardaſtus, Valter. 
the Sons of Antimachus, Luan; and even Hector himſelf 
intreats Achelles for a Sepulrure ; but not one of theſe 
nce ? doth ſo ; as judging, it bar4arous to ſupplicate to a Foe - 
k of in the Field, and more Greek-like either to conquer or 
5 un- die. But as in the ſame Plant, the Bee feeds on the 


t the Hower, the Goat on the Bud, the Hog on the Root, and 
ut of other Living Creatures on the Seed and the Fruit : So in 
ing. reading of Poems, one Man ſingleth out the Hiſtorical 
ditte- bart; another dwells upon the Elegancy and fit diſpo- 
lian Kal of words; (as Ariſtophanes ſays of Euripides, 


His gallaut Language runs ſmooth and rourd, 
That I am raviſht with ii harmonious ſound ;) 


| but others, to whom this part of my Diſcourſe is dire- 

acti , Hed, mind only ſu-h things as are uſeful to the better- 
ncern- ine of Manners, And ſuch we are to put in Mind, that 
ts an abſurd thing, that thoſe who delight in Fables, 

| ſhould not let any thing ſlip them of the Vain and Ex- 
travagant Stories [they find in Poets ;] and thoſe who 
affekt Language, ſhould pretermit nothing that is Ele- 
| gantly and Floridly expreft : and only the Lovers of 
| Honour and Vertue, and who apply themſelves to the 
| Study of Poems not for Delight, but for Inſtruction's 
lake, ſhould ſlightly and negligently obſerve. what is 
E ſpoken + 


ights: 


ion of 
ſpca 


like 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſpoken in them relating to Valour, Femperante or 
Juſtice, of whieh Nature are theſe Paſſages, 

Gallant Tydides, what hath us berid, 

That Valour from our daring breaſts is hid? 

Come, ſtand to me; for foul will be the ſham, 

PVhiles HeQtor boards our ſhips, if we be tame. 


For to fee a Man of the greateſt Wiſdom in danger of 
being totally cut off, with all thoſe that rake part with 
him, and yet leſs affected with fear of Death, than 
Shame and Diſhonour; muſt needs excite in a Youn 
Man a paſſionate affection for Vertue. And this, 


Joy d cuas the Goddeſs, for ſhe much did prize 
A Man that was alike both juſt and wiſe, 


Teacheth us to infer, that the Deity delights not in a 
rich, or a proper, ora ſtrong Man ; but in one that is 
ſurniſhed with Wiſdom and Juſtice. Again, when the 
ſame Goddeſs ( Minerva) faith, that the reaſon why 
the did not deſert or neglect Ulyſſes, was, 


Cauſe he was Wiſe and gallant things deſign'd, 

Aud hammer d noble Projects in his mind. k 
She therein tells us, that of all things pertaiuing to us, 
nothing is dear to the Gods, and wherein we reſemble 
them, but our Vertue; ſeeing like is produced by 
likeneſs. 

And ſeeing morcover, I it both 3 ang 0 
ally is, a great thing to be able 
Paſſages 1 ee. 0 d a Man's Anger; but 
Iating to the moderation a greater by far, to guar 2 
e Anger. Man's ſelf before-hand by Pru- 
dence, that he fall not into it, nor be ſurprized by it, 
therefore alſo ſuch Paſſages as tend rhat way are not 
flightly to be repreſented to the Readers. For Example, 
that Achilles himſelf (who: was a Man of no great For- 
bearance,nor inclined to ſuch Meekneſs)yet ore-ſpeaks 
Priamas to be calm, and not to provoke him, thus, 


Anger me not, old Father, (ſith my mind 
To reſtore Hector to thee is inclin'd, 
At Jove's Command) left in my Tent I be 


Tempted t' offend him by affronting thee. And 
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* And that he himſelf firſt waſheth, and decently cover- 
eth the Body of Hector, and then puts it into a Chariot, 


to prevent his Father's ſeeing it ſo unworthily mangled 
as it was, 


Leſt on the ſight of his torn Son, his rage 
S-ould the Old Man to ſome raſh ſpeech engage ; 


if | W hich might provoke him to unſh:ath his Sword, 

h | And by his ſlaughter diſobey Jove's word. 

m Forit is a piece of admirable Prudence for a Man o 
g |F prone to iger, as being by nature haſty and furious, 


to underſtand himſelf ſo well, as to ſet a guard upon 
his own Inclinations, and by avoiding provocations, to 
keep his Paſhon at due diſtance he os aſe of Reaſon, 
leſt he ſhould be unawares furprized by it.. And after 


13a KF the ſame manner, mnft the Man that is apt to be Dran- 
is ken, fore-arm himſelf againſt that Vice; and he that 
he z given to Wantonneſs, againft Luſt: as Ageſilaus re- 


hy fuſed to receive a kiſs: from a Beautiful Perſon addreſ- 
ſing to him; and Cyrus would not ſo much as endure 
to ſee Panthea, Whereas, on the contrary, thoſe that 
are not vertuouſly Bred, are wont to gather Fuel to 
enflame their Paſhons, and voluntarily to abandon 
vic themſelves to thoſe Temprations, to which of them- 
| b felves they are endangered. But Us does not only 

) IF rcftrain his own Anger, but (perceiving by the Dif- 
| courſe of his Son Tetemac/ ws, that — indignation 
Me dconceiv'd againſt ſuch Evil Men, was greatly provo- 
ri --- ked) he blunts his Paſſion too beforehand, and com- 
um poſeth him to Calmneſs and Patience, thus, 


Tough in my Houſe the Woorrs wrong me ſore, 
Tea, though by th Heels they drag me out of door, 
Or fing Darts at me, gives no Paſſion vent, 
Nor my Deſigns by too fond haſt prevent. 
For, as Men are not wont to put Bridles on their Hor- 
| ſes when they are running in full ſpeed, but bring 
then bridled before-hand to the Race: ſo do they uſe 
do pre- occupy, and pre-diſpoſe the Minds of thoſe 
perſons with rational Conſiderations to enable them 
to encounter Paſſion, whom they perceive to be too 
E 4. mettle- 
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mettleſome and unmanageable upon the ſight of pro- 
voking objects. | 

Furthermore ( the young Man) is not altogether 
rrymologics sf Names obe ie Nemo ai den. 
ſometimes to be beedeR. though he is not obliged to 
give much heed to ſuch idle deſcants as thoſe of Cl .- 
anthe who whiles he profeſſeth himſelf an Interpreter, 


plays the trifler. As 1n theſe paſſages [of Homer : 


Ze0 Tate laude gie fand 

Zed Ara Audoyalg — 
For he will needs read the two laſt of theſe words with 
an }yphrn [ to joyn them into one, ] and make them 
[ dyd-Nedwrare] for that the Air evaporated from the 
Earth, when it falls down again, is ſo called. Yea, 
and Chryſippus too, though he do not fo trifle, yet is he 
very je june [in his Interpretations] whiles he hunts 
after improbable Etymologies. As when he will need; 
force the words [eupvora Kegvidvy,) to import Fupiter's 
excellent faculty in ſpeaking, and powerſulneſs to per- 
ſevade thereby. 

But ſuch things as theſe, are fitter to be left to the 
r ps of 2 
; ans ; and we are rather to 
7 HOES. and good ; 66 upon ſuch Paſſages as 
in.. are both profitable and per- 
ſwaſive. [Such, for inſtance, as theſe, ] 


For though my rage would thus have tempted me, 
Yet I had learn'd a better Man to be. 

For very well he underſtood the Arts 

Of ſweet demeanour, to engage Mens Hearts. 


For whiles the Author tells us that Fortitude ay be 
taught ; and that an obliging and graceful way of con- 
— with others, is to be gotten by Art, and the uſe 
of Reaſon; he exhorts us, not to * the Improve- 
ment of our ſelves ; but by obſerving our Teachers In- 
ſtructions to learn a becoming Carriage: As knoꝶing, 
that Clowniſhneſs and Cowardice argue ill 1 
and Ignorance. And very ſuitable to what hath been ſai 

is that which is ſaid of Fupiter and Neptune, 


Poetical Commendations 


And, 


Both 


Poet 


to by 
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*  Byth Country-men: they were, and of one Race; 
But Jove the elder, and more knowing was. 
r For the Poet therein pronounceth. 
s Wiſdom to be the moſt Divine and Of Miſdom, 
2 Royal Quality. of all; as placing 
0 therein the greateſt excellency of Fupiter himſelf, and+ 
= judging all Vertues elle to be neceſſarily conſequent 
15 thereunto. We are alſo to accuſtom a young Man at- 


tentively to hear ſuch things as theſe, 
The Man in Wiſdom greatly deth excel, 


And therefore Lyes he will diſdain to tell. And, 
th It. ill becomes Antilochus the Wiſs, 
m ; By foul play to my Stecds to win the Prizn. + And,” 
he Mat? Glaucus talk at ſuch a rite? Hi can 
. Such Irſolence drot from ſo Wije a Man? © 
8 Which Speeches teach us, that it is beneath Wiſe Men 
d; IM to %, or to deal otherwiſe than fazly even in Games, or 
hs to blame other Men vithout juſt Cauſe, And when the- 
her- Port attributes Pinderus his vio- 
| lating the Ceſſation of Arms, {worn As the cauſe of Ho- 
the to by both ſides, to this Folly; he neſty and Chaſtity. 
ari- MW withal declares his Judgment, that 

to 2 Wiſe Man will not be guilty of an unjuſt Action.“ 
a8 The like may we alſo infer concernin Chaſtity, tak- 
der- ing our Ground for it, from theſe Paſſages, 
| High born Antæa, Prætus his fair Spouſe, 

Did madly tempt againſt her ſponſal vows, 
d, The wiſe Bellerophon, but be was ſby | 

With ſuch a foul Temptation to comply. And, 

Fair Clytemneſtra's , abi“, Reaſon ſcway d, 
be To ſuch a baſe act could nat be betray'd. 
mw | In which Speeches the Poet aſſigns Wiſdom to be the 
Sa | canſe of Chaſtity. And when in Exkortatious made to 
244 encourage Souldicrs to fight, he ſpeaks in this manner, 
ang, | What mean you, Gentlemen? Stand, fand for ſhame ; 
ding To fight, not fly, becomes the Lycian name; And: - 
ſaid ame and revenge, methinks ſhould fire your hearts, 

In ſuch a Combat to perform your part. 
Both 355 E 5 He- 
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Aud Valour, He ſeems to intimate, that prudent 

Men are valiant Men; becauſe they 

fear the ſhame of baſe Actions; and can trample on 
Pleaſures, and ſtand their Ground in the greateſt Ha- 

zards. Whence Timotheus in (rhe Play called) P-yſe, 
takes oceaſion handſomly to exhort the Græcians thus, 


And Me- Brave Soldiers of juſt ſhame in awe ſhould ſtand: 
deftly. For th'bluſhing face oft helps the fighting hand. 


And A:{chylus alſo makes it a point of Wiſdom, not to 


be blown ap with pride, when a Man is honoured, nor 
to be moved or elevated with the Acclamations of a 
Multitude ; writing thus of Anhiarazs, 


Not to ſeem wiſe, but to be ſo, he ſought : 

His gallant Breaſt was like a fruitjul Ground, 

WT here Seeds were ſown of Wiſdom moſt profound, 
Which graveſt Counſels to perfection brought. 


vor it is the part of a wiſe Man to value himſelf upon 
the conſciouſneſs of his own true worth and exce[lency. 
Whereas, therefore, all (inward perfections) are re- 
ancible to Wiſdom, it appears that all forts of Vertue 
and Learning arc included in it. 
Some ſuſpeBted Pa Again, Boys may be inſtructed 


x by. reading the Poets as they 
foges in and b. ought, to draw even from thoi 
3 * 3 


Paſſages that are moſt ſuſpe ccd 
for Wicked and Abſurd, ſomething rhar is uſeful and 
profitable; as the Bee is taught by Nature to gather 
the ſweeteſt and moſt. pleaſant Honey from the harſheſt 
Flowers, and ſharpeſt 'Thorns. It does indeed at the 
firſt bluſh caſt a ſhrewd "ſuſpicion on Agamenmon, of 
taking a Bribe, when (Homer tells us) that he dil- 
charged that *rich Man from the Wars, who preſent- 
ed him with his Fleet near Aha. 

Thus did he (having no great lift to ch,.) 

Buy an exemption ſrom the Siege of Troy; 

For rich he wwgs, and labour d, if he might, 

To live at home his Riches to enjoy. 


Yet 
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Yet (as ſaith Ariftotle) it was well done of him, to 
prefer a good Beaſt before ſuch a Man. For, the Truth 
is, a Dog, or Als is of more value than a timorous 
and cowardly Man that wallows in Wealth and Luxury. 
Again, Thetis ſeems to do undecently, when ſhe ex- 
horts her Son to follow his Pleaſures; and minds him 
of companying with Women. But even here, on the o- 
ther fide, the Continency of A-billes is worthy to be 
conſidered; who though he dearly loved Briſein, newly 
returned to him too; yet, when he knew his Life to 
be near its end, he does not haſten to the fruition of 
or ” Pleaſures; nor when he mourns for his Friend [Patrc- 
clus] does he (as moſt Men are wont) ſhut himſelf up 
from all Euſineſs, and negleft his Duty, but only 
bars himſelf from Recreations for his ſorrows ſake, 
whiles yet he gives himſelf up to Action, and military 
Employments. And Jrcbilechus is not praiſe-worthy 
neither, who in the midſt of his mourning for his Si- 


7 by VY FT 


0 


of" ſter's Husband drowned in the Sea, contrives to diſpel 

| his Grief by Drinking and Merriment. And yet he 
re- Nires this plauſible Reaſonro juſtiſie that Practice of his, 
tue. To Drink, and Dance, rather than mourn, I chuſe; 
ol Nor <vrone [ tim, whom Aourning can't reduce. 
ic Bs: | | 
hey For, if he judged himſelf to do nothing amiſs when 
oe be followed Sports and Banquets [ in that caſe ;] ſure, 
ed ve ſhall not do worſe, if in whatever Circumſtances, 
and ve follow the Study of Philoſophy, or manage publick 
* Affairs, or go to the Market, or to the Academy, or fol- 
heſt low our Husbandry. Wherefore, thoſe Corrections al- 
the Concerning the ſo are not to be rejected, which 
Fn len of Po- Cleanthes and Antiſthenes have made 

11 


uſe of. For Antiſthenes, ſeeing the 
Athenians all in a Tumult in the 


Theater, and juſtly, upon the pronunciation of this 
Verſe, 


Except ephat Men think ſuch, there's nothing ill: 
Preſently ſubjoyned this Corrective, | 
But what's ſo, is fo, think Men what they cuill. 


And C leanthes, hearing this Paſſage concerning Wealth, 
' G rat 


ets /ayingse 


Yet 
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: 


Great is th' advantage that great Wealth attends, 7 

For oft cith it we purchaſe Health and Friends : v 
Preſently altered it thus, te 
Great diſadvantage oft attends on Wealth ; * 

Me purchaſe Whores with't and deſtroy our Health. = 
And Zeno CorreCted that of Sophoc eg, 

The Man that in a Tyrants Palace drvellt, 

His Liberty for's Entertainment ſells : Y 

; : th 

After this manner, 2 

Nor if he came in free, he cannot loſe 7 

His Liberty, though in a Tyrant's Houſe. Ko 
Meaning by a free Man, one that is undaunted and mag- of 
nanimous, and one of a Spirit too 1 to ſtoop be- ra. 
neath it ſelf. And why may not we alſo, by ſome ſuch 


Acclamations as thoſe, call oft young. Men to the bet- 
tex fide, by uſing ſome Things 5 by Poets) after 
the ſame Manner ? For Example, tis ſaid, 


*Tis all that in this Life one can require, 
To hit the Mark he aims at in Deſire. 
To which we may reply, thus, 
'T is falſe ; except one level his Deſire 
At what's expedient, and no more require. 
For tis an unhappy: thing, and not to be wiſhed, for 
a: Man to obtain and be Maſter of what he. deſires, if 
it be unexpedient. Again this Saying, 
Thon Agamemnon, muſt thy ſelf prepare, 
Of Foy and Grief by turns to take thy Share: 
T hy Father, Arterus, ſure, neter thee-begat, 
To be an unchang d Favourite of Fate. 
We may thus invert, 
Thy Father, Arterus, never thee begat, 
To be an unchang'd Favourite of Fate : 
Therefor:, if moderate thy Fortunes are, 
Thou ſhould'ſt rejoice always, and Grief forbear. 
Again it is ſaid, 
Alas ! This Evil comes from the Powers divine, 
That oft we ſee what's good, yet it decline. 


1 
De- 
ch 
et- 
ter 


Yea, 
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Vea, rather, ſay we, tis a brutiſh, and irrational, and 
wretched Fault of ours, that when we underſtand bet- 
ter 'Things, we are carried away tothe purſuit of thoſe 
which are worſe, through our Intemperance, and Effe- 
minacy. Again, one ſays, | 

* Oft thb ill-liv'd Teacher unſucceſsful proves; 

For not the Teacher's Speech but Practice moves: 
Yea, rather, ſay we, both the Speech and Practice; or 
the Practice by the Means of Speech; as the Horſe is 
managed with the Bridle, and the Ship with the Helm. 
For Vertue hath no Inſtrument ſo ſuitable and agree- 
able to haman Nature, to work on Men withal, as that 
of rational Diſcourſe. Again, we meet. with this [Cha- 
racter of ſome Perſon,] 

He's flexible both <vays, where Beauty moves; 

T hough I:ſs inclin*d lo Male than Female Loves. 
But had ſaid better thus, 


Where Modeſty ſets bis Deſives their tether 

He's prone to both alike ; [that's truly, neither :] 
For it is no Commendation of a Man's Dexterity, to be 
toſſed up and down as Pleaſure and Beauty move him; 
but an Argument rather of a weak and unſtable Diſpo- 
fition. Once more, this Speech, 


Religion damps the Courage of our Minds, 
And ev'n wiſe Men to Cowardice inclines : 


Is by no means to be allowed, but rather the contrary. 
For, 
Religion truly fortifies Mens Minds, 


And a wiſe Man to valtant acts inc. ines. 


As that which gives-not occaſion of Fear to any, but 
weak and fooliſh Perſons, and ſuch as are ungratetu 
to the. Deity ; who are apt to look on that Divine 
Power and Principle, which is the cauſe of all Good, 
with Suſpicion and Jcalouſie, as more inclined to Miſ- 
chief. And ſo much for that which I call Correction 
[of Poets Sayings.) 


——. 


This (in his Treatiſe de gerenda Republica) this Author cices from 
y | There 
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rene Sin er The 0 at 
= 2 75 uodatlan taught us well by C 
0 . | pus; which is, by Accom- 
modation of any Saying, to- transfer that which 1s uſe- 
ful and ſerviceable in it, to divers Things of the ſame 
kind. For whereas H-/#:d ſaith, 


If bat a Cow miſcarry, common Fame 
Upon the next ill Neighbour lays the Blame: 


The ſame may be applicd to a Man's Dog, or Aſs, 
or any other Beaſt of his, which is liable to the like 
Miſchance. Again, Euripid s faith, 


How can that Man be call 'd a Slave, who ſliohts 
Eun Death it ſelf, which ſervile Spirits frights ? 


The like whereof may be ſaid of hard Labour, or 
painful Sickneſs. For as Phyſicians finding by Experi- 
ence the Force of any Medicine, in the Cure of ſome 
one Diſeaſe, make Ute of it by Accommodation, pro- 
portionably to every other Diſeaſe of Affinity thereto : 
So are we to deal with ſnch Speeches as are of a com- 
men Import, and apt to communicate their Senſe to o- 
ther Things; we muſt not confme them to that one 
thing only to which they wereat firſt adapted, but tranſ- 
fer them to all other of like Nature; and accuſtom 
young Men by many parallel Inſtances to fee the Com- 
municablenels of them, and excrciſe the Promprnels 
of their Wits in ſuch Applications. So that when 
Menander lays, 

That Man is havpy at re uſual Rate, 

Meſe great Mind's fitted with a great Eftate : 


They may be able to judge, that the ſame is fitly ap. 
plicable to Cle, and Authority, and Elequence allo, an! 
that the Reproof which UH gives 4chill-s, when he 
found him fitting in Sus in the Apartment of thc 
young Ladies, 


Ttou, who from nolleft Greeks devic'/? thy Race, . 
Loft thou with ſpinning Wool thy B:rih diſgrace? 
| May 


| Unſde 
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May = as well given to * Prodigal, to him that un- 
dertakes any diſhoneſt Way of Living to the /lothful 
and wwlearned — thus, ph 

Thou, who from nobleſt Greeks derivſt thy Rare, 
Daoſt thou with Fudling thy great Birth diſgrace ? 
Or doſt thon ſpend 7 time in Dicing, or * other un- 
creditabl» Gaming, or deal in adulterate Wares, or gri- 
ping Uſury, not minding any * that is great, and 
worthy thy noble Extraction ? So when they read, 
For Wealth (the God moſt ſerves) I little care, 
Sith the worſs Men his Favours often wear : 
They may be able to infer; therefore as little regard 
is to be had to Glory, and bodily Beaw!y, and princely 
Robes, and prieſtly Garlands; all which alſo we ſce to 
be the Enjoyments of very bad Men. [Again, when 


they read this Paſſage, ] 


A coward Father probagatet his Vice, 
And gets a Sen Heir to his Cowardice. 


They may in Truth apply the ſame to [ntemperance, to 
Superftition,. to Envy, 4 all other Diſeaſes of Men's 
Minds, [that they alſo are des ivable by Propagation to 
Poſterity.] Again, whereas 'tis handiomely ſaid of Homer, 


O moſt unhappy Paris, 
Like whom no Mortal fair is. And,. 
O Hector, lovely fair, 


With ul om none may compare. 

The Word :p]2pxuray here uſed, denotes a Game among the Gra- 
cians, which Swuidas deſcribes to be the ſetting of Quails in a round 
Compals or Ring. and ſtriking et the Heads of them; and he that in the 
Ring ſtruck down one, had Liberty to ſtrike at the reſt in Order, bu: he 
that miſſed, wos obliged to ſet up Qa ils for others, and this they did by 
Turns, We have no Exglih Word thu I know of, to expre(s this Game, 
but becauſe it is here mentioned as mean and diſhmouratle, I render it in 
general (other uncreditable Gzmes.] In this Senie I find it taken by 
Eraſmms in his .Adagies, as alſo by Plate in his Alcibiades where he faith, 
Ove A, nay ot dj 0H # oflugoritiy, ty re, 
Ang, non arridere te decet reſpicientem eum qui coturn:ces ferit, & altos 
nuſdem generis hontines. And in his Phan, Ort u ve Ter Tyan 6 
a 554, lese 5 Tos deer d ie d psBupnrion, pin 75 oH νν , 
Pu JA i Ta Thiaura irlonazi. Non cum vulgaribus hominibus eſt certamen : 


ſed cum pra ſtant i ſimis 3 quamobrem non negligenter rei eſt gerendu, neque 
cuurnices ſun ferienda, neque n jnſmadi rrrum ad mirat ine ob fla peſcendum. 


For 


| 
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For whiles he mentions the Beauty of. Paris, with a 
Term of Diſgrace annexed, he ſhews that a Man who. 
hath no greater excellency than that of Beauty to com- 
mend him, deſerves to have it mentioned with con- 
tempt and ignominy : Such Expreſſions we ſhould 
make uſe of, in like Caſes to repreſs the Inſolence of 
ſuch as bear themſelves high upon the account of ſuch 


things as are of no real value: and to teach young 


Men to look upon the compellations of, O thou ri ins of 
Men, and O thou that excelleſt in feaſting, in multitudes of 
Attendants and Herds of Cattle, yer, and in Eloquent ſpeak- 
ing it ſelf ; to be, as they are indeed, Expreſſions that 
import Reproach and Infamy. For, in truth, a Man 
that deſigns to excel, ought to endeavour it in thoſe 
things that are in themſelves moſt excellent; and to be- 
come chief in the chiefeſt, and great in the greateſt 
things. Whereas Glory that ariſeth from things in. 
themſelves ſmall and inconſiderable, is Inglorious and 
Contemptible. To mind us whereof, we ſhall never 
be at a loſs for Inſtances, if, in reading Homer eſpeci- 
ally, we obſerve how he applieth the Expreſſions that 
import Praiſe or Diſgrace.; wherein we have clear 
Proof that he makes mall account of the good things 
either of the Body or Fortune. And firſt of all, in 
Meetings and Salutations, Men do not call others fair, 
or rich, or ſtrong; but nſe ſuch Terms of Commenda- 
tions as theſe, 


The Topicks, San of Laertcs, from great Jove deriving 
from which Thy Pedigree, and Skill'd in wifecontriving : 


good Poets And, 
take their Hector, on Son of Priam, - che advire 
commendati- Meth cue ſt ] ove's Men count of equal price 8 
ons, or diſ- And; 


graceful R Achilles Son of Pelens, whom all Story 
fett ons. 
And, 
Divine Patroclus, for thy avorth thou art, 
Of all the Friends I have, lodg d next my Heart. 


Shall mention as the Grzcians greateſt Glory: 


And moreover, when they ſpeak diſgracefully of any. 
e 


the 
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r Perſon, they touch not at bodily Def-#s, but direct all 
4 their Reproaches to vicious Actions As for Inſtance, 
a A dogged-looking, drunken Beaſt thou art; 
1 And as thy Boſom haſt a Dears faint Heart : 
| And, 
4 Ajax, at Brawling valiant fell, 
8 G Tongs is us'd to ſpeaking ill ? 
nd, 
1 A Tongue ſo looſe hung, and ſo vain withal, 
"4 Idomeneus, becomes thee not at all: 
at And, 
8 Ajax, thy Tongue doth oft offend ; 
ſe For of thy hoaſting there no end. 
e- Laſtly, when Ulyſſes reproacheth Therſites, he objecteth 
2 
>} not to him his Lamene/5, nor his Baldneſs, nor his 
in. Huncht Back : but the vitious quality of indiſcreet Bal- 
nd ling. [On the other fide] when the Mother LJ 
er means to expreſs a dalliance or motherly Fondneſs to 
ci- her Son Vulcan, ſhe courts him with an Epithet taken 
lat from his Halting, thus, 
oe Take courage, and fall on, 
% of My pretiy limping Son. 1 
air, In which Inſtance, Homer does [as it were] deride 
da- thoſe, who. are aſhamed of their lameneſs or blind- 
neſs; as not thinking any thing a Diſgrace that 1s not 
in it ſelf Diſgraceful ; nor any Perſon liable to a re- 
ding proach for that which is not imputable to himſelf, but 
g to Fortune. Theſe two great 


Advantages may be made by Moderation and Mag- 
thoſe who frequently ſtudy nanimity, to be gotten 
loets; [the learning] Modera- by reading the Poets. 
ton, to keep them from un- 

*aſonable and fooliſh reproaching others with their 
Misfortunes, when themſelves enjoy a conftant current 
of Proſperity and Magnanimity, that under variety of 
accidents they be not dejected nor diſturbed, but meck- 
ly bear the being ſcoffed at, reproached and drolled 
upon, Eſpecially, having that ſaying of Philemon rea- 
f any MY at hand [in ſuch Ciſes,] | 


Per- 


go How a Tung Man oupht 
_ That Spirits <vell in tune, whoſe ſaveet repoſe, 
No railers Tongue can ever diſcompoſe. 
And yet if one [that ſo rails] do himſelf deſerve Re- 
2 thou may ſt take occaſion [to retort upon 
him] his own Vices and inordinate Paſſions. As when, 
in the Tragedy, Adraſtur is aſſaulted thus, by Alemæon. 


T by Siſter's one that did her Husband kill ; 
He returns him this Anſwer ; 


But thou thy ſelf thy Mothers Blood did ſpill. 


For as they who ſcourge a Man's Garments, do not 
touch the Body; ſo thoſe that turn other Mens evil 
Fortunes or mean Births ro matter of Reproach, do 
only with vanity and folly enough-laſh their external 
Circumſtances, but touch not their internal part, the 
Soul, nor thoſe things which truly need Correction 
and Reproof. 

"I ava Wann Moreover, as we have above 


of Poets to be back'd mages 2 * quo Seri 
with the parallel Speeches pong bo ſetting in Oppoſiti- 
of Philoſophers. Gem, OY LEG LUIS 
onto them the Famous Speeches 
and Sentences of ſuch worrhy Men as have managed 
ick Affairs: ſo will it be uſefal to us, where-we 
any things in them of civil and profitable import, 
to i and ſtrengthen them by Teſtimonies and 
s talen from Philoſophers; withal, » Bring theſe 
the Credir of being the firft Inventors of them. For 
this is both juſt and profitable to be done, ſeeing by 
this means, fuch-Sayings receive an additional ſtrengt 
and eſteem; when it appears that what is ſpoken on the 
_ or ſung to the Harp, or occurs in a Scholar“ 
Leſſon, is agreeable to the Doctrines of Pythagoras and 
Plato: And that the Sentences of Chilon and Byas, tend 
ts theſame iſſue with thoſe that are found in the Au- 
thors which Children Read. Therefore muſt we ind 
ſtriouſly ſhew them, that theſe Postiral Sentences, 
Daughter, thy Sex is bor for Marriage-:aves ; 
It's therefore not thy work to order Mars: 


— . 


244 5. Jupiter tells Venus fo when ihe returned wounded by Dr 
| And, 
Wy 
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And 


» 
Jove's angry with them, whoſe unmanag d rage 
5 With thoſe that overmatch them doth engage, 


Differ not in Subſtance, but bear plainly the fame 
1, Senſe, with that Philoſophical Sentence, Know thy ſelf. 
| And theſe, 
Fools, who ly wrong ſeek to augment their ſtore Heſic 
And know not how much half than all is more. : 5 5 
And, . 
ot Of Counſel giv'n to miſchievous intents, 
il T he Man that gives it, moſt of all vepents : 
lo Axe of near kin to what we find in the determination 
al of Plato, in his Books intituled Gorgias, and Concerning 
he the Commontbealth; to wit, That it is worſe to do than to 


on ſuffer injury: and, that a Man more endamageth himſelf, 
when he hurts another, than he <vould be damnified, if be 

We were the ſufferer. And that of Aſchylus. 

ful Cheer wp, Friend; Sorrows when they higheſt climb, 

XY  Wiat they exceed in meaſure, want in time: 


hes We muſt inform them, is but the ſame famous | 
ped tence which is ſo much admired in Epicurus, That greas 
ve Griefs are but ſhort ; and thoſe that are of long continuance 
ort, are but ſmall. The former clauſe: whereof is that which 
and AÆſclylus here ſaith exprefly, and the latter, but the 
heſe conſequent” of chat. For if a great and intenfe Sorrow 
For do not laſt, then that which dorh laſt, is nor grear, nor 
b hard to be born. And thoſe words of Theſþis, 
gt Seeft not how Jove, becauſe he cannot lye, 
Nor vaunt, nor laugh at impious drollery; 
| And Pleaſures Charms are things to lim unknown, 
fone. Among the Gods wears the imperial Crown ? 
Au- Wherein differ they from what Plato ſays, That the 
indu- bine Nature alone is wneafiable of feeling joy or grief? 
And that ſaying of Barchylides, 

Vertue alone doth laſting honour gain; 

But Men of greateſt Spivits oft Wealth attain : 
and thoſe of Euripides much of the ſame import, 


Hence 


| 
| 
| 
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ſpondency of each to Re 


Hence Temperance in my eſteem excels, 
MA if conſtantly with Good Men dwells 
n 


* Strive to build Honour upon vertuous Deeds ; 
And uſe your Wealth to ſupply Vertwous Needs: 
So ſhll you, with the beſt of mortal, be 
Partakers of a firm felicity. 

Do they not evidently confirm to us, what the Philo- 


ſophers ſay of Riches, and other external good things, 
That <vithout Vertue they are fruitleſs and unprofitable En- 


Joyments ? 


Now thus to accommodate and 
reconcile Poetry to the DoCtrincs 
of Philoſophy, e it of its fabu- 
lous and perſonated Parts; and 
makes thoſe things which it de- 
livers uſefully, to acquire alſo the 
tation of Gravity: and over 
ä and above, inclines the Soul of a 
Young Man to receive the Impreſſions of Philoſophical 
Precepts. For he will hereby be enabled to come to 
them, not altogether deſtitute of ſome ſort of 
reliſh of them, not as to things that he heard no- 
thing of before, nor with an head confuſedly full of 
the falſe Notions which he hath ſucked in from the 
daily Tattle of his Mother and Nurſe, yea ſometimes too 
of his Father and Pedant ; who are wont to ſpeak of 
Rich Men as the Happy Men, and mention them always 
with Honour; and expreſs themſelves concerning Deb 
and Pain, with Horrour ; and look on Vertue without R. 


— 


The Ujeſulneſs of 
accommodating Po- 
etry and Philoſo- 
phy ; and teaching 
Children the Corre- 


other. 


T have in the rendring of theſe Verſes, made the boldeſt Adventure 
that I have done any where in this Trea'ife ; becauſe I find every Tan- 
Hater elle hath taken the ſame liberty, as was necefſary in fo corrupted 4 
Place, and wherein the varia leficnes give (© little help: I read them 
therefore thus, Trudy Tr Trade, Tur off dperay xadleppt 71004 
Poxtin' (iy Ed os Kah ar OnBice. The Verſes thus diltinguild'd, 
ſute the frame of many of Euripides s Chorus's, and by this correction © 
ſome Wards, the quotation ſutes the Aurhor's ſcope. I ſubmit it to the 
Reader, who I am aſſuted, if he be candid, will rake my endeavour to 
reſtore ſo corrupt a place in good part, although he be not of my mid 
in it. And if any be offended at it, I hope he will do the Author char 
right, as to offer a better Comment ot his own. S. 

C: 
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ches and Glory, as a thing of nought, and not to be de- 
fired. Whence it comes to paſs, that when ſuch Youths 
firſt do hear things of a quite contrary Nature from 
Philoſophers, they are ſurprized with a kind of Amaze- 
ment, Trouble and ſtupid Aſtoniſhment which makes 
them afraid to entertain or endure them. Except they 
be dealt with, as thoſe who come out of very great 
darkneſs into the light of the bright Sun; that is, be firſt 


4 accuſtomed for a while to behold thoſe Doctrines in Fa- 
bl bulous Authors as iu a kind of Falſe Light, which hath but 
0 a moderate Brightneſs, eaſie to be looked on and born, 
1d without diſturbance to the weak fight. For 9 
5 before heard or Read from Poets, ſuch things as theſe 
= are, 


Afourn at ones Birth, as th inlet tall that prieves, 

But joy at's Death, as that which him relieves: 
And, 

Nature, Mans hunger, needs but Bread t' expel ; 

And the next Spring will ſerve its Thirſt to quell : 
And, | 

Tyranny is a Government that ſuits 

Such Nations beſt, as are of kin to Bruits : 
And, 

This, in all Iuman Happineſs, is chief, 

To know as little as we can, of Grief. 


They are the leſs diſturbed and offended when they 
hear from Philyophers, That ro Man ought to he much con- 
cerned about Death: That Riches ave confined to the neceſſities 
Nature: That the Happineſs of Mau Life doih not con- 
fiſt in the alundance of Wealth, or vaſtneſs of Imployments, 
or Feight of Authority and Potuer; but in Freedom from ſorrow 
in moderation of Paſſions, and ſuch a temper of Mind, as 
meojures all things by the uſe of Nature. 

Wherefore, upon all theſe Accounts (as well as for 
all the Reaſons before mentioned) Youth ftands in 
need of good Government to manage it, in the Read- 
ing of Foetry ; that being free from all prejudicate 
Opinions, and rather inſtructed beforchand in con- 
formity thereunto, it may, with more calmneſs, f-iend- 
neſs and familiarity, paſs from thence to the Study 
J Philoſophy. Of 


1 
g 
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Of ENVY and HA TRED. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Mr. P. Lan- 
caſter, of Baliol Colledge in Oxford. 


T— 


— 


\ Nvy and Hatred are Paſſions fo like each other, 

that they are often taken for the ſame ; and ge- 
nerally all the Vices are ſo confuledly twiſted and en- 
tangled, that they are not eaſily to be diftinguiſh'd : 
for, as Aering Diſeaſes of the Body agree in many 
the like Canſes and Effects; fo do the diſturbances of 
the Mind. He who is in Proſperity, is equally an oc- 
caſion of Grief both to the Envious, and Malicious 
Man: therefore we look upon Benevolence, which is 
a Willing our Neighbonrs e an oppoſite to both 
Envy and Hatred; and fanſie theſe two to be the ſame, 
becauſe they have a contrary purpoſe to that of Love. 


nn, . 


But their Reſemblances make them not ſo much Onc, 


as their Unlikeneſs, diſtinct: Therefore we endeavour 
to deſcribe each of them apart, beginning at the Ori- 
ginal of either Paſſion. 

Hatred proceeds from an Opinion, that the Perſon 
we averſate is evil; and if not generally ſo, yet at leafi 
in particular to us: for they who think themſelves in 
jur d, are apt to Hate the Author of their wrong; yea, 
even thoſe who upon other than ſelf-reipetts are rc. 
puted injurious or malicious, we uſually nauſeate and 
abhor. 

But Envy has only one ſort of Object, The Felicity 
of others; yet by this it becomes infinite, and like 
an evil or diſeaſed Eye, is offended with every thing 
that is bright. | 

On the other hand, Hatred is always determined by 
the Subjeſt it adheres to; and may alſo be conccived 
againſt Brutes, for there are ſome Men who have a" 
Antipathy to Cats, or Beetles, or *F'oads, or Serpents 
Germanicus could neither endure the Crowing, nor the 
Sight of à Cock: and the Perſian Magi were age? of 
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Mice, as Creatures, they both hated themſelves, and 
accounted odious to God. In like manner alſo all the 
Arabian and Ætbiobians abhor them. | 

— Now Envy is purely an human Paſſion; and dire- 
Qed only againſt Man, for it is not likely to be found 

2 among 8 are not moved by the Ap- 

prehenſions of each others Good or Evil; neither can 

they be ſpirited with the Notions of Glorious or Diſ- 
honourable, by which Envy is chiefly ſtir'd up. 

Yet they have mutual Hatred: They kill each other; 
and wage moſt incredible Wars. The Eagles and the 
Dragons fight; the Crows and the Owls ; yea the lit- 
tle Tiimouſe and Linnet : inſomuch that tis ſaid, the 
very Blood of theſe Creatures, when flain, will by no 
means be mixed: but though you wou'd temper them 
together, they will immediately ſeparate again. The 
Lion alfo vehemently hates the Cock,and the Elephant 
the Mouſe ; but this probably proceeds from Fear; for 
what they fear, the ſame are they inclinable to hate. 

We ſee then herein a great difference betwixt Envy 
and Hate, That the One is Natural to Brutes, but they 
are not at all capable of the Other. | 

Further, Envy is always unjuſt; for, none Wrong 
by being happy; and upon this ſole Account they are 
cavy'd. But Hatred is often juſt ; for there arc ſome 
Men ſo much to be avoided and diſliked, thar we ſhould 
judge thoſe worthy to be hated themſelves, who do not 
mun, and deteſt them, and of this tis no weak Evi- 
dence, that many will acknowledge they Hate, but none 
will confeſs they Envy ; and Hatred of the Evil is re- 
giſtred among laudable Things. | 

Therefore as ſome were commending Charilaus, the 
Nephew of Ly-urgus, and King of Sparta, for his uni- 
verlally mild and gentle Diſpoſition How [anſwered 
his Synarch] can Charilaus be a werrivous Perſon, who is 
pleaſing even to the Vicious ? So the Poet too, when he had 
ariouſly, and with an infinite Curioſity deſcribed the 
Deformities of T her/ites's Body, eaſily couched all the 
vaſeneſs of his Manners in a Word. 
He | 
$_ Enemy 2 
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For, to be an Enemy to the Good, is the greateſt w 


Extravagance of Vice. f 
Men. will deny the Envy; and when it is alledged, EI 
will feign a thouſand Excuſes; pretending they were ab 
angry; or that they feared, or hated the Perſon; cloak ey 
ing Envy with the Name of any Paſſion they can think the 
of, and concealing it, as the moſt loathſome Sickneſs thi 
of the Soul. | Ha 
Moreover, theſe Diſturbances of the Mind, like bei 
Plants, muſt be nouriſhed and augmented by the ſame Ob 
Roots from which they ſpring ; therefore Hatred en- V 
creaſes as the Perſons hated grow worſe; and Envy ther 
ſwells bigger as the envy'd riſe higher in the true Bra- M 
veries of Vertue. Upon this Conſideration, Tiemiſt-- the 


cles ſaid, Whilſt he was young, he had done nothing Gal- If t 
lant ; for he cas not envyed. And we know, that as the they 
Cantharis is moſt buſie with ripe Fruits, and Roſes in by tt 
their Beauty; ſo Envy is moſt employed about the 
eminently Good, and thoſe who are glorious in thcir 
Places and Eftcem. 

Again, Extream Badneſs makes Hatred more vehe- 
ment and bitter. The Athenians therefore had fo ut- 
ter an Abhorrence of thoſe who accuſed Sorrates, that 
they would neither lend them Fire, nor anſwer them 
any Queſtion, nor waſh with them in the ſame Wa- 
ter, but commanded the Servants to pour it out as pol- 
lated ; till theſe Sycophants, no longer able to bear up 
under the Preſſure of this Hatred, put an end to their 
own Lives. 

vet Envy often gives Place to the Splendor of 2 
matchleſs Proſperity. For it is not likely that any en- 
vyed Alexander or Cyrus, when they arrived at the 
height of their Conqueſts, and became Lords of all. 
But, as the Sun where he paſſes higheſt, and ſends 
down his Beams moſt directly, has none, or fry little 
Shadow : So they who are exalted to the Meridian of 
Fortune, ſhining aloof over the Head of Envy, and 
have ſcarce any thing of their Brightneſs eclipſed. 

Nevertheleſs, Hatred is not vanquiſhed by the Great- 
neſs and Glory of his Enemies. For though Aer unde 


had not one to Envy him; yer he had many * uy 
Whole 
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4 whoſe Treacheries at laſt he fell. So, on the other 

fide, Misfortunes cauſe Envy to ceaſe, but take not 
J Enmity away : for Men will be malicious even toward 
80 abje& Enemies; but none envy the diſtreſſed. How- 


* ever, what was ſaid by one of our Sophiſts, viz. That 
Ik the Envious are tenderly inclinable to pity, is true; and in 
this appears a great Unlikelineſs of theſe Paſſions, That 
Hatred leaves neither the happy nor the miſerable for 
being more ſo; but Envy becomes languid, when its 
Object has either Proſperity or Adverſity in Exceſs. 
We ſhall better underſtand this from the poiſing 
them together. e 
Men let go their Enmity and Hatred, when either 
they are perſwaded they were not injured at all; or 
if they now believe them to be good, whom before 
they hated as Evil: Or Laſtly, when they are appeaſed 
by the Inſinuations of a Benefit received. For as Thu- 
odides ſaith, A later Service or good-turn, will take away 
tle ill reſenting of a former Fault, that vas greater than the 
recompence, becauſe it has ths Advantage of Tims. 
ehe- Yet the firſt of theſe removes not Envy; for Men 
out- vill perſiſt in this Vice, though they know they are 
that ¶ not wronged ; and the two latter [Criz. the Eſteem or 
them Credit of a Perſon, and the beſtowing a Favour] do 


Wa- Weraſperate it more. For they moſt envy the Vertnaus, 
; pol- {W'6s thoſe who are in Poſſeſſion of the chiefeſt Good; 
ar up und when they receive a Kindneſs from any in Proſpe. 
their my, tis with Reluttance; as though they gradged 
them not only the Power, but the Will of conferring 
of a W"; the one of which comes from their happy Fortune, 
ny en Wi other from their Vertuc. Both are, good. I 
ar the Now let us conſider a little the Inclination and Bent 


of all. f cither Paſſion. 

| ſends The Deſign of Hatred is to endamage ; and hence 
y little Ney define it, An iffdions Deſire and Purpoſe of doing 
K of. But Envy aims not at this. Many envy their 
vy, an Familiars and Domeſticks, but have no Thoughts of 


ed. dir Ruin; nor ſo much as bringing any Troubles 

e Great- en them; only their Felicity 1s a Burden. Though 

lern ey will perhaps diminiſh their Glo: y and Splendor,” 

ater, dy lat they can; yet they endeavour not their utter Sub! 
wholc Vol. it. « | 


F verſion; 
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verſion ; being as it were content to pull down ſo much 
any of an high ſtately Houſe, as hindred the Light ; G 
an 


obſcured them with two great a Shade. * 

— - el 
How to know a FLATTERER from Y 
a FRIEND. Pe 
Zxgliſbed by Mr. Tullie of Queen's Colleage. A 
— — Cc 
Bu 

Antiochus Philopappus, ſo 
TDLATO is of Opinion, that tis very pardonable roi 
2X ina Man to acknowledge that he has an Extraor- the 
dinary Paſſion for himſelf, and yet the Humour is at- An 
tended with this ill Conſequent, beſides ſeveral others, Per 
that it renders ns incapable of making a right Judg- Eſt 
ment of our ſelves; for our Affections uſually blind we 
our diſcerning Faculties, unleſs we have learn'd to raiſe and 
them above the ſordid Level of Things congenial and the 
familiar to us, to thoſe which are truly noble and ex- and 
| . cellent in themſelves. And hence it is that we are ſo Rui 
| Frequently expoſed to the Attempts of a Paraſite, under of x 
the Diſguiſe and Viza*d of a Friend: For Self- love, that nar) 
rand Flatterer within, willingly entertains another ine 
m without, who will but ſoorh up and ſecond the leml 


Man in the good Opinions he has conceived of himſclt. ſelf 
For he who deſervedly lies under the Character of One 


that loves to be flatter'd, is doubtleſs ſufficiently fond can | 
of himſelf; and through abundance of Complaiſance inſip 
to his own Perſon, not only wiſhes, but thinks himſelf prey 
Maſter of all thoſe Perfections which may recom- Toter 


mend him to others. And though indeed it be lau- 
dable enough to covet ſuch Accompliſhments; yet 15 
it altogether unſafe for any Man to fanſie them inhe- 
rent in him. 

Now if Truth be a Ray of the Divinity, as Plato 
ſays it is, and the Source of all the Good that derives 


upon either Gods or Men, then certainly the 1 — 
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muſt be looked upon as a publick Enemy to all the 
Gods, and eſpecially to Apollo; for he always acts coun- 
ter to that celebrated Oracle of his, L Know thy ſelf ;] 
endeavouring to make every Man his own Cheat, by 
keeping him ignorant of the good and ill Qualities 
that are in him ; whereupon the Good never arrive at 
Perfection, and the Ill grow incorrigible. 

Did Flattery indeed, as moſt other Misfortunes do, 
enerally or altogether, wait on the debauch'd and 
ignoble part of Mankind, the Miſchief were of leſs 
Conſequence, and might admit of an eaſter Prevention: 
But, as Worms breed moſt in ſweet and tender Woods ; 
ſo uſually the moſt obliging, the moſt brave and gene- 
rous 'Tempers readilicſ receive, and longeſt entertain 
the flattering Inſect, hat hangs and rome upon them. 
And ſince, to uſe Simonides's Expreſſion, It is not for 
Perſons of a narrow Fortune, but for Gentlemen of 
Eſtates, to keep a good Stable of Horſes ; ſo never ſaw 
we Flattery the Attendant of the poor, the inglorious, 
and inconſiderable Plebeian, but of the Grandees of 
the World, the Diſtemper and Bane of great Families 
and Affairs, the Plague in King's Chambers, and the 
Ruin of their Kingdoms : Therefore it is a Buſineſs 
of no ſmall Importance, and which requires no ordi- 
nary CircumſpeCtion, ſo to be able to know a Flatterer 
in every Shape he aſſumes, that the Counterfeit Re- 
ſemblance ſometime or other bring not true Friendſhip it 
{elf into Suſpicion and Diſrepute. For Paraſites, like Lice, 
which deſert a dying Man,whoſe pall'd and vapid Blood, 
can feed them no longer, never intermix in dry and 
inſipid Buſineſs, where there's nothing to be got; but 
prey upon a noble Quarrie, the Miniſters of State, and 
Potentates of the Earth, and afterwards lowſily ſhirk 
off, if the Greatneſs of their Fortune chance to leave 
them, But it will not be Wiſdom in us to ſtay till ſuch 
fatal Junctures, and then try the Experiment, which 
will not only be uſeleſs, but dangerous and hurtful ; 
for tis a deplorable thing for a Man to find himſelf 
then deſtitute of Friends, when he moſt wants them, 
and has not an Opportunity neither of exchanging his 
falſe, his Faithleſs, for a faſt and honeſt Friend. 0 
F 2 there 
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therefore we ſhould rather try our Friend, as we do our 
Money, whether or no he be paſſable and current, be- 
fore we need him. For tis not enough to diſcover the 
Cheat to our Coſt, but we muſt ſo underſtand the Flat- 
terer, that he put no Cheat upon us; otherwiſe we 
ſhould act like thoſe who muſt needs take Poiſon to 
know its Strength, and fooliſhly hazard their Life to 
inform their Judgment. And as we cannot approve of 
this careleſs, ſo neither of that too ſcrupulous Humour 
of thoſe, who taking the Meaſures of true Friendſhip 
only from the bare Honeſty and Uſefulneſs of the Man, 
immediately ſuſpect a pleaſant and eaſie Converſation 
for a Cheat. For a Friend is not a dull, taſteleſs thing, 
nor does the Decorum of Friendſhip conſiſt in Sowernels 
and Auſterity of 'Vemper, but its very Port and Gra- 
vity is ſoft and amiable, 


Where Love and all the Graces do reſide. 
For 'tis not only a Comfort to be afflicted, 


To enjoy the Courtcſie of His kindeſt Friend, 


as Euripides ſpeaks ; but Friendſhip extends it ſelf to 
both Fortunes, as well brightens and adorns Proſperity, 
as allays .the Sorrows that attend Adverſity. And as 
Evenus uſed to ſay, That Fire makes the beft Sauce ; fo 
Friendſhip, wherewuh God has ſcaſoned rhe Circum- 
ſtances of our Mortality, gives a Reliſh to every Cun- 
dition, renders them all caſie, ſweet and ag cable 
_ enough. And indeed, did not the Laws of Friendſhip 
admit of a little Pleaſantry and good Humour, why 
ſhould the Paraſite inſinuate himiclf under that Dif- 
guiſe? And yet he, as counterfeit Gold imitates 
tae Brightneſs and Luſtre of the true, always puts on 
the Eaſineſs and Freedom of a Friend, is always plea- 
{ant and obliging, aud ready to comply with the Hu- 
" mour of his Company. And therefore *tis no way 
i caſonable neither, to lock. upon every juſt Character 
hat's given us as a piece of Flattcry ; for certainly a due 
and ſcalonable Commendation is as much the Duty of 
cue Friend to another, as a pertinent and ſerious Rc. 
pichenfion ; nay indeed a ſowre querulous Temper 1s 
Per- 
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perfe8tly repugnant to the Laws of Friendſhip and 


Converſation ; whereas a Man takes a Chiding pati- 


ently from a Friend, who is as ready to praiſe his Ver- 
tues, as to animadvert upon his Vices, willingly per- 
ſwading himſelf that meer Neceſſity obliged him to 
reprimand, whom Kindneſs had firft moved to com- 
mend him. Why then, may ſome ſay, tis infinitely 
difficult at this rate to diftinguiſh a Flatterer from 
a Friend, fince there's no apparent Difference, cither 
betwixt the Satisfaction they create, or the Praiſes 
they beſtow. Nay, tis obſervable, that a Paraſite is 
frequently more obſequious and obliging than a Friend 
himſelf, | 

Well, the way then to diſcover the Diſparity ? 
Why, I'll tell you; if you would learn the Character 
of a true ſubtil Flatterer, who nicks his Point ſecundum 
artem, you muſt not, with the Vulgar, miſtake thoſe 
ſordid Smell Feafts, and poor 'Trencher-Slaves, for 
your Men, who begin to prate as ſoon as they have waſhed 
their Hands in order to Dinner, as one ſays of them; 
and e' er they are well warm'd with a good Cut of the 
firſt Diſh, and a Glaſs of Wine, betray the narrow Soul 
that acts them, by the nauſeous and fulſome Buffoonry 
they vent at Table. For ſure there needed no great 
Sagacity to deteCt the Flattery of Aclanthius, 4lexan- 
der Phere uus's Paraſite, who being asked how his Ma- 
ſter was murder d? made Answer, That he was run 
through his Body into the Side. Nor muſt we, again, 
confine our Notions of Flatterers, to thoſe ſharping 
Fellows who ply about rich Mens Tables, whom neither 
Fire, nor Sword, nor Porter, can keep from Supper, nor 
yet to ſuch as were thoſe Female Paraſites of Cyperut, 
who going into Syria, were nick-nam'd Steps, becauſe 
they cringed ſo to the great Ladies of that Country, 
that they mounted their Chariots on their Backs, 

Well, but after all, Who is this Flatterer then, 
whom we ought ſo induſtriouſly to avoid? 

1 anſwer; He who neither profeſſes, nor ſeems to 
flatter; who never haunts your Kitchen, 1s never ob- 
lerved to watch the Dial, that he may nick your Sup- 
per-time; who won't drink to Exceſs, but will keep 
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his Brains about him; who is prying and inquiſitive, 
would mix in E Buſineſs, and wind himlelf into 
your Secrets : In ſhort, he who acts the Friend, not 
with the Air of a Comedian or a Satyriſt, but with the 
Port and Gravity of a Tragedian: For, as Plato ſays, 
"Tis the beight of Injuſtice to appear Fuſt, and be really a 
Krave. So are we to look upon thoſe Flatterers as moſt 
dangerons, who walk not bare-faced, but in Diſguiſe ; 
who make no ſport, but mind their Buſineſs; for theſe 
often perſonate the true and fincere Friend ſo exactly, 
that tis enough to make him fall under the like Suſpi- 
cion of a Cheat, unleſs we be extreamly curious in re- 
marking the Difference betwixt them. It's ſtoried of 
Gobrias (one of the Perſian Nobility, who joined with 
Darius, againft the Magi) that being in purſuit of one 
of them, he accidentally ſtept into a little obſcure 
Honſe where he abſconded, and there fell upon him ; 
during the Scuffle Darius came in, and drew upon the 
Enemy, but durſt not puſh at him, leſt perhaps he 
might wound his Confederate Gobrias with the Thruſt: 
whereupon Gobrias bade him, rather than fail, run both 
r together. But ſince we can by no Means ad- 
mit of that vulgar Saying, Let my Friend periſh, ſo my 
Enemy periſh with him; but had rather ſtill endeavour 
at the Diſcovery of a Parafite from a Friend, notwith- 
ſtanding the Nearneſs of the Reſemblance, we ought 
to uſe our utmoſt Care, leſt at any time we inditte- 
rently reje& the Good with the Bad, or unadviſedly 
retain the Bad with the Good ; the Friend and Flatterer 
together. For as thoſe wild Grains which uſually grow 
up with Wheat, and are of the ſame Figure and Bigneſs 
with it, are not eaſily winnowed from it; for they ei. 
ther cannot paſs through the Holes of the Sieve, if 
narrow, or paſs together with the Wheat, if larger? 
So is it infinitely difficult to diſtinguiſh Flattery from 
Friendſhip, becauſe the one ſo exquiſitely mixes with 
all rhe Paſſions, Humours, Intereſts and Inclinations 


of the other. : 3 
Myperei Now becauſe the Enjoy. 
feiteth Lee ment of a Friend is attended 

* ; with the greateſt Satisfaction 
incident 
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incident to Humanity, therefore 

the Flatterer dlways endea- I. In an agreeable 
deavours to render his Conver- Converſation. 

ſation highly pleaſant and agreeable. 

Again, Becauſe all Acts of 1 
Kindneſs and mutual Beneficence 21% = 0 erfor- 
are the conſtant Attendants upon © of good Offices. 
true Friendſhip (on which Account we uſually ſay, 4 
Friend is more neceſſary than Fire or Water) therefore the 
Flatterer is ready upon every Occaſion to obtrude his 
Service upon you, and will with an indefatigable Buſtle 
and Zeal ſeek to oblige you, if he can. 

In the next Place, the Paraſite In the lik 
obſerving that all true Friend- 7 . 45 my 
ſhip takes its Origin from a 15 * 8 W 
Concurrence of like Humours ©" D . a. n WR. 
and Inclinations, and that the of Friendſhip. 
ſame Paſhons, the ſame Averſations and Deſires are 
the firſt Cement of a true and laſting Friendſhip ;-he 
turns immediately all t Matter, capable of every 
Form, like Soft-Wax, pliant and yielding to any Im- 
preſſion, that the Perſon on whom he deſigns ſhall 
think fir to ſtamp upon him; and, in fine, ſo neatly. 
reſembles the Original, that one wonld ſwear, 


Sire thou the very Achilles art, and not his Son. 


But the moſt exquiſite Fineneſs 
of a Flatterer —_ in his imi- 57 * 8 
tation of that Freedom of Di- en. 
courſe, which Friends particularly uſe in mutually 
reprchending cach other. 

For finding that Men uſually take it for what it re- 
ally is, the natural Language of Friendſhip, as peculiar 
to it as certain Notes or Voices are to certain Animals; 
and that, on the contrary, a ſhie ſheepiſh reſerv'dneſs 
looks both rude and 1 he lets not even this 
proper Character of a Friend eſcape his Imitation. 

ut as skilful Cooks uſe to correct luſhious Meats with 
ſharp and poinant Sauce, that they may not be ſo apt 
to overcharge the Stomach ; ſo he ſeaſons his Flatter 
now and then with. a little Smartneſs and Severity, le 
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the Fulſomeneſs of repeated Diſſimulation ſhould _u_l 
and cloy the Company. And yet his Reprehenſions 
always carry ſomething in them, that looks not true 
and genuine; he ſeems to do't but with a kind of a 
fuccring and grinning Countenance at the beſt ; and 
cho his Reproofs may poſſibly tickle the Ear, yet they 
never ſtrike effectually upon the Heart. On theſe ac- 
counts then 'tis as difficult to diſcern a Flatterer from 
a Friend, as to know thoſe Animals again, which al- 
ways wear the Livery of the laſt Thing they touch 
upon. And therefore ſince he puts ſo eaſily upon us un- 
der the Diſguiſe and Appearance of a Friend, it will 
be our Buſineſs at preſent to unmask the Hypocrite, and 
mew him in other Mens Shapes and Colours, as Plato 
ſpeaks, ſince he has none properly his own. 

Well then, let us enquire regularly into this Affair. 

3 We have already aſſerted, 

. 875 nne the 1 Þat Friendſhip generally 
rer's counterſeiting takes its riſe from a Confor- 
Humours and er er formity of Tempers and Dil- 
tions of the Perſon whom poſitions, whereby different 
le fratter:. Perſons come to have the ſame 
taſte of the like Humours, Cuſtoms, Studies, Exerciſes 
and Employs, as theſe following Verſes import: 


Old Men with Old, and Boys with Boys agree ; 
And Womens Clack with Womens Company. 
Men that are crazy, full of Sores and Pain, 
Love to diſeaſed Perſons to complain. 
And they who Iabour under adverſe Fate, 

Tell their ſad Stories to th Unfortunate. 


The Flatterer then obſerving how congenial it is to 
.cur Natures, to delight in the Converſation of thoſe 
who are, as it were, the Counter-part of our fclves, 
makes his firſt Approaches to our Aﬀections at this 
Avenue,where he gradually advances (like one making 
towards a wild Beaſt in a Paſture, with a 6k, © to tame 
and bring it to hand) by accommodating himſelf to 
the ſame Studies, Buſineſs and Colour of Life with the 
Perſon upon whom he deſigns, till at laſt he gives him 


an opportunity to catch him, and becomes Wann 
| Ul 
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by the Man who ſtroaks him. All this while the Flat- 
terer falls foul upon thoſe Courſes of Life, Perſons and 
Things he perceives his Cully to diſapprove, and again 
as extravagantly commends thoſe he is pleaſed to ho- 
nour with his Approbation ; ſtill perſuading the Fop, 
that his choice and diſlike are not the reſults of Paſſton, 
but of a ſolid and diſcerning Judgment. 

Well, then, by what Signs or F 
Tokens ſhall we 6 able 7 know ow fo diſcover bins 
this counterfeit Copy of our AY 
ſelves, from that which is true and genuine? 

In the firſt place, We muſt accurately remark upon 
the whole tenor of his Life and Converſation, whether 
or no the Reſemblance he pretends to the Original be 
of any continuance,natural and eaſy, and all of a piece, 
whether he ſquare his Actions according to any one 
fleady and uniform Model, as becomes an ingennous 
Lover of Converſation and Friendſhip, which is all. 
of one 'T hread, and ſtill like it (elf ; for this is a true 
Friend indeed. But the Flatterer, who has no Prin- 
ciples in him, and leads not a Life properly his own, 
but forms and monlds it according to the various Hu- 
mours, and Capriees of thoſe he deſigns to bubble, is 
never one and the ſame Man, but a meer Dapple or 
Trimmer, who changes Shapes with his Company, like 
Water that always turns and winds it ſelf into the fi- 
gure of the Chanel through which it flows. Apes, it 
leems, are uſually caught by their Antick Mimickry _ 
of the Motions and Gelliculrions of Men ; and yet the- 
Men themſelves are trapann'd by the ſame Craft of 
Imitation in a Flatterer, who adapts himſelf to their. 
ſeveral Humours, Fencing and Wreſtling with one, 
Singing and Dancing with another, c. If he's in chaſc. 
of a Spark that delights in a Pack of Dogs, he follows 
him at the heels, hollowing almoſt as loud as Hippolytus 
in the Tragedy Phædra. a | 


O wwhat a Pleaſure tis, ye Gods, to wind. 
The ſbrill-mouth'd Horn, and chaſe the dapled Hind :- 
And yet the Hunter himſelf is the Game he. deſigns 
for the Toils. If he be in purſuit of ſome Bookiſh 
F 5 Yorng 
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Young Gentleman, then he's always a poring, nou- 
riſhes his reverend Beard down od hs heels, wears a 
tatter d Cloak, affects the careleſs Indifferency of a 
Philoſopher, and can now diſcourſe of nothing under 
. Plato's Triangles and ReQtangles. If he chance to fall 
into the acquaintance of a drunken, idle Debauche, 
who has got an Eftate, 


Then ſly Ulyſſes throws away his Rags, 


Nuts off his long Robe, mows down his fruitleſs crop 

of Beard,drinks brickly, laughs modiſhly onthe Walks, 
and drolls handſomly upon the Philoſophical Fops of 
the Town. And thus, they fay, it happen'd at Syracuſe; 
for when Plato firſt arrived there, and Dionyſius was 
wonderfully hot upon the ſtudy of Philoſophy, all the 
Area's in the King's Palace were full of nothing but 
Duſt and Sand, by reaſon of the great concourſe of 
Geometricians who came to draw their Figures, and 
demonſtrate there: But no ſooner was PI ito in diſgrace 
at Court, and Dionyſius finally fall'n from Philoſophy 
to Wine and Women, Trifles and Intemperance, than 
Learning fell into a general Diſrepute, and the whole 
Body of the People, as if bewitched by ſome C:rce or 
other, became univerſally ſtapid, idle and infatuated. 
Beſides this, I appeal to the Practices of Men notori- 
ous for Flattery and Popularity to back my Obſerva- 
tion; Witneſs he who topp'd them all, Al:ibiad. , who, 
when he dwelt at 4thens, was as Arch and Witty as any 
Athenian of them all, kept his Stable of Horſes, play d 
the Goodfellow, and was univerſally obliging ; and 
yet the ſame Man at Sparta ſhaved cloſe to the Skin, 
wore his Cloak, never bath'd but in cold Water. When 
be ſojourned in Thrace, he drunk and fought like a 
T bracian ;, and again, in Tiſſaphernes his ns in 
Aſia, he aGted the part of a ſoft, arrogant and volup- 
tuous Aſtatick. And thus by au eaſy Compliance with 
the Humours and Cuſtoms of the People among ſt whom 
he converſed, he made himſelf Maſter of their Affe- 
Qions and Intereſts. So did not the brave Epaminondas, 
nor 4g;ſilans, who tho" they had to do with great v2- 


riety of Men and Manners, and Cities of owe: 


4 


RD 


2. 
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rent Polities, yet were they ſtill the ſame Men, and 
every where, through the whole Circle of their Con- - 
verſation, maintain d a Port and Character worthy of 
themſelves. And ſo was Plato the ſame. Man at Syra- 
cuſe that he was in the Academy; the. ſame in Diony- 
ſius his Court that he was in Dior's. 

But he who will take the pains-to act the Diſſembler 
himſelf, by interchangably decrying and extolling the 
ſame Things, Diſcourſes, ways of Living, Sc. will 
eaſily perccive that the Opinions of a Flatterer are as 
mutable and inconſtant as the colours of a Pourcuttle, 
that he is never conſonant to himſelf, nor properly his 
own Man; that all his Paſſions, his Love and Hatred, 
his Joy and Sorrow, are borrowed and counterfeit ; 
and that, in a word, like a Looking-Glaſs, he only re- 
ceives and repreſents the ſeveral Faces or Images 
other Mens Affections and Humours. Do but diſcom- 
mend one of your Acquaintance a little in his com- 
pany and he'll tell you tis a wonder you never found 

im out all this while, for his part he never fanſied 
him in his Life. Change but your ſtile and commend 
him, he preſently ſwears you oblige him in it, gives 
you a thouſand 1 hanks for the Gentleman's ſake, and 


— 


believes your Character of him to be juſt. Tell him 
on have thoughts of altering your courſe of Life; as 


or inftance, to retire from all Publick Imploys to Pri- 

vacy and Eaſe; he immediately wiſhes that he had re- 
treated long ago from the Hurry and Drudgery of Buſi - 
neſs, and the Odium that attends it. Seem but again 
inclinable to an Active Life: Why now, ſays he, you 
ſpeak like your Self ; Leiſure Eaſe are ſweet, 'tis 
true, but withal Mean and Inglorious. When you 
have thus trapann d him, t would be proper to caſhier 
him with ſome ſuch reply as this: 


How now my Friend, Mat, quite another Man ? 


I abhor a Fellow who ſervilely complics with what- 
oever I propoſe, and keeps pace with me in all m 
Motions my Shadow can do that better than your ſelf ) 
but my Friend muſt deal plainly and impartially, and 

aſt me faithfully with his Judgment, 
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And thus you ſee one way of diſcerning a Flatterer 
from a Friend. 


Another Difference obſervable betwixt them in the 


Reſemblance they bear to cach other is, That a true 


Friend will not raſhly commend nor imitate every 


thing, but only what. really deſerves it ; for he, as 


Sophocles ſays, 
Hates in his Friend the Vice, but loves the Man, 
and will ſcorn to bear any part with him in any baſc 


and diſhonourable Actions, unleſs, as People ſometimes 


catch Blear-Eyes, hc may chance inſenſibly to contract 
ſome ill Habit or other by the very Contagion of Fa- 
miliarity and Converſation. Thus they ſay Plato's Ac- 
quaintance learned the ſhrug of his Shoulders, Ariſt-- 
ties his ſtammering, and Alexander's the inclination of his 
Neck, and the roughneſs of his Voice. For ſome Per- 
ſons, e'er they are aware, get a touch of the Humours 
and Infirmities of thoſe with whom. they con- 
verſe. But now as a true Friend endeavours only to 
copy the faireſt Originals; ſo, on the contrary, the 
Flatterer, like the Cameleon, which puts on all Colours 
but the Innocent White, being unable to reach thoſe 


ſtrokes of Vertue which are worth his Imitation, takes 


care however that no Failure or Imperfection eſcape 
him. As unskilful Painters. when they can't hit the 
Features and Air of a Face, content themſelves with 
the faint Reſemblance ina Wrinkle, a Wart, or a Scar; 
ſo he takes up with his Friend's Intemperance, Super. 
Ki:1on, Colerickneſs, Severity to his Servants, Diſtruſt 
of his Relations and Domeſticks, or the like. For be- 
fides that a natural Propenſity to Evil inclines him al- 
ways to follow the worſt Examples, he imagines his 


— other Mens Vices will beſt ſecure him from 


the Suſpicion of being diſaffected towards them, for 
their Fidelity is often ſuſpeted. who ſeem diffatishcd 
with Faults, and wiſh a Reformation; which very thing 
loſt Dion in the good Opinion of Diongſ us, Samius in 
Philip's, Cleomenes in Piolemy's, and at laſt proved the 
«ccalpn of their Ruin: And therefore the Flarterer 
pretends 


being indeed of the ſame Make and Con 
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N not only to the good Humour of a Companion, 
ut to the Faithfulneſs of a Friend too, and would be 
thought to have ſo great a Reſpect for you, that he 
cannot be diſguſted at the very worſt of your Actions, 
e with 

our ſelf. Hence you ſhall have him pretend a ſhare 
in the moſt common Caſualties that befall another; 
Nay, in Complaiſance, feign even Diſcaſes themſelves ! 
In Company of thoſe who are thick of $7 Das. 
he's wp ently half Deaf; and with the Dim-ſighted, 
can ſee no more than they do. So the Paraſites about 
Dionyſius at an Entertainment, to humour his Blind- 
neſs, ſtumbled one upon another, and juftled rhe Diſhes 
off his Table. 

But there are others who refine upon the former, by 
a pretended fellow-ſuffering in the more pron Con- 
cernments of Life, whereby they wriggle themſelve 
deeper into the Affections of thoſe they Flatter; as, 
if they find a Man unhappily Married, or diſtruſtful 
of his Children or Domefticks, they ſpare not their 
own Family, but immediately entertain you with ſome 
lamentable Story of the hard Fortune they have met 
with in their Children, their Wife, their Servants or Re- 
lations : For by the parallel Circumſtances they pretend 
to, they ſeem more paſſionately concern'd for the Mis- 
fortunes of their Friends; who, as if they had alread 
received ſome pawn and aſſurance of their Fidelity, 
blab forth thoſe ſecrets which they cannot afterwards 
handſomly retract, and dare not betray the leaſt diſ- 
truſt of their new Confident for the future. I my ſelf 
knew a Man, who turn'd his Wife out of Doors, becauſe 
a Gentleman of his Acquaiutance Divorc'd his, though 
the Lady who was firit diſcarded, ſmelt the Intrigne 
afterwards by the Meſſages the other's Husband ſent, 
and the private Viſits he was oblerved to make her:: 
So little did he underſtand the Flatterer, who took theſe 
R Verſes for the Deſcription of a Crab rather 

an his. 


The ſhapeleſs Thing's all over Paunch and Gut: 
Who can the Monſter s mighty Hunger glut * 


[It 
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It cerarvls on Teeth, and with a watchful Eye, 
Does into every ſecret Corner pry. 


For this is the true Portraiture of thoſe Sharpers, 
who, as Eupolis ſpeaks, ſpunge upon their Acquain- 
rance for a Dinner. But we will reſerve theſe Remarks 
for a more proper place. 

In the mean time I muſt not omit the other Artifice 
obſervable in his Imitation ; which is this : 

That if at any time he counterfeit the good qualities 

of his Friend, he immediately yields him the Prehe- 
minence : whereas there is no Competition, no Emu- 
lation or Envy amongft true Friends, but whether 
they are equally accompliſh'd or no, they bear the 
ſame even unconcern'd Temper of Mind towards each 
other. But the Flatterer, remembring that he 1s but 
to Act another's Part, pretends only to ſuch Strokes 
as fall ſhort of the Original, and is willing to confeſs 
himſelf out-done in any thing but his Vices, wherein 
alone he claims the Precedency to himſelf, as if the 
Man he is to wheedle be Difficult and Moroſe, he 1s 
quite over-run with Choler; if ſomething Superſti- 
ious, he is a perfect Enthuſiaſt ; if a little in Love, 
for his part he is moſt deſperately Smitten : I langh'd 
heartily at ſuch a Paſſage, ſays one; but I had like to 
have died with Laughter, ſays the other: But now in 
ſpeaking of any laudable Qualities, he inverts his Stile; 
as, I can run faſt enough, ſays he, but you perfectly fly. 
I can fit an Horſe tolerably well, but alas! What's 
that to this Hippocentaur for good Horſemanſhip? I have 
a tolerable good Genius for Poetry, and am none of 
the worſt Verſifiers of the Age ; 


But Thunder is the Language of you Gods, not mine. 


And thus at the ſame time he obliges his Friend 
both in Approving of his Abilities, by his owning of 
them, and in confeſſing him incomparable in his way, 
by his coming ſhort of his Example, Theſe then 
are the diſtinguiſhing Characters of a Friend and Flat- 
terer, as far as concerns the counterfeit Reſemblance 
betwixt them, 


But 
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But becauſe, as we have before | 1 

obſerv'd, tis common to them A. * ai "Ples _ 
both to pleaſe (for a good Man is 22 eefwre 
no leſs taken with the Company ak io wag? 
of his Friends, than an ill one is with a Flatterer's) let 
us diſcriminate them here too. And the way will be 
to have an Eye to the end to which they direct the 
Satisfaction they create, which may be thus illuſtrated. 
Your perfumed Oils have a fine odoriferous Scent, and 
ſo, it may be, have ſome Medicines too : but with this 
difference, that the former are prepared barely for the 
gratification of the Senſe, whilſt the other, beſides 
their Odour, purge, heal, fatten, &c. Again, the Co- 
lours us d by Painters are certainly very florid, and the 
Mixture agreeable; and yet fo tis in ſome Medicinal 
Compoſitions too. Wherein then lies the difference? 
Why, in the End or Uſe for which they are deſign d; 
the one purely for Pleaſure, the other for Profit, In 
like manner the Civilities of one Friend to another, 
beſides the main Point of their Honeſty, and mutual 
Advantage, are always attended with an over-plus of 
Delight and Satisfaction. Nay, they can now andthen 
indulge themſelves the Liberty of an innocent Diver- 
hon, a Collation or a Glaſs of Wine ; and belive me, 
can be as chearful and jocund as the beſt ; all which 
they uſe only as Sauce, to give a Reliſh to the more 
ſerious and weighty Concernments of Life; to which 
purpoſe was that of the Poet : 


With pleaſing Chat they did delight each ot her. 
As likewiſe this too ; 
Nothing could part our Pleaſure, or our Love. 


But the whole Buſineſs and Defign of a Flatterer, 1s 
contirmally to entertain the Company with ſome Paſ- 
time or other, a litrle Jeſt, a Story well told, or a 
Comical Action; and in a word, he thinks he can never 
over · act the diverting part of Converſation. Whereas - 
the true Friend, propoſing no other End to himſelf, 
than the bare diſcharge of his Duty, is ſometimes plea- 
lant, and as ofien, it may be, diſagreeable * = 
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citouſly, coveting the one, nor induſtriouſly avoiding 


the other, if he judge it the more ſeaſonable and ex- > 
pedient. For as a Phyſician, if need require, will 50 
throw in a little Saffron or Spikenard to qualifie his In 
Patient's Doſe, and will now and then bath him, and b 
feed him up curiouſly ; and yet again another time TY 
will preſcribe him Caſtor or by 
Poley, which the ſtrongeſt Scent doth yield as 
Of ail tbe Phyſick Plants which cloath the Field. mo 
Or perhaps will oblige him to drink an Infuſion of Hel- W. 
lebore, neither propoſing the Deliciouſneſs of the onc, 7 
nor the Nauſcouſneſs of the other, as his Scope and 97 


Deſign, but only conducting him by theſe different 4 
Methods, to one and the ſame End, the Recovery of I © 


his Health. In like manner the real Friend ſometimes va 

leads his Man gently on to Vertue by kindneſs, by Plea 
pleaſing and extolling him; as he in Homer, dei 
| Dear Teucer, thou who art in high Command, ficat 
| Tus draw the Bow with thy unerring Hand. ſion 
: * : L 
| And another ſpeaking of Ulyſſes ; King 
| Shall not Ulyſles in my memory ſhine, askec 
| Whoſe Vertues are ſa God-like and Divine ? vere : 
| to th 


| And again, when he ſees Correction requiſite, vil WF , , 
| check him ſeverely ; as, ut 


Come, Menelaus, hat d you expect to pain, 
| By being an hieL-horn Fool, and nobly vain ? 


And perhaps is forc'd another time to ſceond his Worx: 
with Actions: As. Menedemus reclaimed his Friend , 
clepiades's Son, a diſſolute and debauched young Gentle- 
man, by ſhutting his Doors upon him, and not vouch- 
ſafing to ſpeak to him. And 4r:eflays forbad Bau 
his School, for having abuſed Cleanthes in a Comedy of 
his; but after he had made Satisfaction, and an Ac- 
knowledgment of his Fault, took him into Fayonr 2 
in. For we ought to grieve and afflict our Friend, 
with deſign meerly of ſerving him, not of making 
Rupture betwixt us, and muſt apply our Roprchenſion 
ys only: 
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ng only as pungent and acute Medicines, with no other 
_ intent than the Recovery of the Patient. And there- 
ill fore a Friend, like a Skilful Muſician, who, to tune his 
a Inſtrument, winds up one String, and lets down ano- 


ther, grants ſome "Things, and refuſes others, accord- 
= ing as their Honeſty or Uſefulneſs prompt him; where- 
by he often pleaſes, but is ſure always to profit: Where- 
as the Paraſite, who is continually upon the ſame hu- 
mouring String, knows not how to let fall a croſs 


1c Word, or commit a 8 Action, but ſervilely 

complies with all your Deſires, and is always in the 
pot Tune you ask for. And therefore as Xenopton reports 
_ of Ageſilaus, that he took ſome "aa; a in being praiſ- 
- of ed by thoſe who would upon Occaſion diſpraiſe him 
4 = too: So ought we to judge, that he only rejoices and 


8 pleaſes us really as a Friend, who will, when Need re- 
* 5 aires, thwart and contradict us; we muſt ſuſpe& 

45 Converſation, who aim at nothing but our Grati- 
fication, without the leaſt intermixture of Reprehen- 
ſion; and indeed ought to have that Repartee of a 
Lcedemonian ready upon ſuch Occaſions, who hearing 
King Charil/us highly extolled for an excellent Perſon, 
asked, How he could be ſo good a Man, who was never ſe- 
ver? to an ill one? They tell us, that Gad-flics creep in- 
to the Ears of Bulls, and Tiques into thoſe of Dogs: 
) But T am ſure the Paraſite lays ſo cloſc Siege, and ſticks 
ſo faſt to the Ears of the Ambitious, with the repeated 
Praiſes of their Worth, that 'tis no eaſie matter to 
ſhake him off again. And therefore it highly concerns 
them to have their Apprehenſions awake and upon the 
Guard, critically to remark whether the high Chara- 
ders ſuch- Men laviſh out are intended for the Perſon or 
the Thing they would be thought to commend. And 
ve may indeed ſuppoſe them more peculiarly deſigned 
tor the Things themſelves, if they beſtow them on Per- 
lons abſent rather than preſent ; if they covet and a- 
ſpire after the ſame Qualities themſelves, which they 
magnifie in others; if they admire the ſame Perfecti- 
ons in the reſt of Mankind, as well as in us; and are 
never found to faulter and belye, either in Word or 


ation, the Sentiments they have owned. And, what 
15 
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is the ſureſt Criterion in this Caſe, we are to examine, 
whether or no we are not really troubled at, or aſhamed 
of, the Commiſſion of thoſe very Things for which they 
applaud us, and could not wiſh that we had ſaid or act- 
ed the quite contrary; for our own Conſciences, which 
are above the reach of Paſſion, and will not be put up- 
on by all the fly Artifices of Flattery, will witneſs a- 
mp us, and ſpurn at an undeſerved Commendation. 
ut I know not how it comes to paſs, that ſeveral Per- 
ſons had rather be pitied than comforted in Adverſity; 
and when they have committed a fault, look upon thoſe 
as Enemies and Informers, who endeavour to chide and 
lecture them into a Sence of their Guilt; but Careſs 
and Embrace them as Friends, who ſooth them up in 
their Vices. Indeed they who continue their Applau- 
ſes to ſo inconſiderable a thing as a ſingle Action, a 
wiſe Saying, or a ſmart Jeſt, do only a little preſent 
Miſchief; but they who from ſingle Acts proceed to 
Debauch even the Habits of the Mind with their 1mmo- 
derate Praiſes, are like thoſe Treacherous Servants, 
who not content to rob the common Heap in the Gra- 
ns? filch even that which was choſen and reſerv'd for 
Seed. For whilſt they entitle Vice to the Name of Ver- 
tue, they corrupt that prolifick Principle of Action, 
the Genius and Diſpoſition of the Soul, and poiſon the 
Fountain whence the whole ſtream of Life derives 
T hu: ydides obſerves, That in the time of War aud Se- 
dition, the Names of Good and Evil are wont to be 
confounded : As Fool-hardineſs is called a generous 
Eſpouſal of a Friend's Quarrel; a provident Delay 1s 
nick-named Cowardice ; Modeſty a meer pretext for 
Unmanlineſs ; a prudent flow Inſpection into Things, 
downright Lazineſs, S. In like manner, if you ob 
ſerve it, a Flatterer Terms a Profuſe Man Liberal; 4 
Timorous Man Wary ; a Dull Fellow Grave; a Stin” 
Miſer, Frugal ; an Amorous Youngſter, Kind and 
od-natur'd; a Paſſionate Proud Fool, Stout; and a 
Mean-ſpirited Slave, Courteous and Obſerving. 45 
Plato ſomewhere remarks, That a Lover who is always 
a Flatterer of his beloved Object, ftiles a Flat Nole, 
Amiable ; an Hawk-noſe, princely ; the on 
| virlle, 
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virile ; and the Fair, the Off-ſpring of the Gods : 
and obſerves particularly, that the Appellation of Ho- 
ney coloured, 1s nothing but the dawb of a Gallant, 
who is willing to ſet off his Miftre/s's Jo Complexion. 
Now indeed an ugly Fellow, bantered into an Opinion 
that he's handſome, or a little Man magnified into tall 
and portly, cannot lie long under the Miftake, nor 
receive any great Injury by the Cheat : But when Vice 
is 8 by the Name of Vertue, ſo that a Man is 
induced to Sin, not only without regret, but with Joy 
and Triumph, and is hardned beyond the Modeſty of 
a Bluſh for his Enormities; this ſort of Flattery, I ſay, 
has been fatal even to whole Kingdoms. Twas this 
ruined Sicily, by ſtiling the Tyranny of Dionyſi us and 
Phalaris, nothing but Juſtice, and an hatred of Villa- 
nous Practices. Twas this that overthrew Eeypt, by 
palliating the King's Effeminacy, his Yellings, his En- 
thuſiaſtick Rants, and his drawing the Figures of mu- 
fical Inftruments upon his Body, with the more plauſi- 
ble Names of true Religion, and the Worſhip of the 
Gods. *T was this that had very nigh ruined the ſtanch 
Roman Temper, by extenuating the Voluptuouſneſs, 
the Luxury, the Sumptuous Shows, and publick Pro- 
fuſeneſs X Antony, into the ſofter Terms of Humanity, 
ou Nature, and the Generofity of a Gentleman, who 
ew how to uſe the Greatneſs of his Fortune. What 
but the Charms of Flattery made Ptolermy turn Piper 
and Fidler? What elſe put on Nero's Buskins, and 
brought him on the Stage ? Have we not known ſeve- 
ral Princes, if they ſung a tolerable Treble, termed 
Apollo's? When they drank ſtoutly, ſtiled Bacchus; and 
upon Wreſtling, Fencing or the like, immediately 
dub'd by the Name of Hercules? Hurricd on by thoſe 
empty Titles, to the Commiſhon of thoſe Ads which 
vere infinitely beneath the dignity of their Character? 
And therefore it will be then more eſpecially our con- 
cern to look about us, when a Flatterer is upon the 
ſtrain of praiſing ; which he is ſenſible enough of, and 
accordingly avoids all occaſion of Suſpicion, when he 
attacks us on that ſide. If indeed he meets with a taw- 
dry Fop, or a dull Country Clown in a Leathern Jac- 
et, 
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ker, he plays upon them with all the liberty Imagina- 

ble : As Sathias inſulted and triumph'd oe the Sor: a 7 
tiſhneſs of Bias, when he told him that he had out- ul 
drunk King Alexander himſelf ; and with that, turning WF -, 
about to Cyprias, burſt out into Laughter. But if he N 4 
chance to fall upon an apprehenſive Man, who can pre- | | 
ſently ſmoak a Deſign, eſpecially if he thinks he has I l 


an Eye upon him, and ſtands upon his Guard, he does Th | 
not immediately aſſault him with an open Panegyrick, $M 
but firſt fetches a Compaſs, and ſoftly winds about him, * 

*rill he has in ſome meaſure tamed the untractable 22 


Creature, and brought it to his Hand; For he either | 
tells him what high Characters he has heard of him a- 


broad (introducing, as the Rhetoricians do, ſome I '""® 
third Perſon ;) how upon the Exchange t'other day he e 
happily overheard ſome Strangers, and Perſons of great e © 
Gravity and Worth, who ſpake extreme honourably of FIRE”: 
him, and profeſſed themſelves much his Admirers : Or neſs 
elſe he forges ſome frivolous and falſe Accuſation of L 
him, and then coming in all hafte, as if he had heard G, 
it really reported, asks him ſeriouſly, if he can call to H. 
Mind where he ſaid or did ſuch a Thing? And imme- , 1 
diately upon his denial of the matter of Fact, which H bet 
he has reaſon enough to expect, takes occaſion to fall upon .; in. 


the Subject of his Commendation, I <wondred indeed, fays bor l 
he, to hear that you ſhould calumniate your Friend, who nee e 
uſed to ſpeak ill q your Enemies: that you ſhouldendeavour to rob 
another Man of his Eſtate, <vhoſo generouſly ſpend your one 
Others again, like Painters who enhance the luſtre 
and beauty of a curious Piece, by the Shades which 
ſurround it, flily extol and encourage Men in their Vi 
ces, by deriding and railing at their contrary Vertucs. 
Thus in the Company of the Debauched, the Coveton) 
and the Extortioner, they run down Temperance and 
Modefty as meer Ruſticity; and Juſtice and Content- 
ment with our preſent Condition, argue nothing 
their Phraſe but a daftardly Spirit, and an Impotence to 
Action. If they fall into the Acquaintance of Lubbers 
who love Lazineſs and Eaſe, they ſtick not to explode 
the neceſſary Adminiſtration of publick Affairs, 284 


troubleſome intermedling in other Mens Buſineſs, aud 
a de- 


bis Ia: 
lad rec 
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preſents 
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a defire to bear Office, as an uſeleſs empty Thirſt after 
a Name. To wheedle in with an Orator, they ſcout a 
jor + ner pra and who ſo gracions as they with the 
Gilts of the Town, by laughing at Wives who are faith- 
ful to their Husbands Beds, as Impotent and Country- 
bred ? And, what's the moſt egregions Stratagem of 
all the reſt, the Flatterer ſhall traduce himſelf, ra- 
ther than want a fair Opportunity to commend another: 
As Wreſtlers put their Body in a low Poſture, that they 
may the better worſt their Adverſaries. I am a 
Coward at Sea (ſays he) impatient of any Fatigue, and can- 
not digeſt the leaſt ul Language; but ſuch an one fears no Co- 
lours, has no Eault, is an admirable good Man, bears all 
things with great Patience, and Evenneſs of Temper. If he 
meets with one who abounds in his own Senſe, and 
who affects to appear rigid and ſingular in his Judg- 
ment, and as an Argument of the Rectitude and Stea- 
dineſs thereof, is always telling you;of that of Homer. 


Let not your Praiſe, or Diſpraiſe lavi ſh be, 
Good Diomedes, when e er you ſpeak of me. 


fe applies a new Engine to move this great Weight; 
o ſuch a one he imparts ſome of his private Concerns, 
is being willing to adviſe with the ableſt Counſel, he 
has indecd a more intimate Acquaintance with others, 
but he was forced to tronble him at preſent : For to 
whom ſhould we poor witleſs Men have recourſe (fa 

be) when we ſtand in need of Advice? Or whom elſe 
ould we truſt? And as ſoon as he has delivered his O- 
plu.on, Whether it be to the purpoſe or no, he takes 
us I:ave of him with a ſeeming Satisfaction, as if he 
ld reccived an Anſwer from an Oracle. Again, if he 
perc2ives a Man pretends to be Mafter of a Stile, he 


ertues. 
vetouꝰ 


4 preſents y preſents aim with ſomething of his own com- 
aſus poſung, requeſting him to peruſe and correct it. Thus 
wa 157,4ates could no ſooner ſet up for a Phyſician, than 
—_ lome of his Acguaintance deſired to be cut and caute- 


ned by him; a picce of Flattery that extended beyond 


. be Fallacy of bare Words, imagining that he muſt 
exp 1 ſeeds take it as an Argument of the great Opinion 
My ud had of his Skill, tat they durft truſt themſelves 


in 


a de. 
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in his Hands. Now to diſcover the Cheat which theſe 
Infinuations of our own worth might put upon us (a 
thing that 1 1. no ordinary Circumſpection) the 
beſt way will be to give him a very abſurd Advice, and 
to animadvert as impertinently as may be upon his 
Works, when he ſubmits them to your Cenſure: For 
if he makes no Reply, but grants and approves of all 
you aſſert, and applauds every Period with the Elogy, 
of very right ! incomparable well ! then you have tra- 
pann'd him, and tis plain, that though 


He Counſel at d, be play d another Game, 
To ſevell you with the Opinion of a Name. 


But to proceed. As ſome have defin'd Painting to 
be mute Poetry; ſo there is a ſort of filent Flattery, 
as expreſſive as the loudeſt Encomiums. For, as Hunt- 
ers are then ſureſt of their Game, when they paſs un- 
der the diſguiſe of Travellers, Shepherds, or Husband- 
men, and ſeem not at all intent upon their Sport: So 
the Elogies of a Paraſite never take more effectually, 
than when he ſeems leaſt of all ro commend you. For 
he who riſes up to a Rich Man, when he comes in Com- 
pany ; or who having begun a Motion in Parliament, 
ſuddenly breaks off, and gives ſome Leading Man the 
Liberty of ſpeaking his Senſe firſt in the Point; ſuch 
a Man's Silence more effectually ſhews the Deference 
he pays the other's Judgment, than if he had avowed- 
ly proclaimed it. And hereupon you ſhall have them 
always graces in the Boxes at the Play-houſe, and 
pearch'd upon the higheſt Scats at other publick Enter- 
tainments, not that they think them ſuitable to their 
Quality, but meerly for the Opportunity of gratifying 
great Men by giving them place. Hences it is likewiſe, 
that they open firſt in all Solemna and Publick Afem- 
blies, and by and by complement another into the 
Chair, as an abler Speaker ; and retra& their Opinion 
immediately, if any Perſon of Authority, Riches, or 
Quality contradi& them : So that you may perceive all 
their Conceſſions, Cringes and Reipetts to be but meer 
Courtſhip and Complaiſance, by this eaſie Obſerva- 
tion, that they are uſually paid to Riches, Honour, 2 
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the like, rather than to Age, Art, Vertue, or other 


ſe Perſonal Endowments. 

(a Thus dealt not Apelles with Megabixus (one of the 
ne Perſian Nobility) who pretending once to talk I know 
ad not what about Lines, Shades, and other things pecu- 
lis liar to his Art: The Painter could not but take him 
or up, telling him, That his Apprentices yonder, who 
all were grinding Colours, gazed ſtrangely upon him, ad- 
ry, miring his Gold and Purple Ornaments, while he held 
da. his Tongue, but now could not chuſe but titter to hear 


him offer at a Diſcourſe upon an Argument ſo much out 
of his Sphere. And when Craſus asked Solon his Opi- 
nion of Felicity, he told him flatly, That he looked 
upon Te11zs, an honeſt (tho' obſcure) Athenian, aud Bi- 


to ton, and Cleobis, happier than he. But the Flatterer 
ry, will have Kings, Governours and Men of Eſtates, not 
int- only the moſt ſignally happy, but the moſt eminently 
un- knowing, the moſt vertuous, and the moſt prudent of 
und- Mankind: And therefore ſome of them cannot endure 

$0 to hear thoſe Rants of the Stoicks, who center all true 
ly, Riches, Generoſity, Nobility and Royalty it ſelf in the 
For Perſonof a wiſe Man : For 'tis the Man of Money that's 


om- both Orator and Poet with them; and, if he pleaſes, 
zent, Wl Painter and Faler too, a good Wreſtler, an excellent Foot- 
man, or any thing, for they never ſtand with him for 
ſuch the Victory in thoſe Engagements: As, Creſſon, who had 
ence the Honour to run with Alexander, let him deſignedly 
wed- win the Race, which the King being told of after- 
wards, was highly diſguſted at him. And therefore I 

like the Obſervation of Carneades,who uſed to ſay, That 
young Princes and Noblemen never arrived to a toler- 
able Perfection in any thing they learn'd,except riding 
the great Horſe; for their Preceptors ſpoil them at 
School by extolling all their Performances. and their 
Maſters in the Academies uſually take the Foil: Whereas 
the Horſe, who knows no Diſtinction betwixt a private 
Man and a Magiſtrate, betwixt the Rich and the Poor, 
vill certainly throw his Rider, if he knows not how 
to ſit him, let him be of what Quality he pleaſes. And 
therefore twas but impertinently {aid of Bion upon 
Wis Subject, That he, who could praiſe his Ground in- 
f co 
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to a good Crop, were to blame if he beſtowed any 
other Tillage upon't. Tis granted: Nor is it impro- 
per to commend a Man, if you do him any real Kind- 
neis by t; but here's the Diſparity : That as a Field is 
not capable of Improvement, ſo neither of Diſſervice 
= Commendations beftow'd npon't : Whereas a 

n immoderately praiſed, is puffed up, burſt and 
ruined by't. 


Thus much then for the Point 

„ praiſing; Proceed we in the 
the Reprebenſions of a a f Freed 

Rot and a Meteo, b 

in their Reprehenſions. And 

indeed, twere but reaſonable, that as when Patroclus 

t on Achilles's Armour, and led his War-Horſe out into 
the Field, yet durſt not for all that venture to wield his 
Spear: So, tho' the Flatterer wear all the other Badges, 
Enſigns of a Friend, he ſhould not dare to counterfeit 
the plain Frankneſs of his Diſcourſe, as being a great, 
wat and ſubſtantial Weapon, peculiar to him. 

But becauſe to avoid that Scandal and Offence, which 
their drunken Bouts, their little Jeſts, and ludicrous 
babling Humour might otherwiſe create, they ſomc- 
times put on the Face of Gravity, and Flatter under 
the Vizard of a Frown, dropping in now and then 3 
Word of Correction and Reproof : let us examine this 
Cheat too amongſt the reſt, | 

And indeed I can compare that trifling inſignificant 
Liberty of Speech which he pretends to, to nothing 
better than that Sham Hercules, which Menander intro- 
duces in one of his Comedies, with a light hollow Club 
upon his Shoulder; for as Womens Pillows,which ſcem 
ſufficiently ſtuft to bear up their Heads, yield and fink 
under their Weight; ſo this counterfeit Freedom in a 
Flatterer's Converſation ſwells big, and promiſes fair, 
that when it ſhrinks and contracts it ſelf, it may draw 
thoſe in with it, who lay any ſtreſs upon its outward 
Appearance; Whereas the genuine and friendly Re- 
er fixes upon real Criminals, cauſing them 
Grief and Trouble indeed, but only what is wholſome 
and ſalutary; like Honey that corrodes, but yet cleanſes 
the Ulceroù Parts of the Body, and is other wiſe both 


pleaſant 
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1 pleaſant and profitable. But of this in its proper 
- place. We ſhall diſcourſe at preſent, of the Flatterer, 
- who affects a moroſe, angry and inexorable Behaviour 
$ towards all but thoſe upon whom he deſigns; is pee- 
E viſh and difficult towards his Servants, Animadverts 
a ſeverely upon the Failures of his Relations and Do- 


d meſticks, neither admires nor reſpedts a Stranger, but 

ſaperciliouſly contemns him; pardons no Man, bot 
At by Stories and Complaints exaſperates one againſt 
fe another ; thinking by theſe means to acquire 
m the Character of an irreconcilable Enemy with all 
1d manner of Vice, that he may be thought one who 
us would not ſpare his Favourites themſelves upon Occa- 
to fion ; and indeed a Perſon who neither acts nor ſpeaks 
1s any thing, out of a mean and daſtardly Complaiſance. 
es, And if at any time be undertakes his Friend, he 
eit feigns himſelf a meer Stranger to his real and conſi- 
at, derable Crimes; but if he catch him in ſome petty 


trifling Peccadillo, there he takes his occaſion to rant 
ich him terribly, and thunder him ſeverely off: I he ſees 
ous any of his Goods out of order, if his Houſe be not very conve- 
me- nicnt, if his Beard be not ſhaven, or his Cloaths unſo ſpion- 
der able, if his Dog or his Horſe be not well looked after, &c. 
n a Bat, If he ſligbis his Parents, neglect his Children, treat bis 
his Wife ſcornfully, his Friends and Acquaintance diſraſpectſully, 

and ſquander away his Eſtate, here he dares not open 
ant his Mouth, and it's the ſafeſt way to hold his Tongue: 
ung Juſt as if the Maſter of a Wreſtling- School ſhould in- 
ro- dulge his young Champion Scholar in Drinking and 
Aub Wenching, and yet rattle him about his Oil-cruiſe, 

and Body-bruſn: Or, as if a School Maſter ſhould 
=P a Boy for ſome little fault in his Pen or Writing- 
Book, but take no notice of the Barbariſms and Sole- 
ciſms in his Language. For the Paraſite is like him, 
who hearing a ridiculous impertinent Orator, finds no 
fault with his Diſcourſe, but Delivery; blaming him 
only for having ſpoiled his Voice with drinking cold 
Water: Or, like one who being to peruſe and corre 
lome pitiful Scrible, falls foul only upon the Courſe- 
nels of the Paper, and the Blots and Negligence of the 


Tranſcriber, Thus the Paraſites about Ptolemy, when 
Vol. II. N he 
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Tick. And having harangued ſeveral things to the ſame 


eq 


he pretended to Learning, would wrangle with him ti 
Midnight about the Fropriety of * — 
Verſe, or a Story; but not a word all this while of his col 
Cruelty, Inſults, Superſtition and Oppreſſions of the 1114 
4-H Juſt as if a Chirurgeon ſhould pare a Man's mit 
Nails, or cut his Hair, to Cure him of a Fiſtula, Wen Ca: 
or other carnous Excreſcence. But there are others, <p 
is 


behind, who out- do all the Subtilty of the former, ſuch 
as can claw and pleaſe, even whilſt they ſeem to repre- ry, 


hend. Thus when Alexander had beſtowed ſome conſi- one 
derable Reward upon a Jeſter, Agis the Grecian, through to ? 
nica 


meer Envy and Vexation, cry'd out upon't, as a moſt 


abſurd Action; which the King over hearing, he turn'd Th 
e 


him about in great Indignation at the Inſolence, ſay- 
ing, Woat's that you prate, Sirrah? Why truly, replicd | half 
the Man, I muſt confeſs, I am not a little tronbled to and | 
obſerve, that all you great Men, who ate deſcended time 
from Fupiter, take a ſtrange delight in Flatterers and bein 
Buffoons : For as Hercules had his Cercopians, and Bacchys Ways 
his Senians about him; So I ſee your Majeſty is pe _y 
Or ao 


te Rave a regard for ſuch pleaſant Fellows too. And one | 
time when Tiberius Ceſar was preſent at the Senate, of Ex 
there ſtood up a certain fawning Counſeller, aſſerting, differ 
That all free born Subjects ought to have the Liberty broth 
of ſpeaking their Senſe freely, and ſhould not diſſem- 
ble or conceal any thing that they might conceive be- 
neficial to the Publick; who, having thus awakened 
the Attention of his Audience, Silence being made, 
and Tiberius impatient to hear the Sequel of the Man's 
Diſcourſe, purſued it in this mauner: [ muſt tel! you of 
a Fault, Cæſar, ( ſaid he) for «hich we univerſally blame 
yori, tho no Man yet has taken the confidence to ſpeak it opei- 
ty; You neglect your: ſelf, endanger your ſacred Pevſon ty 
our too much Labour and Care, Nicht and Day, for the Put- 


happen 
and he 
and ad. 
Ceutle 
he has 
king, 
effect, tis reported that Caſſius Severus the Orator Une 
ſhonld ſubjoin, [This Aang Freedom of Speech will ruin py 


3 Artifices as theſe, I confeſs, are not ver i- Thy 
b U y perm! with h 


cious, but there remains one of a moſt dangerous con. a; 
ance to weak Men ; and that is, whep a * the ng. 
J 
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pl ſhall faſten thoſe Vices upon them, which are'direaTy 
= contrary to thoſe they are really Fal of. As Hime 
* rius, an Athenian Paraſite, upbraided one of the moſt 
5 miſerable and ffingy Miſers of the whole Town, with 


1 Careleſneſs and Prodigality, telling him, He was a- 
== fraid he ſhould live to ſce the Day when both he and 
* his Children ſhould go a begging : Or on the contra 
at ry, when they object Niggardlineſs and Parſimony to 
one that's laviſh and profuſe ; as Titus Petronius did 
to Nero: Or when they adviſe Arbitrary and Tyran- 
nical Princes to lay aſide their too much Moderation, 
and their unprofitable and unſeaſonable Clemency. 
Theſe are they who ſhall pretend to be aware of an 
half-witted Idiot, as of ſome norable ſhrewd Fellow; 
and ſhall tax an ill- natured cenſorious Man, if at any 
time he ſpeak honourably of a Perſon of Worth, of 
being too laviſh in his Commendations: You are al- 
ways praiſing, ſay they, Men that deferve it not: For 
who is he, or what remarkable thing did he ever ſay 
or do? But they have yet a more ſignal Opportunity 
of Exerciſing their Talent, when they meet with any 
difference betwixt Lovers or Friends: For if they ſee 
Brothers quarrel, or Children deſpiſe their Parents, or 
Husbands jealous of their Wives, they ncither admo- 
niſn them of, nor blame them for it, but inflame the 
Difference: You don't underſtand your ſelf, ſay they: 
You are the occaſion of all this Clutter by your own 
ſoft and ſubmiſſive Behaviour. If there chance to have 
happen'd ſome little Love-Skirmiſh betwixt a Miſs 
and her Gallant, then the Flatterer interpoſes boldly, 
and adds freſh Fuel to the expiring Flame, taking the 
Gentleman to task, and telling him how many things 
he has done, which looked a litrle hard, were not 
kind, and deſerved a Chiding. 


Uneratef::l Man / can you forget Her Charm 5 
And former ſoft Embraces in her Arms? 


Thus Cleopatra's Friends perſuaded Anthony ſmitten 
vith his beloved Egyptian, that {he doted on him, ſtill 
calling him haughty and hard-hearted Man: She, ſaid 
they, bt ſtript her ſelf cf the Glories of a Crown, and 
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former Grandure, and now languiſhes with the Love of 


vou, attending the motion of your Camp in the poor 


fordid Figure of a Concubine : 


But you have fteel'd your Heart, and can, unmov'd, 
Behold her Grief, whom once you ſo much Lov'd. 


Now he was ſtrangely pleaſed to hear of his little 
Unkindneſs to his Miſtreſs, and was more taken with 
ſuch a Chiding, than with the higheſt Character they 
could. have given him; but was not ſenſible, that, un- 
.der the colour of a friendly Admonition, they really 
corrupted and debauch'd him. For ſuch a Rebuke as 
this, is juſt like the Biles of a leacherous Woman, for 
it only tickles and provokes, and pleaſcs even whilſt it 
Pains you. And as pure Wine, taken ſingly, is an ex- 
cellent Antidote againſt Hemlock; bur it mix'd with 
it, renders the Poilon incurable, becauſe the Heat of 
the Wine quickens its Circulation to the Heart: 80 
ſome raſcally Fellows, knowing very well, that the 
Liberty of reproving a Friend 1s a quality very hard- 
ly compatible with Flattery, and, as I may fay, the 
beſt Remedy againſt it, mix them both together, and 
they Flatter you under the very colour aud pretext of 
reprimanding you. 

Upon the whole thereof, Byas ſeems not to have an- 
ſwer'd him very pertinently, who ask'd him, Which 
he thought was the moſt hurtful Animal? When he 
replied, That of wild Creatures, a Tyrant, and of tome Ones, 
a Flatterer : For he might have anſwered more accu- 
rately, that fome Flatterers indeed are tame Crea- 
tures, thoſe Shirks who ply about your Bath, and your 
Table; but they whoſe Calumnies, Malignity and In. 
quiſitive medling Humour, like ſo many Gins and 
Snares, reach the Ladies very Cloſets and Bed-Cham- 
bers, theſe are Wild, Savage and Untractable. 

Now one way of Arming 01: 
/ Le pi 2 ſelves againſt theſe Aflaults, will 
elves againſt N. 5 always to remember, that ſince 
our Souls are made up of two different Parts; the one 
ſincere, honeſt and reaſonable; the other brutiſn, falſe 


and govern'd by Paſſion: The Friend always adares 
22 * | 1 
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f his Advice and Admonitions to the Improvement of 
* the better part, like a good Phyſician, who preſerves 
and advances an healthful Conſtitution where he finds 
it; whilſt the Flatterer claws and tickles the irrational 
part of the Man only, debauching it from the Rules 
of right Reaſon, by the repeated Suggeſtion of. ſoft 
and ſenſual Delights. For as there are ſome ſo t of 
Meats, which neither aſſimilate with the Blood, nor 
invigorate the Spirits, the Nerves, nor the Marrow, 
but only re Luſt, ſwell the Paunch, and breed 

utrid flabby Flcſh : So he who ſhall give himſelf the 

bour to obſerve, will find that the Diſcourſes of a 
Flatterer contribute nothing to the improvement of 
our Prudence and Underſtanding, but either only enter- 
tain us with the Pleaſure of ſome Love-Intrigue, or 
make us indiſcreetly Ang'y or Envious, or blow us up 
into an empty troubleſome Opinion of our ſelves, or 
increaſe our Sorrows, by pretending to ſhare in them; 
or render us difficult, ſtingy and incredulous, ſcure, ti- 
morous and jealous, with ſeveral idle malicious Sto- 
ries, Hints and ConjeCtures of his own : For he always 
faſtens upon, and pampers ſome Diſtemper of the 
Mind, growing, like a Botch or Bile, upon it's inflamed- 
or putrid part only. Are you Angry ? Revenge your 
an- ſelf, ſays he: Covet you any thing ? have it: Are you 
wich afraid? flie: Suſpe& you this, or that? believe it. 


a he But if we find it ſomething difficult to diſcover him 
Ones, in theſe Attempts upon our Paſſions, becauſe they often 
1CCu- violently over-power all the forces of our Reaſon to 
Orca- che E we may then trace him in other Inſtan- 
your ces of his Knavery ; for he always a&s conſonant to 
d m- himſelf; as if you are afraid of à Surfeit, and there- 
and upon be in ſuſpenſe about your Bath and Diet, a Friend 
ham- indeed will adviſe you to act cau: iouſſy, and take care of 


your Health; but the Flatterer perſuades you to the 
„ ou: bath, bids you feed freely, and not ſtarve your ſelf 
ö with Mortification. If he obſerves you want Brisk- 


ſince neſs and 3 for Action, as being unwilling to un- 
e one ergo the fatigue of a Journey, a Voyage, . he'll tell 
falſe ou preſently, There's no haſt, the Buſineſs may be 


well enough deferr d, or 15 e trauſacted by Proxy. If 
. ach 
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at any time you have promiſed to lend or give a Friend but 
a Sim of Money, and upon ſecond Thoughts gladly upo 
would, and yet are aſhamed to retratt your Word; the Mar 
Flatterer puts his Advice in the worſe Scale, and in- N 
clines the Balance to the ſaving fide, ſtrips you of your con 
ſqueamiſh Modeſty, telling you, That you ought not Frie 
to be ſo Prodigal, who live at great Expences, and are and 
willing to relieve others beſides him. And therefore Lov 
unleſs we be meer Strangers to our ſelves, to our own Bi 
Deſires, Fears, Confidence, or the like, the Flatterer let v 
cannot eaſily eſcape our diſcovery; for he's the great rity 
Patron of theſe diſorderly Paſſions, endeavouring al- For 
ways to wind us up to Exceſſes of this kind. But Frie! 
enough of this. 
The 4; 3 Let us, in the next | revs If 
e difference betcoixt J iſcourſe of the uſeful and kind Be 
the good Offices they per- Offices, which the Flatterer But t 
for. | ſeems ſo chearfully ready up- 
on every occaſion to perform, that it renders the Co, 
Diſparity betwixt him and the true Friend extreamly For t 
perplext and intricate. | theſe 
But as Euripides ſays of Truth, That it loves plain Lan- | 
guage So the Temper of a Friend is Sincere, Natural, Cor 
without Paint or Varniſh ; but that of a Flatterer, as 11 
it is corrupt and diſeaſed in it ſelf, ſo ſtands it in need Be 
of many, and thoſe curious and exquiſite Remedies of a 
too, to correct it. And therefore you ſhall have prove 
Friends upon an accidental Rancounter, without ei- Flatt 
ther giving or receiving a formal Salute, content them- nion 
ſelves to ſpeak their mutual Kindneſs and Familiarity defire 
in a Nod and a Smile: But the Flatterer purſues you, rate, 
runs to meet you, and is ready to kiſs your Hand be- the ! 
fore he comes at yon ; and if you charce but to ſee Prop 
and ſalute him firſt, he ſwears yon muſt excu:C Rich 


his Rudeneſs, and will produce you Witneſs that he 
did not ſee you, if you pleaſe. Thus again: A Friend 
dwells not upon every trifling Punctilio, is not Cerc- 
monious and PunGual in the tranſacting of Buſineſs, 
is not inquiſitive, nor intrudes into every piece of Ser- 
vice: Bur the Paraſite is all Obedience, all perpetual 


indefatigable Induſtry, admits no Rival in his * 
| ut 
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but will wait your Commands, which if you lay not 
* upon him, he ſeems mightily afflicted, the unhappieſt 
e Man in the World! 


1 Now theſe Obſervations are Argument enough to 
ir convince a Man of any tolerable Senſe, that the 
go Friendſhip ſuch Men pretend to, is not really Vertuous 
0 and Chaſte, but rather a ſort of Impudent Whoriſh 
e Love, that obtrudes its Embraces upon you. i 
n But to be more particular RE RG Oy Worn 
T let us firſt examine the Dif] pa- dp D 42 ee 4 
at rity betwixt their Promiſes : 27 95 79 hel romiſes.- 
1 For our Forefathers well obſerv'd, that the Offers of a 
It Friend run in ſuch Terms as theſe : 
e, If I can ſerve you, Sir, if your Requeſt 
* Be feaſible by me, I'll do my beſt. 
er But the Flatterer's thns ; 
4 Command me freely what you will, I'll do it. 
ly For the Comedians introduce ſuch brave Promiſes as 
theſe : 

Come, Sir, let me but fight that Fellow there; 
— I'll beat him ſoft as Sunge, or Gellies are. 
d Beſides, no real Friend will aſſiſt in the Execution 
es of a Deſign, unleſs, being firſt advis'd with, he ap- 
ve prove of it as either honeſt or uſeful: Whereas the 
ei- Flatterer, tho' permitted to conſult and give his Opi- 
n- nion about an Undertaking, not only out of a paltry 
ty deſire to comply with, ratify his Friend at any 
u, rate, but leſt he ſhould be look d upon as diſaffected to 
e- the Buſineſs, ſervilely cloſes with, and advances his 
ee Propoſal, how anreaſonable ſoever. For there are few 
0 Rich Men or Princes of this Mind, 

e 
* Give me a Friend, tho a poor Beggar he, 
— Or meaner than the mea nc ſt Beggar be, 
, Ij be his Thoughts but freely will impart, 
er- And boldly ſpeak the Language of his Heart. 
jal For they, like Actors in a Tragedy, muſt have a C/o- 
es, rs of their Friends to join wit them in the Concert, 5 


G 4 or 
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or elſe the Claps of the Pit to encourage them: Where- 
upon Merope in the Tragedy ſpeaks thus: 

Make choice of thoſe far Friends, wwho never knew 

The Arts of wheedling and betraying you : 

But thoſe poor Raſcals never entertain, 

Wie only pleaſe you with deſign to gain. 


But alas! oy invert the Counſel, abominate rhoe 
who deal freely with them, and adviſe them obſtinate- 
ly for the beſt ; whilſt pitiful cringing Cheats and 
Impoſtors are admitted not only into their Houſes, 
but into their Affections, and x of neareſt Concern- 
ments of their Life. You ſhall have ſome of them in- 
deed more plain and ſimple than the reft, who confeſs 
themſelves unworthy to conſult about fuch weighty 
Affairs, but are ready to ſerve you in the executive 

art of a Deſign : But the more ſubtil Hypocrite comes 
in at the Conſult, knits his Brows, declares his Con- 
ſent by the Gravity of a Look, or a Nod, but ſpeaks 
never a Word, unleſs perchance when the Great Man 
delivers his Opinion, he cries, Lord ! Sir, you prevented 
me, | was juſt a going to ſay ſo. For as the Mathemati- 
cians tell ns, that Surfaces and Lines, which are in- 
corporeal, and Creatures of the Underftanding only, 
are neither bended, nor moved, nor extended of them- 
ſelves, but are ſo affected together with the Bodics 
whole Extremities they are: So you ſhall obſerve the 
Flatterer attends only the Motion of another's Senſe, 
Opinion, Paſſion, &c. without any Principle of Action 
in himſelf. So that the Diſparity — them thus far 


is eaſily diſcernable. . 
| . And yet eaſilier in the man. 
1 eee — they perform _ me 
k Offices. For the Kindeſſes ot a 
lerſerming their gooi Of- Friend, like the Nobleſt Facul- 
Fee. ties of an animate Creature, lie 
deep, without any Parade or Pageantry on the Out- 
ſide : Nay, many times, as a faithful Phyſician Cures 
his Patient when he leaſt knows of it; ſo a true 
Friend, either preſent or abſent, as occaſion ſerves, is 


ſollicitous about your Concerns, when perhaps e 
I 
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know nothing of it. Such was the Excellent Archeſclaus, 
as in other his Actions, fo particularly in his Kindneſs- 
to Apelles, Native of Chios, whom finding extreamly in- 
digent in his Sickneſs, he repeated his Viſit to him with 
twenty Drachms in his Pocket; and fitting by his Bed- 
fide, You have got nothing here, ſaid he, bat Empedocles's 
Elements, Fire, Water, Earth and the ſurrounding Air, nei- - 
ther methinks do you lie eaſily And with that, ſtirring up 
his Pillow, put the Money privately under his Head : 
Which when the good Old Woman his Nurſe found, 
and in great admiration acquainted Apelles with; Ay. 
ſays he, ſmiling a little, / is a Piece of Archefilaus's 
Thievery, And what Philoſophy tells us, that Children 
uſually reſemble their Parents, we find in ſome meaſure - 
verified in Archeſilaus and Laq des, his intimate Acquain- 
tance : For when Ce; Y Socrates was Impeached of High- 
Treaſon, and Laryd-s,with ſeveral others of his Friends, 
ſtood by him at his Trial, the Counſel for the State 
defired the Priſoner's Ring, wherein lay the principal 
Evidence againſt him, might be produced in Court, 
which Cephi Socrates hearing, dropt it ſoftly off his Ein- 
ger, and Lacycer obſerving it, ſet his Foot upon't, and 
buried it in the Ground. Whereupon being acquitted, 
and going afterwards to pay his Reſpects and Thanks 
to rt ren one of them, who, it ſeems had took no- 
tice of the Paſſages, told him, That his Thanks were 
owing to Lacydes, and ſo related the whole Story, when 
yet Lacydes had never mention'd it. 

Thus I am verily perſuaded-the Gods confer ſeveral - 
Benefits upon us which we are not ſenſible of, upon no 
other Motive in the World, than the meer pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction they take in Acts of Kindneſs and Be- 
neficence. 

But on the contrary, the ſeemingly good Offices of 

a Flatterer have nothing of that Sincerity and Integri- 
ty, that Simplicity and Ingenuity, which recommend 
a Kindneſs ; but are always attended with Buſtle and 
Noiſe, Hurry, Sweat and contratting the Brow, to en- 
hance your Opinion of the great Pains he has taken 
for you; like a Picture drawn in gawdy Colours, with 
folded torn Garments, full -- Angles and Wrinkles, to 

32 


make 
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make us believe it an Elaborate Piece, and done to 
the Life. | 
Beſides, the Flatterer is ſo extreamly troubleſome, 

in recounting the weary Steps he has taken, the Cares 
he has had upon him, the Perſons he has been forc'd 
to diſoblige, with a thouſand other Inconveniencies 
he has labour'd under upon your Account, that you'll 
be apt to ay, The Buſineſs was never worth all this 
Din and Clutter abont it. 
For a Kindneſs once upbraided, loſes its Grace, turns 

a Burden, and becomes intolerable. But the Flatterer 
not only Reproaches us with his Services already paſt, 


but at the very-inſtant of their performance; whereas 


if a Friend beoblig'd to ſpeak of any Civility done ano- 
ther, he modeſtly mentions it indeed, but attributes 
nothing to himſelf. I hus when the Lacedæmonians ſup- 


joe the People of Smyrna in great Scarcity of Provi- 


ions, and they gratefully. reiented and extoll'd the 
Kindneſs ; Why, replied the Spartans, 'twas no ſuch 
great matter, we only robb'd our ſelves, and our Cattle 
of a Dinner. For a Favour thus beftow'd, is not only 


free and ingenuous, but more acceptable to the Recei- 


ver, becauſe he imagines his Bene factor conferr'd it on 
him without any great prejudice to himſelſ. 

1 But the T emper of a Flat- 

244 85 terer is not only diſcernable 

Service 3.4 Friend only from that of a Friend, 1n the 

in. that which is Honeſt. Eaſineſs of his Promiſes, and 


the troubleſome Impertinence that attends his good 
Offices, but more ſignally in this, That the one is rca- 
dy to promote any baſe and unworthy Action ; tac 0- 
ther, thoſe only which are fair and honcſt: The one 
labou's to Pleaſe, the other to Profit you. For a Friend 
muſt not, as Cor2ias would have him, beg another's aſ- 
ſiſtance in a juſt Undertaking, and then think to com- 
penſate the Civility, by contributing to ſeveral that are 
unjuſt; for he is not bound to bear a part in the Fol- 
lies of his Friend, but rather to diſſuade him from 
them : And if, after all, he cannot prevail upon him, 
may diſengage. himſelf with the reply of Phocion to 
Antipater ; Sir, 1 can't be both your Friend, and your Flatte- 


rer 
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rer; that is, Your Friend, and not your Friend at the ſame 


time. For we ought to be aſſiſtant to him in his honeſt 
Endeavours indeed, but not in his Knaveries ; in his 
Counſels, not in his Tricks; in appearing as Evidence 
for him, but not in a Cheat; and muſt bear a {hare in 
his Misfortunes, but not in his Acts of Injuſtice. For 
if a Man ought not to be as much as conſcious of any 
Feen n in his Friend, how much leſs will it be- 
come him to partake in it? Therefore as when the La- 
cedemonians, defcated by, and treating of Articles of 
Peace with Antipater, pray'd him to Command them any 
thing, howſoever grievous and burthenſome to the Sub- 
ject, provided it were not baſe and diſhonourable: So 
a Friend, if you want his Aſſiſtance in a chargeable, 
dangerous and laborious Enterprize, imbarks in the 
Deſigu chearfully, and without reſerve ; but if ſuch as 
will not ſtand with his Reputation and Honour, he fairly 
deſires to be excus d. Whereas on the contrary, If ou : 
offer to put a Flatterer upon a difficult or hazardous 
Employment, he ſlluffles you off and begs your Pardon. 
For ſound him but, as you rap a Veſſel, to try whether 

it be whole or crackt, all or empty; and he ſhams you 
of with the Noiſe of ſome paltry, frivolous — 
But engage him in any mean, ſordid and inglorious 
Service, abuſe him, kick him, trample on him, he bears 
all patiently, and knows no Affront. For as the Ape, 
who can't keep the Houle like a Dog, or bear a Burden 
like an Horſe, or plow like an Ox, ſerves to be abus'd, 
to play the Buffoon, and to make ſport : So the Para- 
fite, who can neither plead your Cauſe, nor be your 
Counſel, nor eſpouſe your 8 as being averſe 
from all painful and good Offices, denies you in no- 
thing that may contribute to your pleaſure, turns Pan- 
der to your Luft, pimps for a Whore, provides you an 
handſome Entertainment, looks that your Bill be rea- 
ſonable, and ſneaks to your Miſs ; but ſhall treat your 
Relations with diſreſſ ect, and impudently turn your 
Wife out of Doors, it you Commiſſion him. So that 
you may eaſily diſcover him in this particular; for 
put him upon the moſt baſe and dirty Actions, he'll 
not ſpare his own Pains, provided he can but gra- 
tify you... — Toa There 
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| T 1 beg yet another 
; way. to diſcover him by his In- 
mae towards y nal iehe Arey towards — Inti- 
15 mates and Familiars. For there's 
nothing more agreeable to a true and cordial Acquain- 
tance, than to love with, and to be beloved of many; 
and therefore he always ſedulouſſy endeavours to gain 
his Friend the Affections and Eſteem of other Men, 
For being of Opinion that all things ought to be in 
gommon.amongſt. Friends, he thinks nothing ought to 
be more ſo, than they. themſelves. Burt the Faithleſs, 
the Adulterate and Friend of baſe Alloy, who is con- 
ſcious.to himſelf of the Diſſervice he does true Friend- 
ſhip, by.that falſe Coin of it which he puts upon us, is 
naturally fall of Emulation and Envy, even towards 
thoſe of his own Profeſſion, endeavouring to out- do 
them in their common Talent of Babling and Buffoon- 
ry, whilſt he reveres and cringes to his Betters, whom 
he darcs no more vie with than a Footman with a H- 
dian Chariot, or Lead (to uſe Simonides's Expreſhon) 
with refined Gold. Therefore this light and empty 
Counterfeit, finding he wants Weight, when put into 
the Balance againſt. a ſolid and ſubſtantial Friend, en- 
deavours to remove him as far as he can; like him, who 
having painted a Cock extreamly ill, commanded his 
Servant to take the Original out of fight; and if he 
cannot compaſs his Deſign, then he proceeds to Com- 
plement and Ceremony, pretending outwardly to ad- 
mire him, as a Perſon far beyond himſelf, whilſt by 
ſecret Calumnies he blackens, and undermines him; 
which if they chance to have galled and freited him 
only, and have not throughly done his Work, then he 
betakes himſelf to the Advice of Medins, that Arch 
Paraſite, and Enemy to the Macedonian Nobility, and 
Chief of all that numerous Train which Alexander en- 
tertained in his Court. This Man taught his Diſciples 
to ſlander boldly, and puſh home their Calumnies; for 
though the Wound might probably. be cured, and 
$kinned over again, yet the Teeth of Slander would be 
ſure to leaye a Scar behind them; by theſe Scars (or 
to ſpeak more properly)- Gangrenes, and Concer: - 
| alle 


His Intlination and Be- 
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falſe Accuſations, fell the brave Calliſthenes, Parmenio 
and Philotas, whilſt he himſelf became an eaſie Prey 
to an Agnon, Bagoas, Ageſius and Demetrius, who trick'd 
him up like a Barbarian Statue, or Aztick, and paid 
the Mortal the Adoration due to a God. So great a 
Charm is Flattery, and, as it ſeems, the greateſt with 
thoſe we think the greateſt Men-; for the exalted 
Thoughts they entertain of themſelves, and the de- 
fire of an univerſal Concurrence in the ſame Opinion 
from others, both add Courage to the Flatterer, and 
Credit to his Impoſtures. Hills and Mountains indeed 
are not eaſily taken by 3 or Ambuſcade; but 
a weak Mind ſwoln big and lofty by Fortune, Birth, 
or the like, lies naked to the Aſſaults of every mean 
and petty Aggreſſo % 
And therefore we repeat here He now proceeds from 
what we adviſed at our En- the Differences of ſervable 
trance into this Diſcourſe, that betwixt a Flaiterer and 
we caſhire every vain Opinion a Friend to conclude this 
of our ſelves, whoſe in-bred Tra&# with a Diſcourſe 
Flattery only diſpoſes and pre- concerning thoſe pruden- 
pares ns to a more favourable tial Mieaſures which the 
Reception of that from with- Larter ougbt to obſerve in 
out. For, if we did but ſquare bis Reprehenſions. 
our Actions according to the fa- 
mous oracular Precept of knowing our ſelves, rate 
things according to their true intrinſic value, and 
withal reflecting upon our own Nature and Education, 
conſider what groſs. Imperfections, and Failures mix 
with our Words, Actions and AﬀeCtions, we ſhould not 
lie ſo open to the Attempts of every Flatterer, who 
deſigns upon us. For even Alexander himſelf being re- 
minded of his Mortality by two things eſpecially, the 
neceſſity of Sleep, and the uſe of Women, began to 
ſtagger in the Opinion they had made him conceive 
of Fey Godhead. And did but we inlike manner take 
an impartial Survey of thoſe Troubles, Lapſes and In- 
firmities incident to our Nature, we ſhonld find we 
ſtood in no need of a Friend to praiſe and extol our Ver- 
tues, but of one rather that would chide and reprimand 
us for our Vices, For firſt, there are but few who will 
venture 
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venture to deal thus roundly and impartially.with their 
Friend, and fewer yet who know the Art of it; Men 
generally, miſtaki Railing aud ill Lan lige for a 
cent and friendly Reproof ; and then a Chiding, like 
any other Phyſick, ill-timed, racks and torments you 
to no purpoſe, and works in a manner the ſame efled 
with Pain, that Flattery does with Pleaſure. For an 
unſeaſonable Reprehenſion may be equally miſchievous 
with an unſeaſonable Commendation, and force your 
Friend to throw himſelf upon the Flatterer ; like Wa- 
ter, which meeting with too forcible a Reſiſtance from 
the Hills, rowls down upon the humble Valleys below ; 
and therefore we ought to qualifie, and to allay the 
Sharpneſs of our Reproofs with a due 'Temper of Can- 
dor and Moderation, as we would not refract a ray of 
Light too powerfal for a diſtempered Eye, leſt onr 
Friends being plagued and ranted upon every trivial 
Occaſion, ſhould at laſt fly to the Flatterer's Shade for 
their Eaſe and Quiet. For all Vice, Philopaptus, is to 
be corrected by an intermediate Vertue, and not by its 
contrary Extream, as ſome do, who to ſhake oft that 
ſheepiſh Baſhfulneſs which hangs upon their Natures, 
learn to be impudent, to lay aſide their Country-Breed- 
ing, endeavour to be comical ; to avoid the Imputation 
of Softneſs and Cowardice, turn Bullies ; out of an Ab- 
horrence of Superſtition, commence Atheiſts ; and ra- 
ther than be reputed Fools, play the Knave; forcing 
their Inclinations, like a crooked Stick, to the oppo- 
fire Extream, for want of Skill to ſet them ſtreight. 
Since then 'tis highly rude to endeavour to avoid rhe 
Saſpicion of Flattery, only by being inſignificantly 
troubleſome, and argues an ungenteel, unconverſable 
Temper in a Man, to ſhew his juſt Abhorrency of mean 
and ſervile Ends in his Ericnd(hip only by a tower 
and diſagreeable Behaviour; like the Libertine in the 
Comedy, who would needs perſwade himſelf, that his 
railing Accuſation fell within the Limits of that Free- 
dom in Diſcourſe, which every one had right to with 
his Equals. Since therefore I ſay, tis ab urd to incur 
the Suſpicion of a Flatterer by an over obliging and 


obſequious Humour ; and as abſurd on the other hand, 
in 
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in endeavonting to decline it by an immoderate Lati- 
tade in our Apprehenſions, to loſe the Enjoyments and 


ſalutary Admonitions of a friendly Converſation ; and 
that the Meaſures of juſt and proper in this, as in 


other things, are to be taken from Decency and Mo- 
deration ; the Nature of the Argument ſeems to re- 


quire me to conclude it with a Diſcourſe upon this: 


Subject. | 
Now ſeeing this Liberty of 
animadverting on other Mens 
Failures 1s liable to ſo many r of EIT 
Exceptions; let us in the firſt *** 9 If Love, 
Place carefully purge it from all mixture of Self-love 
and Intereſt, fel any private Motive, Injury, Grudge 
or Diſſatisfaction of our own ſhould ſeem to incite us 
to the undertaking: For ſuch a chiding as this would 
not paſs for an efte&t of Kindneſs, but of Paſſion, and 
looks more like Complaint, than an Admonition : For 
the latter has always ſomething in it that ſounds kind, 
and yet aweful,whereas the other betrays only a ſelfiſh 
and narrow Diſpoſition. And * vor Jo we uſually 
honour and revere our Monitor, but contemn and re- 
criminate upon a querulous Accuſer. As Agamemnon 
could by no means digeſt the moderate Cenſures of 


Achilles, yet bore well enough with the ſeverer Repri- 
mands of U!yſſes : 


Who wwiſh'd in Wrath the General's Command, 
No longer put in ſuch a deſperate Hand. 


Being ſatisfied of his Wiſdom and good Intentions ; for 
he rated him purely upon the Account of the Publick, 
the other upon his own. And Achilles himſelf, though 
of a rough and untractable Diſpoſition, and ready e- 
nough ro find Faults where there were none; yet heard 
Patroclus patiently when he ranted him thus: 


Well ſure, great Peleus, that Man of «worth, 
Did ne'er b-get, nor Thetis bring thee forth : 
But Rocks, hard as thy Heart, and th angry Sea, 
Both club d for ſuch a monſtrous Man as Thee. 


We muſt firſt purge our 


For 


Reprehenſions of all nix- 
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136 Fo to In a Flatterer from a Friend. 
For as Hyperides the Orator deſired the Athenians to cons 
ſider not only the Sharpneſs of his Reflections, but his 
great Reaſons for them ; ſo the Reproofs of a Friend, 
proceeding from a ſincere and diſintereſted Affe tion, 
create all Veneration and Confuſion in the Criminal 
to whom they are addrefled ; who if he once perceive 
that his Friend, waving all Offences againft himſelf; 
chides him purely for thoſe committed againſt others, 
can never hold out againſt the Force of ſo powerful 
a Rebuke, for the ſweet and obliging Temper of his 
Monitor gives a keener Edge to his-Admonitions ; and 
therefore it has been wiſely ſaid, that eſpecially in 
Heats and Differences with our Friends we ought to 
have a peculiar regard to their Honour and Intereſt, 
Nor is it a leſs Argument of Friendſhip, for a Man 
who is laid aſide, and out of Favour himſelf, to turn 
Advocate in behalf of another, equally deſpiſed and 
neglected. As Plato, being in Diſgrace with Dionyſi us, 
beg'd Audience of him; which he readily granting, 
in Expectation of being entertained with an Account 
of his Grievances; Plato addreſt himſelf to him after 
this manner: Sir, ſaid he, if you were ir formed there 
were a certain Ruffian come over into your Iſland of Sicily, 
with deſign to attem}t upon your Majeſties Perſon, but, jor 
want of an Opportunity, could not execute the Villany, «could 
you ſuffer him to go of unpuniſhed ! No, by no means, Plato, 
replied the King, for we ougbt not only to deteſt, and re- 
venge the Overi-Acts, but the Malicious Intertions of our 
Enemies, Well then, on the other hand, ſaid Plato, 
If there ſhould come a Perſou to Court, out of pure Kindneſs 
and Ambition to ſerve your Majeſty, and you would not give 
him an Opfortuntty 7 expreſſing it, ere it reaſonable to diſ- 
miſs him with Scorn and Diſr:ſp:# ? Whom do you mean 
faid Dionyſus ? Why Aſchines replied Plato, as honeſt 
and excellent a Perion as any in the School of Socrates, 
and of a very edifying Converſation ; who having ex- 
poſed him{elf to the Difficulties of a tedious Voyage, 
that he might enjoy the happineſs of a Philoſophical 
Converſe with your Majeſty, bas met with nothing but 
Contempt in return to the Kindneſs he intended. 
Which friendly and generous Temper of Mind ſo 
ok ſtrangely 
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ſtrangely affected Dionyſins, that he hugg'd and em- 
braced Base, = reared ZEſchines whh 7 great deal 

Honour an nificence. 

In the next — let us free . 1 
our Diſcourſe from all contu- . „ 771471085 * 2 
melious Language, all Laugh- ſive in our Reprehen ſions. 
ter, Mockery and Scurrility, which ſpoil the reliſh of 
our Reprehenſions. For, as when a Chirurgeon makes an 
Incifion in the Fleſh, he uſes decent Neatneſs and Dex- 
terity in the Operation, without the affected and ſu- 
perfluous Geſticulations of a Quack, or Mountebank : 
So the lancing the Sores of a Friend may admit in- 
deed of a little Humour and Urbanity, but that fo 
qualified, that it ſpoil not the Seriouſneſs and Gravit 
requiſite to the Work. For Boldneſs, Inſolence and ill 
Language deftroy its Force and Efficacy. And there- 
fore the Fidler reparteed handſomly enough upon Phi- 
lip, when he undertook to diſpute with him about the 
touch upon his Inſtrument : God forbid that your Maje- 

ſhould be ſo unhappy as to underſtand a Fiddle better than 
1 do. But Epicharmus was too blunt upon Hierom, who 
inviting him to Supper alittle after he had put ſome 
of his Acquaintance to Death, replied, Ay, but you could 
not invite me the other day to the Sacrifice of my Friends. 
And ſo was Antiphon too rude in his Refſection upon 
Dionyſius, who on occaſion of a Diſcourſe about the beſt 
ſort of Braſs, told him that was the beſt in his Opi- 
nion of which the Athenians made Statues of Hermodius 
and Ariſtogeiton. For theſe ſcurrilous abuſive Jefts are 
moſt certainly diſagreeable, and pain to no purpoſe, 
being but the Product of an intemperate Wit, and 
which only betray the Enmity and ill- Nature of him 
who takes the Liberty to uſe them, which whoſoever 
allows himſelf in, does but wantonly ſport about the 
Brink of that Pit, which one Day will ſwallow him 
up and ruin him. For Antipbon was afterward executed 
under Dionyſius; and Timagines was in diſgrace with 
Auguſtus Ceſar, not for any Extravagant Freedom in 
his Diſcourſe, but only becauſe he had took up a 
fooliſh Cuſtom of repeating theſe Verſes at every 
tertainment and Walk where the Emperor deſired his 


Company : For 
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For nothing elſe but meerly to make ſport, 
Among ft the merry Greeks they did reſort——— 


Alledging the Pleaſantneſs of his Humour, as the bove 
Cauſe of his Favour at Court. 2525 vect 
Thus you ſhall meet with ſeveral Smart and Satyrical ſulti 
Reflections in a Comedy, but the mixture of Jeſt and alre: 
Fool in the Play, like ill Sauce to good Meat, abates facti 
their Poignancy, and renders them inſignificant. So _ 

t m 


that upon the whole, the Poet acquires only the Cha- 
rafter of a ſaucy and foul-month'd Buffoon, and the this 
Auditors loſe that Advantage, which they might other- ſtion 
therwiſe _ from Remarks of that Nature. 


We may do well therefore to reſerve our Jollity and 
Mirth for more ſaitable Occaſions ; but we muſt by all J an 
means be ſerions and candid in our Admonitions ; Thot 
which, if they be upon important Points, muſt be ſo tion 
animated with our Geſtures, Paſſion and Eagerneſs of a ra! 
Voice, as to give them Weight and Credit, and to MF noſt 
awaken a tender Concern in the Perſons to whom they depre 
are Addreſt. 90 a 
* We are again to time our e 

11 2 3 joy et Reproofs as ſeaſonably as we dient 
ſonably as we can. can; for a Miſtake in the Op- tance 

portunities, as *tis of ill Con- are tl 
ſequence in all other things, ſo peculiarly in our Re- contr 
prehenſions. And therefore I preſume tis manifeſt, to en 
we ought not to fall foul upon Men in their Drink. will ; 
For firſt, he who broaches any ſower diſagrecable Diſ- buoy 
courſe amidſt the Pleaſantry and good Humour of Xenop, 
Friends, caſts a Cloud over the Serenity of the Com- lon o 
pany, and acts counter to the Lydian God, Woo, as Pir- Life; 
dar words it, wnties the Band of all our Cares, Beſides, battel 
that ſuch unſeaſonable Remonſtrances are not without who « 
Danger: For Wine is apt to warm Men into Paſſion, him v. 
and make them quarrel at the Freedom you take; and a diſte 
in ſhort, tis no Argument of any brave and gene- nor al 
rous, but rather of an unmanly Temper, not to dare rows, 


to ſpeak ones Senſe when ſober, but drank, and grum- 
ble like a cowardly Cur at Table. And therefore we 


need not enlarge any further upon this Topick. But 
becauſe 
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becauſe ſeveral Perſons neither will, nor dare take 
their Friends to task, whilſt they thrive and flouriſh 
in the World, looking upon Property as a State a- 
bove the reach of a Kebuke ; but pour forth their In- 
vectives like a River that has overflown its Banks, in- 
ſulting and trampling upon them, when Fortune has 
already laid them at their Feet, out of a ſort of Satis- 
faction to ſee their former State and Grandeur re- 
duc'd to the ſame level of Fortune with themſelves ; 
It may not be improper to Diſcourſe a little upon 
this 13 and make ſome reply to that Que- 
ſtion of Euripides: 


Mat need is there of Friends in Proſperitiy? 


I anſwer, to lower thoſe Lofty and Extravagant 
Thoughts, which are uſually incident to that Condi- 
tion: For Wiſdom in Conjundtion with Proſperity is 
a rare Talent, and the lot of but few. T e Air 
moſt Men ſtand in need of a borrow'd Prudence, to 
depreſs the Tumours that attend an exuberant Feli- 
city; but when the turn of Fortune ir ſelf has abated 
the Swelling, a Man's very Circumſtances are ſuffi- 
cient of themſelves to read him a Lecture of Re 

tance ; ſo that all other grave and auſtere Corrections 
are then ſuperflueus and impertinent ; and tis on the 
contrary, more proper in ſuch Traverſes of Fortune, 
to enjoy the Company of a compaſſionate Friend, who 
will Aminiſter ome Comfort to the afflicted, and 
buoy him up under the Preſſure of his Affairs: As 
X-nophon relates that the Preſence of Clearchus, a Per- 
lon of a courteous and objiging Aſpect, gave new 
Life and Courage to his Soldiers in the Heat of a 
Battel, or any other difficult Rencounter. But he 
who chides and upbraids a Man in diſtreſs, like 
him who applies a Medicine for clearing the Sight to 
a diſtemper'd and inflam'd Eye, neither works a Cure, 
nor allays the Pain, but only adds Anger to his Sor- 
rows, and exaſperates the Patient. A Man in Health 
indeed will digeſt a friendly Lecture for his Wench- 
ing, Drinking, Idleneſs, continual Recreations and 
bathing, unſeaſonable Eating, &*c. But for a on 


| 
| 
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Man to be told, that all this comes of his Intempe- 
rance, Voluptuouſneſs, High-feeding, Whoring, Er. 
is utterly inſupportable, and worſe than the Diſeaſe 
it ſelf. O impertinent Man! will ſuch a one ſay, the 
Phyſicians preſcribe me Caſtor and Scammony, and I 
am juſt a making my laſt Will and Teſtament, and 
do you lie railing and preaching to me Lectures of 
Philoſophy? And thus Men in Adverſity ſtand more 
in need of our Humanity and Relief, than of ex 
and Sententious Reprimands : For neither will a Nurſe 
immediately ſcold at her Child that is faln, but firſt 
help him up, waſh him, and put him in order again, 
and then chide and whip him. They tell us a Story 
to this purpoſe of Demetrius Phalereus, that when he 
dwek an Exile at Theb-s, in mean beggarly Circum- 
ſtances, he was once extreamly concern d to obſerve 
the Philoſopher Crates making towards him, expecting 
to be treated by him with all the roughneſs of a Cy- 
nical Behaviour: But when Crates had addreſſed him- 


. ſelf courteouſly to him, and diſoourſed him upon the 


joe of Exile, endeavonring to convince him that it 
nothing miſerable or uneaſie in it, but on the 
contrary, rather reſcued him from the nice and ha- 


zardous Management of Publick Affairs; adviſing him 


withall to repoſe his Confidence in himſelf, and his 


own Conſcience : Demetrius was ſo taken and encou- 


raged by his Diſcourſe, that he is reported to have 
ſaid to his Friends, Curſed be thoſe Employs which 


robb'd me ſo long of the Acquaintance of ſuch an 


Excellent Perſon. For, 


Soft, friendly Words revive th” affliFed Soul : 
But ſharp Rebukes are only for a Fool. 


And this is the way of Generous and Ingenuous 
Friends. But they who ſervilely admire you 1n Pro- 


as Demoſthenes ſpeaks, ache and 


ſperity, like old Ruptures, Spaſms and Cramps, which, | 
in us moſt, when 


ſome freſh Misfortune has befallen the Body, ſtick cloſe 

to you in the Revolution of your Fortune, and rejoyce 
and enjoy the Change: Whereas, if a Man muſt needs 
have a Remembrancer of a Calamity which his owl 


ich, 
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Indiſcretion hath pull'd upon him, tis enough you 


ut him in mind that he owes it not to your Advice, 

De you often diſſnaded him from the Undertaking. 
Well then, you'll ſay, when is a keen Reprehenſion 

allowable? and when may we chide a Friend ſeverely 
indeed ? I anſwer, When ſome important Occaſion re- 
quires it: As the ſtopping him in the Career of his 
Voluptuouſneſs, Anger, or Inſolence; the repreſſing 
his covetous Humour, or any other fooliſh Habit. Thus 
dealt Solon with Craſus puft up and debauch'd with the 
uncertain Greatneſs of his Fortune, when he bad him 
look the End. Thus Socrates humbled Alcibiades, forc'd 
him into unfeigned Tears, and turn'd his Heart, when 
he argued the Caſe with him. Such, again, were the 
Remonſtrances and Admonitions of Cyrus to Cyaxavres, 
and of Plato to Dion, who, when the Luſtre and Great- 
neſs of his Atchievements had fix d all Mens Eyes u 
on him, wiſh'd him to beware of Arrogance and Self. 
Conceit, as the readicſt way to make all Men abandon 
him. And Speucippus wrote to him, Not to pride him- 
ſelf in the little Applauſes of Women and Children, 
but to take care to adorn Sly with Religion, Juſtice, 
and wholſom Laws, that he might render it a great 
and illuſtrious Academy. So did not Zuclus and Eulæus, 
two of Perſeus's Favourites, who fawn'd upon, and com- 
plied with him, as obſequiouſly as any Courtier of 
them all, during the Succeſs of his Arms; but after his 
Defeat at Pydra by the Romans, inveigh'd bitterly a- 
gainſt him, reminding him of his paſt Faults, his form- 
er faſt and Arrogance, till the Man, out of meer An- 
ger and Vexation, ftabb'd them both in the place. 
And ſo much concerning the timing our Reproofs in 
general. 

No there are ſeveral other Upon what Occurren- 
accidental Occaſions admini- ces a Friend may take oc- 
ſtred by our Friendsthemſelves, caſtor 7o repre hend. 
which a Perſon heartily ſolli- 
citous for their Intereſt, will lay hold of: As ſome 
have taken an opportunity of cenſuring them frecly, 
from a Queſtion they have ask d, from the relation of 


« Story, or the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe of the ſame Actior 
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in other Men, which they themſelves have commit- 
ted. | 
Thus they tell us, Demaratus the Corinthian coming 
into Macedonia, when Philip and his Queen and Son 
were at odds ; and being, after a gracious Reception, 
ask'd by the King what good underſtanding there was 
among the Grecians ? he replied, as being an old Friend 
and Acquaintance of his, Ay, by all means, Sir, it highly 
becomes your Majeſty to enquire about the Concord betwixt tle 
Athenians and Peloponneſians, who ſuffer your own Fa- 
mily to be the Scene of ſo much Diſcord and Contention. And 
as _ was that of Diogenes, who entring Philip's Camp, 
as he was going to make War upon the Grecians, was 
ſeized upon and brought before the King, who, not 
knowing him, ask'd him, If he was a Spy? My yes truly, 
faid he, I am a Spy upon your Folly and Imprudence, who 
without any neceſſity upon you, are come hither to expoſe your 
Kingdoms and your Life to the uncertain Deciſion 7 the Caſt 
7 a Dye. Though this may perhaps ſeem a little too 
iting and Satyrical. 8 
ther ſea u- 
Another on” — Mans oaths N 
of Rqprimanding. for his Vices, is, when ſome third 
Perſon has already mortified him upon the ſame Ac- 
count : For a courteous and obliging Man will dexte- 
rouſly ſilence his Accuſer, and then take him privately 
to Task himſelf, adviſing him, if for no other Reaſon, 
yet to abate the Inſolence of his Enemies, to manage 
himſelf more prudently for the future: For how could 
they open their Mouths againſt you, co could they have to 
Reproach you with, if you would but reform ſuch and ſuch 
Vices, which render you obnoxious to their Cenſure? And 
by this means the Offence that was given, lies at his 
Door who roughly upbraided him; whilſt the A&van- 
tage he reaps, 1s attributed ro the Perſon who candidly 
adviſed him. But there are ſome who have got yet à 
genteeler way of Chiding, and that is, of chaſtiſing o- 
| thers for Faults, which they know their Friends really 
ſtand guilty of: As my Maſter Ammorizs, perceiving 
once at his Afternoon Lecture, that ſome of his Scho- 


lars had dined more plentifully than became the Mo- 
deration 
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deration of Students, immediately commanded one of 


[- his Freemen to take his own Son, and whip him ; For 
what, ſays he, the Young ſter, forſooth, muſt needs have Vine- 
8 gar Sauce to his Meat; and with that caſting his Eye up- 
n on us, gave us to underſtand, that we likewiſe were con- 
„ cern'd in the Reprehenſion. 
8 Again, we muſt be cautious We muſt not vebuke a 
d how we rebuke a Friend in Friend in Company. 
ly Company, always remembrin 
e the Repartee made upon Plato on that Account: For 
4 Secrates having fallen one day very ſeverely upon an 
d Acquaintance of his at Table, Plato could not forbear 
Dy to take him up, ſaying, Had it not been more proper, Sir, 
as to have ſpoke theſe things in private? To whom Socrates 
Ot F inſtantly replied, 4:d had it not been more proper for you to 
75 have told me ſo in private too? And they ſay, Pythagoras 
0 one time ranted a Friend of his fo terribly before Com- 
all pany, that the poor young Man went and hang'd him- 
ft ſelf; from which time the Philoſopher would never 
0 chide any Man in the preſence of another. For the 
Diſcovery and Cure of a Vice, like that of a ſcandalous 
ue Diſeaſe, ought to be in ſecret, and not like a publick 
1d Show tranſacted upon the Theatre; for tis no way the 
rd part of a Friend, — a meer Cheat and Trick, for one 
nd Man to recommend himſelt to the ſtanders- by, and ſeek 
© FF for Reputation from the Failures of another; like 
ly Mountebank-Chirurgeons, who perform their Operati- 
Mn, ons on a Stage, to gain the greater Practice. But be- 
8e ſides the Diſgrace that attends a Reproof of this Na- 
a ture (a thing that will never work any Cure) we are 
Fo likewiſe to conſider, that Vice is naturally obſtinate, 
ich and loves to Diſpute its Ground: For what Zuripides 
es lays, is not only true of Love, 
in- T he more "tis Check'd, the more it Preſſes on, 
ly But of any other Imperfection. If you lay a Man open 
ra publickly for it, and tell all, you are ſo far from re- 
forming him, that you force him to brave it out. And 
Ily therefore as Plato adviſes, that old Men, who would be 
Ng revered of the younger Fry, muſt learn to revere them 
w firſt ; So certainly modeſtly to Reprimand, is the way 
4 ro 
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to meet with a modeſt Return. For he who warily at- 
tacks the Criminal, works upon his good Nature by 
his own, and ſo inſenſibly undermines his Vices. And 
therefore twould be much more proper to obſerve the 
Rule in Homer; 


To whiſper ſoftly in the Ear, 
Left Standeri-by ſhould chance to hear. 

- But above all, we ought not to diſcover the Imper- 
fections of an Husband before his Wife, nor of a Fa- 
ther before his Children, nor of a Lover in Company 
of his Miſtreſs, nor of Maſters in preſence of their 
Scholars, or the like; for it touches a Man to the quick, 
to be rebuked before thoſe who he defires ſhould think 
honourably of him. And I verily believe, that twas 
not ſo much the heat of the Wine, as the ſting of too 
publick a Reprehenſion, that enraged Alexander againſt 
Clitus, And Ari ſtomenes, Ptolemy's Preceptor, loſt him- 
ſelf by awaking the King, drop'd aſleep one time at an 
Audience of Foreign Embaſladors ; for the Court-Para- 
ſites immediately took this occaſion to expreſs their 
12 deep Reſentments of the Diſgrace done 

is Majcſty, ſuggeſting, that if indeed the Cares of the 
Government had brought a little ſeaſonable Drowſineſs 
upon him, he might have been told of it in private, but 
ſhould not have had rude hands laid upon his Perſon 
before ſo great an Aſſembly: Which ſo affected the 
King, that he preſently ſent the poor Man a draught 
of Poiſon, and made him drink it up. And Ariftophanes 
ſays, Cleon blamed him for railing at Athens before 
Strangers, whereby he incenſed the Athenians againſt 
him. And therefore they who aim at the Intereſt and 
Reformation of their Friends, rather than Oſtentation 
and Popularity, ought amongſt other things to beware 
of expoling them too oublickly. 


Again, What Thucya:- 
He who vepretends others, des makes the Corinthians 


ought to be a Man of an un- 

(limeable Converſation bim- — e . 5 
75 ualified for the Reprehe x ſi- 
on of other Men, ought to be the Character of every 


one 
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one who ſets up for a Monitor. For as Lyſander 
reply'd upon a certain Aegarian, who in a Council 
of Allies and Confederates had ſpoke boldly for the 
Liberties of Greece; This Stile of yours, Sir, would have 
better become ſome Publick State, than a Private Perſons So 
he who takes upon him the Liberty of a Cenſor, muſt 
be a Man of a regular Converſation himſelf ; one like 
Plato, whoſe Lite was a continued Lecture to Spenſippus; 
or Xenocrates, who caſting his Eye one time upon the 
diſſolute Polemon, at a Diſputation, reformed him with 
the very Awfulneſs of his Looks. Whereas the Re- 
monſtrance of a lewd whiffling Fellow will certainly 
meet with no better Entertainment, than that of the 
Old Proverbial Repartee, 


Phyſician, heal thy ſclf. 


But becauſe ſeveral accidental 
Emergencies in Converſation others ought likewiſe to 
will now and then invite a Man, accuſe themſelves. 
though bad enough bimſelf, to 
correct others, the moſt gentile and dextrous way of 
doing it, will be to involve our ſelves in the ſame Guile 
with thoſe we reprehend ; as in this Paſſage of Homer, 


He, wvhat's the matter, Diomede, that we 
Have now forgot our former Gallantry ? 
And in this other : 


We are not worth one ſingle Hector all. 


Thus Socrates would handſomely twit the Young Men 
with their Ignorance, by profeſſing his own, pretend- 
ing for his part he had need with them ta Study Mora- 
lity, and make more accurate Enquiries into the Truth 
of Things. For a Confeſſion of the ſame Guilt, and 
a ſeeming Endeavour to reform our ſelves, as well as 
out Friends, gives credit to the Reprimand, and recom- 
mends it to their Affections: But he who gravely mag- 
whes himſelf, whilft he imperiouſly detracts from o- 
chers, as being a Man, forſooth, of no Imperfections, 
unleſs his Age, or a celebrated Reputation indeed com- 
mand our Attention, is only impertinent and trouble- 
lome to no purpoſe. And therefore 'twas not without 
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Reaſon, that Phexix, checking Achilles for his intem- 
perate Anger, confeſs'd his own Unhappineſs in that imp 
particular, how he had like once to have flain his-own ate] 
Eather through a tranſport of Paſſion, had not the ſcan- upo 
dalous Name of Parricide held his hands; that the the 
Heroe might not imagine he took that Liberty with ther 
him, becauſe he had never offended in the like kind proc 
himſelf. For ſuch inoffenſive Reproofs leave a deeper neſs 
impreſs behind rhem, when they ſeem the Reſult of take 
Compaſſion, rather than Contempt. | 

But becauſe a Mind ſubjedt to mar 
| ma Praiſes, Re- the Diſorders of Paſſion? like payi 
.* ” an inflamed Eye that cannot with 
bear a great and glaring Light, is impatient of a Re- ſatis! 
bake, without ſome temperament to qualifie and all: 
its Poignancy ; therefore the beſt Ae Sex this Caſe I favor 


will be to daſh it with a little Praiſe. - For a mixture IF nels, 
of both together, not only abates and takes off from Mc 
that Roughneſs and Command, which a blunt Repre- that! 
henſion ſeems to carry along with it; but raiſes in a and v 
Man a generous Emulation of himſelf, whilft the re- ventu 
membrance of his paſt Vertues ſhames him out of his and I 
preſent Vices, and makes him propoſe his former Acti- highe 
ons for his future Example. But if yon compare him WF gra 
with other Men, as with Fellow-Citizens, his Con- eigh 
temporaries, or Relations, then Vice, which loves to II "ih a 
diſpute the Victory, renders him uneaſie and impati- | Fault, 
ent under the Compariſon, and will be ap: to make 8 
ie E 


him grumble, and, in an Huff, bid you be gone then, 
to his Betters, and not tronble him any longer. And Nature 
therefore we ought not to fall upon other Mens Com- keen a 
mendations, before him whom we take the Liberty to 
Rebuke, unleſs indeed they be his Parents; as 4g. 


mnemnon in Homer: 


Tydeus his Son has not his Father's Soul. 100 in i 
And Ulyſes, in the Tragedy called the S:yris, ſpeaking e Hun 
to Achilles: lillo, o 


Doft thou, who ſprang from a brave Grecian Race, 
By ſpinning, thy great Anceſtors diſgrace ? 
| Tis 
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"Tis in the next place very Wie muſt. not immedi- 
improper for a Man immedi- ately vecriminate ubon 
ately to retort or recriminate them that blame wss 
upon his Monitor ; for this is 7 
the way only to occaſion Heats and Animoſities betwixt 
them, and will rather ſpeak him impatient of any Re- 
proof at all, than deſirous to recompenſate the Kind- 
neſs of one with another: And therefore tis better to 
take his Chiding patiently for the preſent, and if he 
chance afterwards to commit a Fault worth your re- 
marking upon, you have then an Opportunity of re- 
paying him in his own Coin: For being reminded, 
without the leaſt Intimation of a former Pique or Diſ- 
ſatisfaction, that he himſelf did nor uſe to overlook the 
flips of his Friend, he will receive the Remonſtrance 
favourably at your Hands,as bcing the Return of Kind- 
neſs, rather than of Anger and Reſentment. 
Moreover as Thucydides ſays, 
that he is doubtleſs a wiſe Man, 
and well-advis'd, who will not 
venture to incur the Odium 
and Diſpleaſure of any one, except for Matters of the 
higheſt Concerument : So when we do undertake the 
ungrateful Office of Cenſor, it onght to be only upon 
weighty and important Occaſions. For he who is pec- 
viſh and angry at every Body, and upon every trivial 
Fault, acting rather with the imperious Pedantry of a 
School-mafter, than the Diſcretion of a Friend, blunts 
the Edge of his Reprehenſions in Matters of an higher 
Nature, by ſquandring, like an unskilful Phyſician, that 
keen and bitter, but neceſſary and ſovereign Remedy 
of his Reproofs, upon many and light Diſtempers, 
that require not ſo exquiſite a Cure. And therefore a 
wie Man will induſtriouſly avoid the Character of be- 
ng a Perſon who is always chiding, and delights in 
inding Faults. Beſides that, whoſoever is of that lit- 
le Humour, to animadvert upon every tritling Pecca- 
lillo, only affords his Friend a fairer occaſion of being 
wen with him one time or another, for his grofler 
Immoralitics : As Pbilatimus the Phyſician, viſiting a 
latient of his, who being IR with an Inflamma- 
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tion · in his Liver, ſhewed him his ſore Finger, told him» 
his Diſtemper lay not at the Root of his Nail. In like 
manner we may take occaſion now and then to reply 
upon a Man, who carps at Trifles in another, his Di- 
verſions, Pleaſantries or a Glaſs of Wine; Let the 
Gentleman rather, Sir, turn off his Whore, leave oft 
His Dicing, c. For otherwiſe he's an admirable 
Perſon. For he who is diſpenſed with inſmaller Mat- 
ters, more willingly gives his Friend the liberty of 
Reprimanding him for greater. But there is neither 
Child, nor Brother, nor Servant himſelf, able to en- 
dure a Man of a buſie inquiſitive Humour, who 
brawls perpetually, and is ſoure and unpleaſant up- 
on every inconſiderable 2 
9 6 ; But ſince a weak and fooliſh 
NM o 1252 qualifie Friend, as Eurifides ſays of Old 
our Friend by praifif8 Age, has its ſtr as well as its 
bis good Qxalities, be- f. 85 ee — 
ceble Part, we 5 8 to obſerve 


1 = ove him for both, and cheerfully extol the 
ety one, before we fall foul upon the 


other. For as we firſt ſoften Iron in the Fire, and 
then dip it in Water to harden it into a due Conti. 
ſence : So after we have warmed and mollified our 
Friend by a juſt - Commendation of his Vertnes, we 
may then ſafely temper him with a moderate Repre- 
henſien of his Vices ; we may then ſay, Are theſe Adi. 
ons comparable to the other! Don't you perceive the 
Advantages of a vertuous Life? This is what we who 
are your Friends require of you: Thefe are proper!) 
r own; Actions for which Nature f̃deſigned you ; 
but for the other, | 
Lei them for ever from you baniſhed be, 
15 To deſert Mountains, or the raging Sea. 


For as a prudent Phyſician had rather recover his 
Patient with Sleep, and good Diet, than with Caſtor 
nd Scammony': So a candid Friend, a good Father, 
or Schoolmaſter, will rather chaſe ro reform Mens 
Manners by Commendations, than Reproofs. For no- 
ching in the World renders our Corrections fo inot- 
fenfive, and withal ſo uſeful, as to addreſs our ſelves tc 
15014 


che 


Cauſes as ve pleaſe. 
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the Delinquent in a kind affectionate manner: And 
therefore we onght not to deal roughly with him upon 
his Denial of the Matter of Fact, nor hinder him f: om - 
making his juſt Vindication ; but we ſhould rather 
handſomely help him out in his Apology, and mollifie 
the Matter: As Hector to his Brother Paris; 


Unhappy Man, by Paſſion over-rul d: dr 


Suggeſting, that he did not quit the Field, in his En- 
counter with AMenelaus, out of Cowardice, but meer 
Anger and Indignation. 


And Neſtor ſpeaks thus to Agamemmon; 
Tou only yielded to the great Impulſe. 


For that you did ſuch a thing through Tgnorance or 
Inadvertency, is, im my Opinion, a much more gentcel 
Expreſſion, than bluntly ro ſay, You have dealt un- 
juſtly, or ated baſely by me: And to adviſe a Man 
not to quarrel with his Brother, is more civil, than to 
ſay, Don't you envy and malign him: And, Keep not 
Company with that Woman who debauches you, is 
ver Language Than Dow's ou debauch her. 

And thus you ſee with what 1 
Caution and Aren we muſt 3 0 3 
reprehend our Friends in reclaim- *** nenen 


ing them from Vices to which they are already ſubjeQ- 
ed; whilſt the Prevention of them doth require a 
clear contrary Method : For when we are to divert 
them from the commiſſion of a Crime, or to check a 
violent and headſtrong Paſſion, or to puſh on and ex- 
cite a phlegmatick lazy Humour to great Things, we 
may then aſcribe their Failings to as diſhonourable 


Thus Wes, when he would awaken the Courage 
of Achilles, in one of Sophocles his Tragedies, tells him, 
That *twas not the Buſineſs of a Supper that pur 
him in ſuch a Fret, as he pretended, but becauſe he 
was now arrived within fight of the Walls of Troy. 
And when Achilles, in a great Chafe at the Affront, 
lwore he would ſail back again with his Squadron, 
H 3 and 
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and leave him to himſelf, Des came upon him again 
with this Rejoinder : Ae * * 


Come, Sir, tis not for this you'd ſail away ; 
But Hector near, it is not ſafe to ſtay. 


And thus, by 3 to the Bold and Valiant, 
the danger of being reputed a Coward; the Tempe- 
rate and Sober, a Debauchee; and the Liberal and 
Magnificent, Stingy and Sordid; we ſpur them on to 
brave Actions, and divert them from baſe and igno- 
minious ones. 

Indeed when a Thing is once done, and paſt Reme- 
dy,we ought to qualifie and attemperate our Reproofs, 

commiſerate, rather than reprimand. But if it be 
a Buſineſs of pure prevention, of ſtopping a Friend 
in the Career of his Irregularities, our Applications 
muſt be vehement, inexorable and indefatigable : For 
this is the proper Seaſon for a Man to ſhew himſelf a 
true Monitor, and a Friend indeed; for we fee that 
even Enemies reprove each other for Faults already 
committed. As Diogenes ſaid pertinently enough to 
this purpoſe, That he who would act wiſely, onght 
to be ſurrounded either with good Friends, or flagrant 
Enemies ; for the one always teach us well, and the 
other as conſtantly accuſe us, if we do ill. 

But certainly tis much more eligible to forbear the 
commiſſion of a Fault, by hearkning to the good Ad- 
vice of our Friends, than afterwards to repent of it, 
by reaſon of the Obloquy of our Enemies : And 
therefore, if for no other Reaſon, we ought to apply 
our Reprehenfions with a great deal of Art and Dex- 
terity, 0 they are the moſt Sovereign Phyſick 
that a Friend can preſcribe, and which not only re- 
quire a due Mixture of Ingredients in the Preparation 
of them, but a ſeaſonable ſuncture for the Patient to 
take them in. 

But becauſe, as it has been before obſerved, Re- 
proofs uſually carry ſomething of Trouble and Vexa- 
tion along with them, we muſt imitate skilful Phyſi- 
cians, who, when they have made an Inciſion in the 


Fleſh, leave it not open to the Smart and T — 
that 
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that attends it, but chafe and foment it to aſſwage the 
Pain: So he who would admoniſh dext'ronſly, muſt 
not —_— give a Man. over ro the Sting and 
Anguiſh of his Reprehenſions, but endeavour to skin 
over the Sore with a more mild and diverting Con- 
verſe ; like Stone-Cutters, who, whenthey have made 
a Fracture in their Statues, poliſh and brighten them 
afterwards : But if we leave them in pain with their 
Wounds and Reſentments, and, as it were, the Marks 
of our Reproofs yet green upon them, they will hard- 
'y be brought to admit of any Lenitive we ſhall offer 

r the future. And therefore they who will take upon 
them to admoniſh their Friends, ought eſpecially to 
obſerve this main Point, Not to leave them immedi- 
ately upon it, nor abruptly break off the Conference 
with diſobliging and bitter Expreſſions. X 


That it is not poſſible to live pleaſurably 
according to the Doctrine of Epicurus. 


——— — — — 


Done into Engliſb out of the Greek , 
By William Baxter, Gent. 


ik — — 


PIC UR US great Confident and Familiar, 
Colotes, ſet forth a Book with this Title to it, 
That according to the Tenets of the other Philoſophers, it's 

impoſſible to live. Now what occurred to me then to ſa 

againſt him, in the defence of thoſe Philoſophers, hat 
been (a) already put into Writing by me: But ſince 
upon breaking up of our Lecture, (5) ſeveral Things 
have happened to be ſpoken afterwards in the Walks 
in further oppoſition to his Party, I thought it not 
amiſs to reco them alſo, if tor no other Reaſon, 
for this one, That thoſe may ſee, that will needs 
contradicting of other Men (c) they ought not to 
run curſorily over the Diſcourſes and Writings of thoſe 
they would diſprove ;. nor by tearing out one Word 
H 4 here, 
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here, and another there, or by falling foul upon par- 
ticular Paſſages without the Books, to impoſe upon the 
Ignorant and Unlearned. Now as we were leaving 
the School, to take a Walk (as our manner is) in the 
Green, Zeutippus began to us: In my Opinion the De- 
bare was managed on our fide with more Softneſs and 
leſs Freedom than was fitting : I am ſure, (4) Hera- 
clides ſufficiently ſignified his diſguſt at us at parting, 
for ſaving our own Heads whole, while he was ſo 
warmly engaged againſt Epicurus and Metrodorus, Yet 
you may remember, replyed Theon, how you told them, 
Colotes himſelf, compared with the Rhetorick of thoſe 
two Gentlemen, would appear the complaiſanteſt Man 
alive: For when they have rak'd together the lewdeſt 
Terms of Ignominy the Tongue of Man ever uſed; as, 
(e) Buffooneries, Trollings, Arrogancies, MWhorings, Aſſaſſina- 
tions, Whining Counterfeits, Croſs-avained Fellows and Block- 
beads; they faintly throw them in the Faces of Ariſtotle, 
Socrates, Pythagoras, Protagoras, Theophraſtus, Heraclides, 
Hipparchus, and which not, even of the beſt and moſt 
celebrated Authorities? So that ſhould they paſs for 
very knowing Men upon all other Accounts, yet their 
very Calummes and Reviling Language would beſpeak 
them at the greateft diſtance from Philoſophy imagi- 
nable : For Emulation can never enter that God-like 
Gonſort, nor ſuch Fretfulneſs as wants Reſolution to 
conceal its own Reſentments. (f) Ari ſtodemus then ſub- 
join'd ; Heraclides, you know, is a great Philologiſt, 


and that may be the Reaſon why he made Ep c,. 


thoſe Amends for the Poetick Din (fo that Party ſtile 
Poetry) and for the Fooleries of Homer; or elſe, it may 
be, it was becauſe Mietrodorus had libell'd that Poet (g 
in ſo many Books. But let us let theſe Gentlemen pals 
at preſent, Zeuxipbus, and rather return to what was 
charged upon the Philoſophers, in the beginning of 
our Diſcourſe, That it is impoſſible to live according to their 
Tenets : And I ſee not why we two may not diſpatch 
this Affair betwixt us, with the good Aſſiſtance ot 
Theon ; for I find this Gentleman (meaning me) is al- 
ready tired. Then Theon ſaid to him, 
ch) Our Fellows have that Garland from us won 7 , 
FR a ere- 
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Therefore, if you pleaſe, 13355 oy 
Let's fix another Goal, and at that run. 


We will e'en proſecute them at the Suit of the Philo- 
ſophers, in the following Form: () We'll prove, if we 
can, That tis impeſſible to live a pleaſurable Life according 
to their Tenets, Bleſs me! (faidT to him, ſmiling) you 
ſeem to me to level your Foot at the very Bellies of the 
Men, and to deſign to enter the Lift with them for 


their Lives, whilſt you go about to rob them thus of 
their Pleaſure; and they c:y out to you: 


Forbear, are ns good Boxers, Sir; 


No, nor good Pleaders, nor good Senators, nor good 
Magiſtrates ncither ; 55 


1 


Our proper Talent is to eat and drink, 


And to excite ſuch tender and delicate Motions in our 
Bodies, as may chafe our Imaginations to ſome jolly 
Delight or Gaicty. And therefore you ſeem to me, not 
ſo much to take off (as I may ſay) the pleaſurable - 
part, as to deprive the Men of their very Lives, while 
you will not leave them to live pleaſurably. Nay then, 
ſaid Theor, if you thus comment upon me (&) pray 

propoſe ſome other Queſtion your ſelf, that may be 
more to your Mind. By no means, ſaid I, I am for 
this, and ſhall not only hear (!) but anſwer you too, 
if you ſhall require it: But I muſt leave it to you, 
which of you ſhall begin. 7 
Then, after Theon had ſpoken ſomething to excuſe 
himſelf, Ariſtodemus ſaid, When we had ſo ſhort and 
fair a Cut to our Deſign, how have you blockt up the 
Way before us, by preventing us from joining Iſſue 
with the Faction at the very firſt, upon the ſingle Point 
of Seemly and Decorous ] For you muſt grant, it can be 
no eaſie matter to drive Men, already poſſeſt, that 

Pleaſure is their ntmoſt Good, yet to 2 a Life of 
Pleaſure impoſſible to be attain'd : But now the truth 

is, that at what time they fail'd of living becomingly, 
they fail'd alſo of living pleaſurably ; for to live — 5 
ſurably, and yet unbecomingly, is even by themſelves 
H 5 allowed 
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allowed inconſiſtent, Theor then faid, We may proba- 
bly reſume the Conſideration of that in the proceſs of 
our Diſcourſe; in the Interim we will make uſe oſ their 
Conceſſions. Now they ſuppoſe their laſt Good to lie 
about the Belly, and ſuch other Conveyances of the 
Body, as let in Pleaſure and not Pain; and are of O- 
pinion, that all the brave and ingenions Inventions 
that ever have been, were contriv'd at firſt for the 
Pleaſure of the Belly, or the good hope of compaſſing 
ſuch Pleaſure, as the Sage Metrodorus informs us. By 
which, my good Friend, it is very plain, they found 
their Pleaſure in a poor, rotten and unſure Thing, and 
that is equally C) perforated for Pains, by the very 
Paſſages they receive their Pleaſures by ; or rather in- 
deed, that admits Pleaſure but by a few, but Pain by 
all its parts: For the whole of Pleaſure is () in a 
manner in the Joints, Nerves, Feet and Hands ; and 
theſe are oft the Seats of very grievous and lamentable 
Diftempers ; as Gouts, corroding Rheums, Gangrenes 
and putred Ulcers. And if you apply to your ſelf the 
exquifireſt of Perfames or Guſts, you will find but 
ſome one ſmall part of your Body, that is finely and 
delicately touched, while the reſt are many times fill d 
with Angniſh and Complaints. Beſides, there is no 
art of us Proof againſt Fire, Sword, Teeth or 
conrges, or inſenfible of Dolonrs and Aches : Yea, 
Heats, Colds and Fevers fink into all our parts alike. 
But Pleaſures, like Gates of ſoft Wind, move ſimper- 
ing, one towards one Extream of the Body, and ano- 
ther towards another, and then go off in a Vapour. 
Nor are they of any long durance neither, but as ſo 
many glancing Meteors, are no ſooner kindled in the 
Body, but they are quenched by it. (o) As to Pain 
ZEſchylus's PhiloFetes affords us a ſufficient Teſtimony : 


The cruel Viper will ne'er quit my Foot, 
Her dive, invenom'd Teeth have there ta'en Root. 


() For Pain will not troll off as Pleaſure doth, nor 
imitate it in its pleaſing and rickling Tonches : But as 
the Clover twiſts it's r and winding Roots into 


the Earth, and through its courſeneſs abides _ 
on 
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long time: So Pain diſperſes and entangles its Hooks 
Roots in the Body, and continues there, not for a 
Day, or a Night, but for ſeveral Seaſons of Years, if 
not for ſome Revolutions of Olympiads, nor ſcarce 
ever departs, unleſs ſtruck out by other Pains, as b 
ſtronger Nails. For whoever drank fo long, as thoſe 
that are in a Fever are a dry? Or, who was ever ſo 
long eating, as thoſe that are beſieg'd ſuffer Hunger? 
Or where are there any that are ſo long ſolaced with 
the Converſation of Friends, as Tyrants are rackin 
ad tormenting ? Now all this is owing to the Baſeneſs 
of the Body, and its natural Incapacity for a pleaſu- 
rable Life; for it bears Pains better than it doth Plea- 
ſures, aud is with reſpe& to thoſe firm and hardy, 
but, with reſpe& to theſe, (4) feeble, and ſoon pall'd. 
To which add, That (r) if we touch a Life Plea- 
ſure, theſe Men won't give us leave to go on, but will 
reſently confeſs themſelves, that the Pleaſures of the 
ody are but ſhort, or rather indeed but of a Moment's 
continuance, if they do not deſign () to banter us, 
or elſe ſpeak it out of Vanity. As when Metrodorus 
tells us, He many times ſpit at the Pleaſures of the Body. 
Nay, Epicurus ſaith, 4 wiſe Man, when he is ſick, many 
times laughs in the Extremity of bis Diſtemper. With what 
conſiſtence then can thoſe that Account the Pains of 
the Body ſo light and eaſy, think fo highly of irs Plea- 
ſures ? For ſhould we allow them not to come behind 
its Pains, either in duration or magnitude, they would 
not yet have their being without them: For Epicurus 
hath made the removal of all that pains, the common. 
Definition of them all ; as if Nature had intended 
to advance the pleaſurable part only to the deſtruction 
of the painful, but would not have it improv'd any 
further in magnitude ; and as if ſhe only diverted her 
ſelf with certain uſeleſs Diverſifications, (t) after ſhe 
hath once arrived to an Abolition of Pain. But now 
the Paſſage to this, conjoin'd with an Appetence, 
which is the meaſure of Pleaſure, is extream ſhort, 
and ſoon over. And therefore the Senſe of their nar- 
row Entertainment here, hath obliged them to tranſ- 
plant their laſt End from the Body, as from a poor 
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156 Pleaſure not attainable according to Epicurus. 
and lean Soil, to the Mind, in hopes of producing 


there, as it were, () 1 Paſtures, and fair Mea- 
dows of Delights and Satisfactions. 


(w) For Ithac Iſle is no fit place, 
For mettled Steeds to run à Race. 


Neither can the Joys of onr poor Bodies be ſmooth 
and equal, but on the contrary muſt be courſe and 
harſh, and immixt with much that is diſpleaſing and 
inflam' d. 

Zeuxippus then ſaid, And do you not think then, 
they take the right conrſe, to begin at the Body, where 
they obſexve Fleaſure to have its firſt Riſe, and thence 
(x) to paſs to the Mind as the more ſtable and ſure part, 
there to compleat and crown the Whole ? 

They do, by Fovr, I ſaid ; and, if after removing 
thither, they have indeed found ſomething more con- 
ſummate than before, a Courſe too as well agreeing 
with Nature, as becoming Men . adorn'd with both 
Contemplative and Civil Knowledge. But if after all 
this, you ſtill hear them cry out, and proteſt, That 
the Mind of Man can receive no Satisfaction or Fran- 
quility from any thing under Heaven, but from the 
Pleaſures of the Body, either in poſſeſſion or expe- 
tance, and that theſe are its proper and only Good; 
can yon forbear thinking they make uſe of the Soul, 
bat as (y) a freſh Cask for the Body, while they mel- 
low their Pleaſure by ſhifting it thither, as they rack 
Wine out of an old and leaky Veſſel into a new one, 
and then imagine they have perform'd ſome extraord!- 
dinary and very fine thing? True indeed (z) a freſh 
Pipe may both contain and recover Wine that Age 
hath decay'd; but the Mind, receiving but the remem- 
brance only of paſt Pleaſure, like a kind of Scent, 
retains that, and no more. For as ſoon as it hath g1- 


ven one hiſs in the Body, it immediately expires ; and 


that little of it that ſtays behind in the Memory, is 
but fart, and like a 43 Fume : As if a Man fhould 
tay up and treaſure (a) in his Fancy, what he either 
ear or drank yeſterday, that he may have recourle to 


that when he Wants freſh Fare. See now how much 
more 
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more temperate (b) the Cyrenaics are, who, tho' they 
have drunk out of the ſame Bottle with Epicurut, yet 
will not allow Men ſo much as to practiſe their Amours 
by Candle-light, but only under the Covert of the 
Dark, for fear Seeing. ſhould faſten too quick an Im- 
preſſion of the Images of ſuch Actious upon the Fan- 
cy and thereby too frequently inflame the Deſire, 
But theſe Gentlemen account it the higheſt Accom- 
pliſhment of a Philoſopher, to have a clear and reten- 
tive Memory of all the various Figures, Paſſions and 
Touches of paſt Pleaſure. We will not now ſay, they 
preſent us with nothing worthy the Name of Philoſo- 
phy, while they leave the Refuſe of Pleaſure in their 
wife Man's Mind, as if it could be a Lodging for Bo- 
dies. But that it's impoſſible ſuch things as theſe 
ſhould make a Man live pleaſurably, I think abun- 
dantly manifeſt from hence: (c) For it will not per- 
haps ſeem ſtrange, if I aſſert, That the Memory of 
Pleaſure paſt brings no Pleaſure with it, (4) at what 
time it ſeems little in the very Enjoyment, or to Men 
of that Abſtinence (-) as to account it for their Bene- 
fit to retire from its firſt Approaches, when even the 
moſt amazed and ſenſual Admirers of corporeal De- 
lights, remain no longer in their gawdy and pleaſant 
Humour, than their Pleaſure laſts them. What remains 
is but an empty Shadow and Decam of that Pleaſure, 
that hath now taken Wing, and is fled from them, and 
that ſerves but for Fuel to foment their untam'd De- 
fires : Like as in thoſe that Dream they are a dry, or 
in Love, their unaccompliſht Pleaſures and Enjoy- 
ments do but excite the Inclination to a greater keen- 
neſs. Nor indeed can the remembrance of paſt Enjoy- 
ments afford them any real Contentment at all, but 
muſt ſerve only with the help of a quick Deſi-e,to raile 
up very much of Outrage and Stinging Pain out of the 
Remains of a feeble and befooling Pleaſure. (f) Nei- 
ther doth it befit Men of Continence and Sobriety, to 
Exerciſe their Thoughts about ſuch poor things, or to 
do (g) what one twitted Carneades with, to reckon, as 
out of a Diurual, how ofc they have lain () with 
Heatia, or Leontion, or where they laſt d:uuk Thaſiarn 
Wine, 
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Wine, or at (i) what Twentieth-Day Feaſt they had a 
coſtly Supper: For ſuch Franſport and Captivatedneſs 
of the Mind to its own Remembrances, as this is, 
would ſhew a deplorare and beaſtial Reſtleſneſs and 
Raving towards the preſent and hop'd for Acts of 
Pleaſure. And therefore I cannet bnt look upon the 
Senſe of theſe Inconveniencies, as the true Cauſe of 
their retiring at laft to a Freedom from Pain, and a 
firm State of Body; as if living pleaſurably could lie 
in bare — this either paſt or future to ſome 
Perfons. True indeed it is, that a ſound State of Body, 
and a good Aſſurance of its continaing, muſt needs 
afford a moſt tranſcending and ſolid Satisfaction to all 
Men capable of Reaſoning. But yet look firſt what 
work they make, while they courſe this fame Thing, 
whether it be Pleaſure, Exemption from Pain (4) or 
good Health, * and down, firſt from the Body to the 
Mind, and then back again from the Mind to the Body, 
being compell'd to return it to its firft Origin, leſt it 
ſhould run out, and fo give them the ſlip. Thus they 
pirch the pleafur'd part inthe Body (/) (as they term 
it) upon the complacent part in the Mind, and yet con- 
clude again with the good hopes that complacent Parr 
hath in the pleaſur'd. Indeed what wonder is it, if 
when the Foundation ſhakes, the Superſtructure totter ? 
Or that there ſhould be no ſure Hope, nor unſhaken 

oy in a Matter that ſuffers ſo great Concuſhon and 

hanges, as continually attend a Body expos'd to fo 
many Violences and Strokes from without, and that 
hath within it the Origins of ſuch Evils as haman 
Reaſon cannot avert. For if it could, no underſtanding 
Man would ever fall under Stranguries, Gripes, Con- 
ſumptions, or Dropſies; with ſome of which Epicurns 
himfelf did conflict, and Polyaxus with others, and 
others of them were the Deaths of Neocles and (% ge- 
thebulus. And this we mention, not to diſparage them, 
knowing very well that Phere ydes and Heracliius, both 
very excellent Perſons, labour'd under very ancouth 
and calamitons Diſtempers. We only beg of them, 
if they will own their own Diſeaſes, and not by noiſie 


Rants and popular Harangues incur the Imputation 
ot 
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of falſe Bravery, either not to take the Health of the 
whole Body for the ground of their Content, or elfe 
not to ſay, that Men under the Extremities of Dolours 
and Difeaſes, can yet rally and be pleaſant. For a 
found and hail Conſtitution of Body is indeed a thin 
that often happens, but a firm and ſtedfaſt Aſſurance o 
irs Continnance can never befal any intelligent Mind. 
But as at Sea (according to Æſchylus) 


(n) Night to the ableſt Pilot Trouble brings. 


(And fo will a Calm too, for no Man knows what 
will be,) So likewiſe 1s it impoſſible for a Soul, that 
dwells in a healthful Body, and that places her Good 
in the Hopes ſhe hath of that Body, to perfect her 
Voyage here without Frights or Waves. For Man's 
Mind hath not, like the Sen, its Tempeſts and Storms 
only from without it, but it alſo raiſes up from with- 
in fir more and greater Diſturbances, And a Man 
may with more reaſon look for conſtant fair Weather 
in the midſt of Winter, than for perpetual Exemption 
from Afflictions in his Body. For what elſe hath gi- 
ven the Pocts occaſion to term us One Day Animals, 
Uncertain and Unfixt ? and to liken our Livesto Leaves, 
that both ſpring and fall in the compaſs of a Summer; 
but the unhappy, calamitous and ſickly Condition of 
the Body, whoſe very utmoſt Good we are warn'd to 


dread and prevent ? For an exquiſite Habit, Hippocrates 


ſaith, is Hippery and hazardous. And, 


He that but now lool d Folly, Plump and Stout, 
Like a Star ſbot by Jove, is now gone out, 


As it is in Euripides. And it is a vulgar Perſwaſion, 
that very handſom Perſons, if ſcen firſt, oft ſuffer 
damage by Envy and an evil Eye; for that a Body at 
its utmoſt vigour, will through delicacy very ſoon ad- 
mit of Changes. But now that theſe Men are miſe- 
rably unprovided for an undiſturbed Lite, you may 
diſcern even from what themſelves advance againſt 
others : For they ſay, that thoſe commit Wickedneſs, 
and incur the diſpleaſure of the Laws, live in con- 
ſtaut Miſery and Fear; for that, tho they may perhaps 
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80 Pleaſure not attainable according to Epicurus. 
attain to Privacy, yet is it impoſſible they ſhould ever 
be well aſſur d of that Privacy: Whence the ever im- 
nding Fear of the future will not permit them to 
— either Complacency or Aſſurance in their pre- 
ſent Circumſtances. But they conſider not how they 
ſpeak all this againft themſelves : For a Sound and 
Healthy State of Body they may indeed oftentimes 
poſſeſs ; but that they ſhould ever be well affur'd of 
its continuance, is impoſſible, but muſt of neceſſity 
be in conſtant diſquiet and pain for the Body, with 
reſpect to Futurity; and if not, why do they then 
look for a firm and ſtedfaſt Aſſurance from it, when 
(o) they know they could never yet attain it! But to 
do no Wickedneſs, will contribute nothing to our 
Aſſurance ; for it is not ſuffering unjuſtly, but ſuffer- 
ing in it ſelf, that's diſmaying: Nor can it be a mat- 
ter of Trouble to be engaged in Villainies ones ſell, 
and not affli K ive to ſuffer = the Villainies of others. 
Neither can it be ſaid, that the 'Tyranny of Lachares 
was leſs, if it was not more, calamitous to the 4t/:- 
nians, and that of Dionyſi us to the Syracuſans, than they 
were to the Tyrants themſelves : For it was diſtur- 
bing, that made them be diſturb'd ; and their opprel- 
ſing and peſtering of others firſt, gave them occaſion 
to expect to ſuffer ill themſelves. Why ſhould a Man 
recount the Outrages of Rabbles, the Barbarities of 
Thieves, or the Villainies of Inheritors, or yet the 
Contagions of Airs, and (p) the Concurſions of Scas, 
by which ZEpicurus (as himſelf writeth) was (2) in hi- 
Voyage to Lanipſatus, within very little of drowning ! 
The very Compoſition of the Body, it containing in it 
the matter of all Diſeaſes, and (to uſe a Pleaſantry of 
the Vulgar's cutting Thongs for the Beaſt out of its own 
Hide,)T mean Pains out of the Body, ſufficient to ren- 
der Life perilons and uneaſie, and that to the Good, 
as well as to the Bad, if they have learnt to place their 
Complacence and Aſſurance in the Body, and the hopes 
they have of it, and in nothing elſe ; as Eticurus hath 
written, as well in many other of his Diſcourſes, as in 
that Of Man's End. They therefore aſſign not only a 
treacherous and unſure Ground of their pleaſurable 
8 Living, 
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Living, but alſo one in all reſpe&s deſpicable and lit- 
tle, if the eſcaping of Evils be the matter of their Com- 
placence and laſt Good. But now they teil us, Nothing 
elſe can be ſo much as imagin d, and that Nature hath no o- 


ther Place to beſtow her Good in, | but only that out of which: 


her Evil bath been driven; as Metrodorus ſpeaks (r) in his 


Book againſt tke' Sophiſts. So that this ſingle thing, to 


eſcape Evil, is their ſupreme Good; for there's no 
room to lodge this Good in, where no more of what's 
painful and afflicting goes out. Like unto this is that 
of Epicurus, where he ſaith, The very Eſſence of Good ariſes 
from the eſcaping of Bad, and a Man's remembring, recollect- 
ing and rejoycing within himſelf (S) that this bath befallen 
him : For what occaſions tranſcending Foy (he ſaith) 7s ſome 
great impending Evil eſcap d, and in this lies the very Na- 
ture and Eſſence of Good, if a Man conſider it aright, and 
contain himſelf when he hath done, and not ramble and prate 
idlely about it. O the rare Satisfaction and Felicity 
theſe Men enjoy, that can thus rejoice for having un- 
dergone no Evil, nor endur'd either Sorrow or Pain! 
Have they not reaſon, think you, to value themſelves 
for ſuch things as theſe, and to ſay as they are wont, 
when they ile themſelves Inmortals, and Equals to Gods? 
And when through the Exceſſiveneſs and Tranſcen- 
cy of the bleſſed 'Things they enjoy, they rave even to 
the degree of whooping and hollowing, for very ſatis- 
faction, that to the ſhame of all Mortals they have been 


the only Men that could find out this Celeſtial and Di- 
vine Good, that lies in an Exemption from all Evil! 


So that their Beatitude differs little from that of Swine 
and Sheep, while they place it in a meer tolerable and 
contented State, either of the Body, or of the Mind 
upon the Body's Account. For even the more Inge- 
nious and Airy ſort of Brutes do not eſteem (r) eſcaping 
of Evil their laſt End, but when they have taken their 
Repaſt, they are diſpoſed next by Fulneſs to Singing, 
and they divert themſelves with Swimming and Flying; 
and their Gaicty and Sprightlineſs prompt them to en- 
tertain themſelves with attempting to counterfeit all 
Sorts of Voices and Notes; and then they make their 


Qareſſes to one another, by skipping and dancing one 


towards 
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162 Pleaſure not attainable atcording to Epicurus. 
towards another; Nature inciting them, after they have 
eſcaped Evil, to look after ſome Good, or rather to 
ſhake off what they find uneaſie and diſagreeing, as an 
Impediment to their purſuit. of ſomething better and 
more congenial. For what we cannot be without, de- 
ſerves not the Name of Good ; but that which claims 
our Deſire and Preference, muſt be ſomething beyond a 
bare Eſcape from Evil: And fo, by Fove, maſt that be 
too, that's either agreeing or congenial to us, accord- 
ing to Plato, who will not allow us to give the Name 
of Pleaſures to the bare Departares of Sorrows and 
Pains, but would have us look upon them rather as ob- 
ſcare Draughts and Mixtures of agreeing and diſagree- 
ing, as of black and white, while the Extreams would 
advance themſelves to a middle Temperament. But 
oftentimes Unskilfulneſs and Ignorance of the true Na- 
ture of the Extream, (v) occaſions ſome to miſtake the 
middle Temperament for the Extream and outmoſt 
part: And thus do Epicurus and Metrodorus, while they 
make avoiding of Evil to be the very Eſſence and Con- 
ſammation of Good ; and ſo receive but as it were the 
Satisfaction of Slaves, or of Rogues newly diſcharg'd 
the Gaol, who are well enough contented, if they may 
but waſh and ſupple their Sores, and the Stripes they 
receiv'd by whipping, but never in their Lives had one 
taſte or ſight of a generous, clean, unmixt and unulce- 
rated Joy : For it follows not, that if it be vexatious to 
have ones body itch, or ones Eyes to run, it muſt be 
therefore a Bleſſing to ſcratch ones ſelf, and to wi 
ones Eye with a Rag; nor that if it be bad to be de- 


je ted or diſmay'd at Divine Matters, or to be diſcom- 


pry with the Relations of Hell, that therefore the 
avoiding of all this muſt be ſome happy and ami- 
able thing. The truth is, theſe Mens D though 
it pretends fo far (wv) to outgo that of Valgar, (*) 
allows their Joy but a ſtrait and narrow Compals to 
roſs and tumble in, while it extends it bur to an Exemp- 
tion from the Fear of Hell, and ſo makes that the top 
of acquired Wiſdom, which is doubtleſs natural to the 
Brates. For if (y) Freedom from oy Pain be ftill 
the ſame, whether it come (2). by * by 
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Pleaſure not attainable according to Epicurus, 163 
Nature, neither then is an undifturbed State of Mind 
the greater for —_ attained to by Induſtry, than if it 
came by Nature: Though a Man may with good reaſon 
maintain that to be the more confirm'd Habit of the 
Mind, that naturally admits of no Diſorder, than that 
which by Application and nw. goes eſchews it. But 
let us ſuppoſe them both equal, they will yet appear 
not one jot ſuperior to the Beaſts, for being uncon- 
cern'd at the Stories of Hell, and the Legends of the 
Gods, and for not expecting endleſs Sorrows and (a) 
everlaſting Torments hereafter. For it is Epicurus him- 
felf that tells us, that (4b) had our Surmiſes about the 
Meteor in the Air, and our fooliſh Apprehenſions of Death, 
and the Pains that enſue it, given us no diſquiet, we had 
not then needed to contemplate Nature for our Relief. For 
neither have the Brutes any weak Surmiſes of the Gods, 
or fond Opinions (c) about Things after Death, to diſ- 
order themſelves with; nor have they as much as Ima- 
nba or Notion that there is any thing in theſe to 
e dreaded. I confeſs,had they left us the benign Provi- 
dence of God as a Preſumprian, wiſe Men might then 
ſeem, by reaſon of their good hopes from thence, to 
have ſomething towards a 1 Life that Beaſts 
have not : But now fince oy have made it the Scope 
of all their Diſcourſes of God, that they may not fear 
him, but be eaſed of all Concern abont him, I much 

eſtion whether thoſe that never thought at all of 

im, have not this in a more confirm'd degree than 
they that have learned to think he can do no harm: 
For if they were never freed from Superſtition, they 
never fell into it; and if they never laid aſide a di- 
ſturbing Conceit of God, they never took one up. The 
like may be ſaid as to Hell, and the Future State: For 
though (4) neither the Eptcnrean nor the Brate can 
hope for any Good thence ; yet ſuch as have no fore- 
thought iof Death at all, cannot but be leſs amuſed 
and ſcared with what comes after it, than they that 
betake themſelves to the Principle, (e) That Death is no- 
thing to us. But ſomething to them it muſt be at leaſt 
lo far as they concern themſelves to reaſon, and con- 
template about it: But now the Beaſts are wholly ex- 

empted 
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empted from thinking of what appertains not to them; 
and if they fly from Blows, Wounds and Slaughters, 
they fear no more in' Death than is diſmaying to the 
Epicurean himſelf. Such then are the Things they 
boaſt to have attained by their Philoſophy, Let us 
now ſee what thoſe are (f) they deprive themſelves 
of, and chaſe away from them. For thoſe Diffuſions of 
the Mind that ariſe from the Body, and the pleaſing 
Condition of the Body, if they be but moderate, ap- 
ar to have nothing in them that's either great or 
conſiderable ; but if they be exceſſive, beſides their 
being vain and uncertain, they are alſo importune and 
etulant; nor ſhould a Man term them either mental 
atisfactions or Gaicties, but rather corporealGratifica- 
tions, they being at beſt but the Simperings and Efle- 
minacies of. the Mind. But now ſuch as juſtly deſerve 
the Names of Complacencies and Joys, are . re- 
fined from their contraries, and are immixt with nei- 


ther Vexation, Remorſe nor Repentance; and their 


Good is congenial to the Mind, and truly mental and 


aſon, but moſt Rational, as ſpringing either from 
at in the Mind that's contemplative and enquiring, 
or elſe from that part of it that is Active and He- 


een and not ſuper-indne'd : Nor is it deyoid of 


roick: Either of which, how many and how great 


Satisfactions it affords us, he that would can never re- 
late. But to hint briefly at ſome of them. We have 
the Hiſtorians before us, which, though they find us 
many and delightful Exerciſes, yet they ſtill leave our 


Deſire after Truth inſatiate and ancloyed with Pleaſure | 


through which even Lyes are not without their Grace. 
Yea, Tales and Poetick Fictions, while they can- 


not gain upon our Bclief, have ſomething in them } 


that's charming to us : For do but think with your 


ſelf, with what a ſting we read Plato's Atlantick,and the | 
Concluſion of the //iad, and how we hanker and gape | 
after the reſt of the Tale, as when ſome beautiful lem 
ple or Theatre is ſhut up. But now the informing of | 


our ſelves with the Truth her ſelf, is a thing ſo dele- 
table and lovely, as if our very Life and 9 were 
for the ſake of knowing. And the darkeft and grim- 
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meſt Things in Death are its Oblivion, Ignorance and 
Obſcurity. Whence, by Fove, it is that almoſt all Man- 
kind encounter with thoſe that would deſtroy the Senſe 
of the Departed, as placing the very whole of their 
Life, Being and Satisfaction ſolely in the ſenſible and 
knowing part of the Mind. For even the Things that 
grieve and afflict us, yet afford us a, fort of Pleaſire 
in the hearing. And it is often ſeen, that thoſe that 
are diſordered by what is told them, even to the de- 
gree of weeping , notwithſtanding (g) require the 
telling of it. So he in the Tragedy ; 


Alas | I feel't, and dread it to relate. 
I dread to hear it too, but I muſt have t. 


But this may ſcem perhaps a ſort of Intemperateneſs of 
Delight in . every thing, and as it were (h) a 
Stream violently bearing down rhe reaſoning Faculty. 
But now when a Story that hath in it nothing that's 
Troubling and Afflictive, treats of Great and Heroick 
Enterprizes with a potency and grace of Stile, ſuch as 
we find 1n Herodotus's Grecian, and in Xenophon's Perſian 
Hiſtory, or in whar, 2 


Inſpir'd by heavy Gods, ſage Homer ſuns ; 


Or in the Travels of Exudoxus, the Foundations and Re 
publicks of Ariſtotle, and the Lives of Fxmors Men, com- 
pil'd by Ariſtoxenus , Theſe will not only bring us ex- 
ceeding much and great Contentment, but ſuch alſo as 
is clean and ſecure from Repentance. And who could 
take greater Satisfaction, either in eating when a hun- 
gry, or drinking when a dry, amongſt the Phea-s, than 
in going over Yes Relation of his own Voyage and 
Rambles} And what Man could be better pleaſcd with 


the Embraces of the molt exquiſite Beauty, than with 


ſitting up all Night to rcad over what Xenoplon hath 
written of Panthea, or Ariſtobulus of Timoclea, or Thec- 
pompus of Thisbe? But now theſe appertain all ſolcly to 
the Mind. But they chaſe away from them the Delights 
chat accrue from the Mathematicks alſo. Though 
the Satisſactions we reccive from Hiſtory have in them 


lomething ſimple and equal; but ' thoſe that come 
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166 Pleaſure not attainable according to Epicurus. 
from Geometry, Aſtronomy and Muſick, inveigle and 
allure us with a ſort of Nimbleneſs and Variety, and 
want nothing that's tempting and engaging, their 
Figures attracting us as ſo many Charms, whereof 
whoever hath once taſted, if he be but competently 
skill'd, will run about, canting that in Sopbocles, 


(* I'm mad, the Muſes with new Rage inſpire me. 
And again, 
(1) Til mount the Hill, my Lyre, my Numbers fire me. 


Nor doth Thamyras break out into Poetick Raptures 
upon any other Score; nor, by Jove, Eudoxut, Ariſtar- 
chus or Archimedes. And when the Lovers of the Art 
of Painting are ſo enamoured with the Charmingneſs 
of their own Performances, that Nicias, as he was draw- 
ing the Evocation of Ghoſts in Homer, often ask'd his Ser- 
vants, whether he had dined or no ? And when King 
Ptolemy had ſent him threeſcore 'Talents for his Piece, 
after 1t was finiſhed, he neither would accept the Mo- 
ney, nor part with his Work. What and how great Sa- 
tisfations may we then ſuppoſe to have been reap'd 
from Geometry and Aſtronomy; by Euclid, when he 
wrote his PerſpeRtives? by Philippus, when he had per- 
fected his Demonſtration of the Figure of the Moon 
by Archimedes, when with the help of a certain Angle 
he had found the Sun's Diameter to make the ſame part 
of the largeſt Circle, that that Angle made of four 
Right ones? and by Apollonius and . e who were 
the Inventers of ſome other things of the like Nature 
The bare contemplating and comprehending of which 
now engender in 3 both unſpeakable De- 
lights, and a marvellous height of Spirit. And it doth 
in no wiſe beſeem me, by comparing with theſe the 
fulſom Debauchees of Victualling-Houſes and Stews, 
to contaminate Helicon and the Muses, 


Mere Swain his Flock neter fed, 
Nor Tree by Hatchet bled. 


But theſe are the verdant and untrampled Paſtures of 
ingenious Bees; but thoſe are more like the Manage 
0 
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precipitate, yct never any 


\ 
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of Lecherous Boars and He-Goats. And though a vo- 
luptuous Temper of Mind be naturally fantaſtick and 
t ſacrific d an Ox for Joy 
that he had gain'd his Will of his Miſtreſs; nor did 
any ever wiſh to die immediately, might he but once 
ſatiate himſelf with the coſtly Diſhes and Comfits at 
the Table of his Prince. But now Eudoxus wiſh'd he 


might ſtand by the Sun, and inform himſelf of the 


Figure, Magnitude and Beauty of that Luminary, 


though he were, like Phaeton, conſumed by it. And 


Pythagoras offered an Ox in Sacrifice, for having com- 


pleated the Lines of a certain Geometrick Diagram 
(m) as Apollodorus tells us, 


| When the fam'd Lines Pythagoras devi; d, 
(n) For which a ſplendid Ox be Sacrific'd. 


Whether it was that by which he ſhewed, that the 
Line that regards the Right Angle in a Triangle, is 
equivalent to the two Lines that contain that Angle, or 
the Problem about the Avex of the Parabolick Section 
of a Cone. And Archemides's Servants were forced to 
hale him away from his Dranghts, to be anointed in 
the Bagnio ; but he notwithſtanding drew the Lines 
upon his Belly with his Strieil : And when he had un- 
derftood as he was waſhing (as the Story goes of him) 
the proportion of (o) Gola in King Hieror's Crown by 
the Water's flowing over the Bathing-Stool, (y) he 
leaped up as one poſſeſt or inſpired, crying, I have found 
it; which after he had ſeveral times repeated, he went 
his way. But we never yet heard of a Glutton, that 
exclaimed (4) with ſuch Vehemence, I have eaten; or 
of an amorous Gallant that ever cry'd, I have kift, a- 
mong the many Millions of diſſolute Debauchees, that 
both this and preceding Ages have produced. Yea, 
we abominate thoſe that make mention of their great 
Suppers with too luſcions a Guft, as Men over-much 
taken with mean and abjeCt Delights. But we find 
cur ſelves in one and the . Extaſie with Eudoxug, 
Archimedes and Hipparchus; and readily give Aſſent to 
Plato, when he ſaith of the Mathematicks, That while 
Ignorance and Unskilledneſs make Men def] piſe them, Fr 
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168 Pleaſure not attainable according to Epicurus. 
fill thrive notwithſtanding by reaſon of their Charmingneſs, 
in deſpite of Contempt. Theſe then ſo great and ſo ma- 
ny Pleaſures, and that run (7) like perpetual Springs 
and Rills, theſe Men decline and avoid; nor will they 
permit thoſe that put in among them, ſo much as to 
take a taſte of them, but bid them hoiſe up the little 
Sails of their paltry Cock-Boats, and fly from them. 
Nay, they all, both He and She-Philoſophers, beg and 
entreat (5) Pythocles, for dear Epicuruss ſake, Not to 
affect or make ſuch account of the Sciences called Liberal. 
And when they cry up and defend one Apelles, tlrey 
write of him, that he kept himſelf clean by reſraining hin: 
ſelf all along from the Matkematicks. But as to Hiſtory 
(to paſs over their Averſedneſs to other kinds of Com- 
politions) I ſhall only preſent you with the Words of 
Met rodorus, who in his Treatiſe of the Poets writes thus : 
Wherefore let it never diſturb you, if you know not either 
<vhat ſide Hector was of, or the firſt Verſes in Homer's 
Poem, or again, what is in its middle. But that the Plca- 
ſures of the Body ſpend themſelves like the Winds 
called Eteſiæ, or Anniverſary, and utterly determine 
when once Age is paſt its Vigour, Epicurus himſclt 
was not inſenſible; and therefore he makes it a Pro- 
blematick Queſtion, Whether a ſage Philoſopher, when 
he is an old Man, and diſabled for Enjoyment, may net 
fill be recreated, cbith having handſome Givls to feel and 
grope him ? Being not, it ſeems of the Mind of old &. 
Þbecles, who thanked God he had at length eſcaped 
from this kind of Pleaſure, as from an untame and fu- 
rious Maſter, But, in my Opinion, it would be more 
adviſable for theſe fonlusl Lechers, when they ſee that 
Age will dry up ſo many of their Pleaſures, and that, 
as Euripides laich, a f 


Dame Venus is to ancient Men a Foe, 


In the firſt place to collect and lay up in ftore, as a- 
gainſt a Siege, theſe other Pleaſures, as a ſort of Pro- 
viſion that will not impair and decay, that then after 
they have celebrated the Venereal Feſtivals of Lite, 
they may ſpend a cleanly After-Feaſt in reading over 
the Hiſtorians and Poets, or elſe in Problems of Muſick 
| hut : anc 


and Geometry | 
their Minds, fo much as to think of theſe purblind 
and toothleſs Gropings and Spurtings of Lechery, had 

they but learnt, if nothing more, to write Comments 
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: For it would never have come into 


upon Homer or Euripides, as Ariſtotle, Heraclid and Diæ- 


archus did. But I verily Pore my elf, that their 
or 


neglecting to take care for fuch Proviſions as theſe, 


and finding all the other Things they employed them- 
ſelves in, (as they uſe to ſay of Vertue) but nſp;id and 


dry, and being wholly ſet upon Pleaſure, and the Body 
no longer ſupplying them with it, gave them occaſion 
to ſtoop to do Things both mean and ſhameful in 
themſelves, and unbecoming their Age ; as well when 


they refreſh their Memories with their former Pla- 


ſures, and ſerve themſelves of old ones, as it were, 
long fince dead, and laid up in Pickle for the purpoſe, 
when they cannot have freſh oncs, as when again they 
oſfer violence to Nature, by ſuſcitatin an chafing 
in their decay'd Bodies, as in cold Embers (/) other 
new ones equally ſenſeleſs, they having not, it ſeems, 
their Minds ſtored with any congenial Pleaſure, or that 
is () worth the rejoycing at. As to the other Delights 
of the Mind, -we have already treated of them, as they 
occurred to us. But their Averſedneſs and Diſlike to 
Mufick, that affords us ſo great Delights, and ſuch 
charming Satisfactions, a Man could not forget that 
would, by reaſon of the Inconſiſtency of what Epicnrus 
ſaith, when he pronounceth in his Book called his 
Doubts, his wiſe Man ought to be a Lover of publick 
Spectacles, and to delight (r) above any, other Man, 
in the Muſick and Shews of the Bachanals ; and yet he 
will not admit of Muſick Problems, or of the Critical 
Enquiries of Philologifts, no, not ſo much as at a Com- 
potation. Yea, he adviſes ſuch Princes as are Lovers 
of the Muſes, rather to entertain themſelves at their Feaſts, 
with either ſome Narration of Military Adventures, or with 
the importune S urrilities of Lrolls and Buffoons, than to en- 
gage in Diſputes about Muſick, or in Queſtions of Poetry : 
For this very thing he had the Face to write in his 
Treatife of Monarchy, as if he were writing to Sardana- 
Talus, or to Naratus Baſha of Bahylon. For neither 

Vol. 1I. 1 would 
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170 Pleaſure not attainable according to Epicurus. 
; would.a Hieron, or an Attalus, or an Archelaus be per- 
Tuaded to make an Euripides, a Simonides, a Melanippi- 
Ae, A Crates, or a Diodorus to riſe up from their Ta- 
bles, and to place ſuch Scaramuchio's in their Rooms, as 
à Cardax, an Agriantes, or a Callias, or a Thraſonides, or 
' Thraſileon, to make People diſorder the Houſe with 
-hollowing and clappi 9 Had the great Ptolemy, who 
was the firft that form'd a Conſort of Muſicians, but 
met with theſe excellent and Royal Admonitions, 
would he not, think you, have thus addreſſed himſelf 
to the Samians? | 


O Muſe, whence art malien'd thus ? 


For certainly it can never belong to any Athenian,to be 
in ſuch Entnity and Hoſtility with the Muſes. But, 


No Animal accurſt by Jove, 
Muſick's ſweet Charms can ever love. 


What ſay'ft thou now, Eficurus ? Wilt thou get thee 
up betimes in the Morning, and go to the Theater, to 
hear the Harpers and Flutifts play ? But if a Theophra- 
ftus Diſcourſe at the Table of Concords ; or an Ariſtoxe- 
nus of Varieties; or if an Axiſtobhanes play the Critick 
upon Homer; wilt thou preſently, for every diſlike and 
abhorrence clap both thy hands upon thy Ears? And 
do they not hereby make the S ythian King die, more 
Muſical than this comes to, who, when he heard that 
admirable Flu:ift ) Au,, detain'd then by him as 
a Priſoner of War, "a ing upon the Flute at a Com- 
potation, ſwore he 4 rather hear his own Horſe 
Neigh ? And do they not alſo profeſs themſelves to 
ſtand at an implacable and irreconcilable Defiance 
with what: ever is generous and becoming ? And indeed 
what do they ever embrace or affect, that's either gen- 
teel or regardable, when it hath nothing of Pleaſure 
to accompany it? And would it not far leſs affect a 
x leafurable way of living, to be, like Beetles and Vul- 
tures, diſguſted with Perfumes and Odours,than to ſhun 
and abhor the Converfation of learned Criticks and 
Muſicians ? For what Flute or Harp ready tun d for a 
UE: -. | F hat 


4 
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What ſweeteſt Conſort ere with artful Noiſe, 
(z) Warbl'd by ſofteft Tongue, and beſt tun'd Voice, 


Ever gave Epicurus and Metrodorus ſuch Content, as the 
Diſputes and Precepts about Conſorts gave Ar, ſtotle, 
T heophraſtus, Hieronymus and Diearchus ? and al'o (a) 
the Problems about Flates, Rhythms, and Harn ones, 
As for Inſtance, Why the larger of two Flutes of the 
ſame Longitude ſhould ſpeak flatter ? Why, if you 
raiſe the Flute, all its Notes will be ſharp ; and flat 
again, if you ſtop it? And why, when clapt to ano- 
ther, (b) it will ſound flatter; and ſharper again, 
when taken from it? Why alſo, if you ſcatter Chaff 
or Duft about the Orc he ſtra, or Dancine place of a 'l he- 
ater, the SpeQator's Eyes will be blinded ? And why, 
when one would have ſet up a Copper Alexander for a 
Frontiſpicce to a Stage at Pella, the Architect advis'd to 
the contrary, becauſe it would ſpoil the Actors Voi- 
ces? And why, of the ſeveral kinds of Muſick, the 
Chromatick will diffuſe, and the Harmonick compoſe the 
Mind ? But now the ſeveral Humours of Poets, their 
differing Turns and Forms of Stile, and the Solutions 
of their difficult Places, have conjoined with a ſort of 
_ and Politeneſs, ſomewhat alſo that's extream 
agreeable and charming, inſomuch that to me they 
ſeem to do what was once ſaid by Xenophon, to make a 
Man even to forget the Joys of Love, ſo powerful and 
overcoming is the Pleaſures they bring us, of which 
theſe Gentlemen have not the leaft ſhare, nor do they 
fo much as pretend or defire to have any. But while 
they are finking and depreſſing their contemplative 
part into the , and dragging it down by their ſeu- 
ſual and intemperate * by ſo many Weights 
of Lead, they make themſelves appear little better than 
Hoſtlers or Graziers, that ſtill ply their Cattle with 
Hay, Straw, or Graſs, looking upon ſuch Provender 
as the propereſt and meeteſt Food for them: And is it 
not e en thus they would ſwill the Mind with the Plea- 
lures of the Body, as Hogherds do their Swine, while 
they will not allow it can be gay any longer. C) than 
it is hoping, ſenſing or remembring ſomething that 
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17 Pleaſure not attainable according to Epicurus. 
refers to the Body, but will not have it either to re- 
ceive or ſeek for any congenial Joy or Satisfaction 


from within it ſelf ? Though what can be more ab- 


ſurd and unreaſonable, than when there are two things 
that 70 to make up the Man, a Body and a Soul, and the 
Soul beſides hath the Preregative of governing, that 
the Body ſhould have its peculiar, natural and proper 
Good, and the Soul none at all, but muſt ſit gazing at 
the Body, and ſimper at its Paſſions, as if the were 
-pleaſed and affected with them, though indeed {the be 
all the while wholly untouched and unconcerned, as 
having nothing of her own to chuſe, deſire or take de- 
light in? For they ſhould cither pull off the Vizor 
uite, and ſay plainly, That man is all Body, (as ſome of 
hem do, that take away all Mental Being) or, if they 
will allow us to have two diſtinct Natures, they ſhould 
then leave to cach its proper Good and Evil, agreeable 
and diſagreeable; as we find it to be with our Senſes, 
each of which is eee adapted to its own Senſi- 
ble, though they all very ſtrangely intercommune one 
with another. Now the Intellect is the proper Senſe 
of the Mind, and therefore that it ſhould have no 
congenial Speculation, Movement, or Affection of its 
-own; the attaining to which ſhould be matter of Com- 

| ency to it, is the moſt irrational thing in the World, 
1 have not, by Four, unwittingly done the Men wrong, 
and been my ſelf impoſed upon by ſome that may 
perhaps have calumniated them. Ihen I ſaid to him, 
If we may be your Judges, you have not; yea, vc 
muſt acquit you from having offered them the leaft 
Indignity; and therctore pray diſpatch the reſt of your 
Diſcourſe with Aſſurance. How ! ſaid I, and ſhall not 
Arifodenms then ſucceed me, if you are tir'd out your 
ſelf? Ari ſtodemus ſaid, with all my Heart, when you 
are as much tired as he is; but ſince you are yet in 
your Vigour, pray make uſe of your ſelf, my noble 
Friend; and don't think to pretend wearineſs. Licon 
then replied, what is yet behind, I muſt confeſs, is 
very caſie; it being but to go over the ſeveral Pleaſures 
contained in that part of Life that conſiſt in Action. 


Now themſelves ſomewhere ſay, That there is far more 
5 | Sat Th 


of his Friends) but by procuring 
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Satisfattion in doing, than in receiving Good; and good 
may be done many times, it's true, by Words, but the 
moſt, and greateſt pars of Good, conſiſts in Action, as 
the very name of Beneficence tells us, and themſelves 
alſo atteſt. For you may remember, continued he, we” 
heard this Gentleman tell us (4) but now, what Words 
Epicurus uttered, and what Letters he ſent to his 
Friends, applauding and magnifying Metrodorus, how 
bravely, and like a Spark (e) he quitted the City, and 
went down to the Port Pyreum, to relieve Mithres the 


Syrian, and this, though Metrodorus did not then. 


o any thing at all. What and how great then may, 
we p:eſume the Pleaſures of Plato to have been (|) 
when Dion by the meaſures he gave him, Depoſed the 
Tyrant Dionyſeus, and ſet Sicily at Liberty? And what 
the Pleaſures of Ari//otle when he rebuilt his Native. 
City Stagira,then levell'd with the Ground, and brought 
back its exil'd Inhabitants? And what the Pleaſures of 
T heophraſtus and of Phidias, when they cut off the Ty- 
rants of their reſpective Countries? For what need a 
Man recount to you, who ſo well know it, how mauy 
particular Perſons they reliev'd, not by ſending them 4 
little N/peat, or & meaſure of Meal (as Epicurus did to ſome 
eſtoration to the 
Baniſh'd, Liberty to the Impriſon d, and Reſtitution of 
Wives and Children to thoſe that had been bereft of 
them? But a Man could not that would paſs by the ſot- 
tiſn ſtupidity of the Man, that though * tramples un- 
der Foot, and Vilifies the great and generous Actions 
of Themiſtoles and Miltiages, yet writes theſe ver 
Words to his Friends about himſelf. (g) You have given 
a very gallant and noble Teſtimony of your care of me, in the 


provifion of Corn you have made for me, and have declar d 
by Signs that mount to the very Skies. So 


your Affection to me 
that ſhould a Man but take that poor parcel of Corn 
out of the great Philoſophers Epiſtle, it might ſeem to 
be the recital of ſome Letter of "Thanks for the Deli- 


very or Preſervation of all Greece, or of the Commons 
of 4thens - We will now forbear to mention that Nature 


requires very large and chargeable. Proviſions to be 


made for the . Pleaſures of the Body. 
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174 Pleaſure wot attainable according to Epicurus. 
can the heigth of Delicacy be had in Frumenty and 
Lentile Pottage, but Voluptuous and Senſual Appetites 
expect coſtly Diſhes, Thaſian Wines, Perfumed Un- 
guents, and varieties of Paſtry Works, 


And Cakes by Female hands wrought artfully, 
Well ſpeep'd i th Liquor of the Gold-wing'd ce. 


And beſides all this, handſome young Laſſes too; (7) 
Such as Leontion, Boidion, Hedeia and Nikidion, that were 
wont to rome about in (i) Epicurus's Philoſophick 
Garden. But now ſuch Joys as ſait the Mind muſt 
undoubtedly be grounded upon a Grandeur of Actions, 
and a ſplendor of Worthy Deeds, if Men would not 
ſeem little, ungenerous and puerile, but on the contra- 
ry, bulky, firm and brave. But for a Man to be Ela- 
ted ( for his ſweet and pretty Humour, like Tarpau- 
lins upon the Feſtivals of Venus, and to vaunt himſelf 
for that when he was fick of an Aſcites, he notwith- 
ſtanding call'd his Friends together to certain Colla- 
tions, and grudged not his Dropſy the ſatisfaction of 
good Liquors, and becauſe when he call'd to remem- 
brance the laſt words of Neocles, he was melted with a 
liar fort of Joy, intermixt with Tears, no Man in 
is right Senſes would call theſe true Joys or Satisfa- 
ctions. Nay, I will be bold to ſay, that if ſuch a thing 
as () that they call a Sardinian or grinning Laughter,can 
1 to the Mind; it is to be found in theſe foreings 
and crying Laughters. But if any will needs have 
them ſtill call'd by Names of Joys and SatisfaQions ; 
ler him but yet think how far they are exceeded by the 
Pleaſures that here enſue, | | 


Our Counſels have proud Sparta's Glory clipt, 
- And, 
Stranger, this is his Country, Rome's great Star. 
And again this, | os. 
I know not which to gueſs thee, Man or God. 
Now when 1 ſet before my Eyes the brave Atchtev- 


ments of Thraſybulus, and of Pelopidas, and Ariftides 2 
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Pleaſure not attainable according to Epicurus, 1757 
gag' d at Platea and Miltiades at Marathon, I am here 
conſtrain d with Herodotus to declare it my Opinion, 
That in an active ſtate of Life, the Pleaſure ſar exceeds the 
Glory. And () Epaminondas herein bears me Witneſs 


alſo, when he faith (as is reported of him,) That the 


greateſt ſati faction he ever receiv'd in his Life, was that= 


his Father and Mother had liv'd to ſee the Trophy ſet up at 
Leuctra, when himſelf was General. Let us then com- 
pare with Epaminondas's, Epicurus's Mother, rejoyeing 
that ſhe had liv'd to ſee her Son cooping himſelf up 
in a little Garden, and getting Children in common 
with Polyenus upon (o) the Strumpet of Cyzicum. As 
for Metrodorus's both Mother and Sifter, how extrava- 

antly rejoic'd they were at hisNuptials, appears by 
the Letters he wrote to his Brother in Anſwer to his, 
that is, out of his own Books : Nay, they tell us, bel- 
lowing, they have not only liv'd a Life of Pleaſure, but 
alſo exult and ſing Hymns in the Praiſe (o) of their 
own Living. IT . when our Servants celebrate 
the Feſtivals of Saturn, ct go in Proceſſion at the time 
of the rural Bacchanals, yon would ſcarcely brook the 
hollowing and din they make, while the intemperate- 


neſs of their Joy, and their inſenſibleneſs of Decorum, 


make them act and ſpeak ſuch things as theſe, _ 


Lean Down Boy? why doſt fit ? Let's tope like mad; 

Here's Belly-Timber ſtore ; ne're ſpave it Lad. 

Strait theſe Huzza like wild : One fills up Drink; 

Another plaits a Wreath, and crowns the brink 
Ob teeming Bowl. Then to the verdant Bays, ' 

(p) All chant rude Carols in Apollo's Praiſe ; 

Wile one with forced Notes ow Hautboy toots 

Till be from Bed his pretty Conſort hoots. 


And are not Metrodorus's Words ſomething like to theſe 
when he writes to his Brother thus; If is none of our 
Buſineſs to preſerve the Greeks, or to get them to beflow 
Garlands upon us for our Mit; but io Eat well, and Drink 
good Wine, Timocrates, /o as not d off nd, but pleaſ re car 
Stomachs, And he faith again, in ſome other place in 
the ſame Epiſtles ; How gay and bow aſſured was I (p) 
when I bad once karn'd of — the true way of ova- 
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176 Pleaſure not attainable according to Epicurus; 
tifying my Stomach ; for, believe me, Philoſopher, 'Timo- 
crates, our prime good lies at the Stomach. (r) In brief, 
theſe Men draw out the dimenſions of their Pleaſures 
by the Stomach ſolely, as both its Centre and Circum- 
ference. And the Truth is, it is impoſſible for thoſe 
Men ever to participate of Generous and Princely 
Joy, and ſuch as enkindles a height of Spirit in us, 
Hand ſends forth to all Mankind an unmade Hilarity, 
and calm Serenity, that have taken up a fort of Life 
that's Confined, Unſocial, Inhuman, and Uninſpir'd, 
towards the eſteem of the World, and the love of Man- 
kind. (7) For the Soul of Man is not an abjeQ, little, 
and ungenerous thing; nor doth it extend its deſires, 
(2s, Pourcontrels do their Claws, ) unto eatables only (), 

ea, theſe are in an inſtant of time taken off by the 

eaſt plenitude; but when its Efforts towards What's 
Brave and Generous, and the Honours and Careſſes that 
accrue there from, are now in their conſummate vigour ; 
this Life's duration cannot limit them, but the deſire 
of Glory,aud the love of Mankind graſp at whole Eter- 
nity; and wreſtle with ſuch Actions and Charms as 
bring with them an ineffable Pleaſure,and ſuch as good 
Men, though never ſo fain, cannot decline, they meet- 
ing and accofting them on all ſides, and ſurrounding 
them about, while their being beneficial ro many, o- 
caſions Joy to themſelves. | 


As he paſſes through the throngs i tb City, 
All gaze upon him as ſome Deity. 


For he'that can ſo afte& and move other Men, as to fill 
them with Joy and Rapture,and to make them long to 
tonch him and ſalute him, cannot but appear even to 
a Blind-man to poſſeſs and enjoy very 1 
SatisfaCtions in himſelf: And hence it comes that ſuc 
Men are both indefatigable and undaunted in Serving 
the Publick ; and we ſtill hear ſome ſuch Words from 
them, | | 


(w) Thy Father got T. hee for the Common- Good; 
Leis not give off to benefit Mankind, 


; Bur 
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Pleaſure not attainable according to Epicurus. 177 
| But what need I inftance in thoſe that are conſummate- 
ly'good ? For, if to one of the middling rank of bad 

Men, when he is juſt a dying, he that hath the Power 
over him, whether his God or Prince, ſhould butallow 
him one Hour more, upon condition, that after he hath 
ſpent that either in ſome Generous Action or Senſual 
Enjoyment, he ſhould then preſently Die, who would: 
in this time chuſe rather to accompany with Lais, or 
drink Wine from Cape Ariuſion, than diſpatch Archiasy: . 
and reftore the Athenians to their Liberties ? For my- 
part I believe none would: For I ſee that even com- 
mon Sword-playe-s, if they are not utter Brutes and 
Savages, but Greek Born, when they are to enter the 
Liſt, though there be many and very coſtly Diſhes ſet -. 
before them, yet take more content in employing their 
time in commending their poor Wives to ſome of their 
Friends, (x) yca, aud in conferring Freedom on their 
Slaves, than in gratifying their Stomachs. ()) But. 
ſhould the Pleaſures of the Body be allow'd to have 
ſome extraordinary matter in them, this would yet be 
common to Men of Action and Buſineſs. 5 

For they can eat good Meat, and red Wine drink; 
Ay, and entertain themſelves with their Friends, and 
perhaps with a greater reliſh too, aftcr their Engage- 
ments and hard Services, as did Alexander and Ageſilans, 
and by Four, Phocion and Epaminondas too, than theſe 
Gentlemen who aneint themſelves by the Fire- ſide, and 
are gingerly rock'd about the Streets in Sedans « yea, 
thoſe make but ſmall account of ſuch Pleaſures as the'e, 
as being compris'd in thoſe greater on:s. For what 
ſhould a Man mention Epamnondas's 22 to Sup 
with one when he ſaw the Preparations made, were 
above the Man's Eſtate, but frankly told his Friend, I 
thought you had intend d a Sxucrifice and not a Debauch, 
when Alexander himſelf refus'd Queen Ada's Cooks, tel- 
ling her he had better ones of his own, to wit, Travelling by 
Nebt for his Dinner, and a light Dinner for his Supper; and 
when Philoxenus writing to him about ſome handſom 
Boys, and deſiring to know of him whether he woal 1. 
have him buy them for him, was within a ſmall mat- 
ter of being diſcharged his one for it: and yet who 


might 
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might better have them. than he? But as Hippocrates 
faith, that of two pains, the leſſer is obſcur'd by the 3 
ſo the pleaſures that acerue from Action, and 


| love 
of Glory, while they chear and refreſh the Mind, do 
by their Tranſcendency and Grandeur, obliterate and 


extinguiſh the inferiour ſatisfaQions of the Body. If 


then the remembring of former — things (as they 
aſfirm) . be that which moſt contributes to a pleaſurable 
Uving, not one of us will then credit Epicuruswhen he 
tells us, That while he was dying away in the midſt of the 
eſt Agonies and Diſtempers,. he yet bore himſe f up with 
the memory of the Pleaſures he formerly enjoy d. For a Man 
may better ſee the reſemblance of his own. Face in a 
troubled Deep or a Storm, than a ſmooth and fmiling 
remembrance of paſt Pleaſure in a Body tortur d wi 
ſuch lancing and rending Pains. But now the Memo- 
ries of paſt Actions no Man can put from him that 
would. For, did Alexander, think you, (or indeed how 
oould he poſſibly ) forget the Fight at Arbela? or Pelopi- 
das the Tyrant Leantiadas? Or Toemiſtocles, the Engage- 
ment at Salamis? For the Athenians to this very day 
keep an Annual Feſtival for (a) the Battel at Marathon; 
and the-Thebans for that at Leufra ;. and ſo, by Four, 
do we our ſelves (as you very well know) for that which 
Diophantus gain'd at Hyampolis, and all Phocis is filled 
wich Sacriſices and publick Honours : Nor is there any 
of us. that's better ſatisfy d with what himſelf hath ei- 
ther caten or drunk, than he is with what they have 
atebiev'd.. (4). I is very eaſie then to imagine what 
great Content, Satisfaction and Joy, accompanied the 
Authors of theſe Actions in their Life-time ; when the 
"very; Memory of them hath not yet after Five Hundred 
Years-and more loſt its Rejoycing Power. The truth is, 
Epicurus himſelf allows there are ſome Pleaſures. deriy'd' 
from Fame: And indeed why ſhould he not, when him- 
ſelf had ſuch. a Furious Lechery and Rigling after Glo- 
ry, as: made him not only to difown his Maſters, and 
cuffle about Syllables nd Accents (with his Fellow 
Redant Du mocrates (whoſe Grammar Rules. he ſtole ver- 
batim) and to tell his Diſciples there never was A Wiſe 
man in the World b:fdes himſe ; but alſo to put it in 
C-& Writing 
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Plrafare not Attainable according to Epicurus. 179 
Wri 55 how Colotes perform'd Acoration to him, as be was 
one day Philoſophizing, by touching bis Knees; And that his 
own Brother Neocles was uſed from 4 Child to ſay, There 
neither is, nor ever was in the World, a wiſer Man than Epi- 
curus: But yon muſt know his Mother had juſt ſs many 
Atoms within her as when they came together, produc d 
a compleat Wiſe Man. May not a Man then, as Call;- 
cratide once ſaid of the Athenian Admiral Coron, that 
be Mbor d the Sea, as well ſay of Epicurus, that he bafely 
and covertly forces and raviſhes Fame, by not enjoy ing 
her publickly, but ruffling and debauching her in a cor- 
ner ? For as Mens Bodies are oft neceſſitated by Famine, 
for want of other Food, to pre againſt Nature upon 
themſetves; a like miſchief to this ain-glory creates 
in Mens minds,it forcing them,when they hunger after” 
Praife, and cannot obtain it from other Men, at laſt to 
commend themſelves. And do not they then that ſtand 
ſo well affected towards applauſe and Fame theniſelves, 
own they caſt away very extraordinary Pleaſures, when 
they decline Magiftrature, Publick Offices, and the Fa- 


vour and Confidences of Princes, from whom Democritas, 


once ſaid, the grandeft Bleſſings of Human Life are 
derived ? For he will never inJuce any Mortal to be- 
lieve, that he that could fo highly value and pleaſe 
himſelf with the atteſtation of his Brother Neocles, and 
the adoration of his Friend Colotes, would not, were he 
clapt by all the Greeks at the Olympiads, go quite out o 
his Wits, and even hollow for Joy; or, rather indeed 
be elated in the manner ſpoken of by Sophocles: : 
Puſt like the Down of a gray-headed T . 1 
H it be a pleafing thing then to be of a good Fame; 
and on the contrary. afffi & ive, to be of an ill one, it is 
moſt certain, that nothing in the World can be more in- 
famous than Want of Friendſhip, Idlensſs, Atheiſm, Debau- 
cbery and Negligence. Now theſe are Iookt upon by all 
Men, except themfelves,as the inſeparable Companions 
of their Party. But unjuftly may ſome one ſay : Be it 
ſo then; for we conſider not mow the Truth of the 
Charge, bur what wi od and Reputation they are of in 
the World: And we ſhafl forbearat preſent to mention 
the many Books char Rave been written to defame them, 
A phi II and 
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180, Plegſure not attainable according to Epicurus. 
d) and the blackening Decrees made againſt them b 
everal Republicks,for that would. look like bitterneſs. 
Bur if the Auſwers of Oracles, the Providence of the 
Gods, and the tenderneſs and affecticn of Parents to their 
Iſſue; if Civil Policy, Military Order and the Office of 

Magiſtracy, be things to be look d upon as deſervedly 

Eſteem d and Celebrated, it muſt of neceſſity then be 

allowed alſo, That they that tell us, it ig none of their bu- 

fepels to preſerve the Greeks, but to Eat and Drink ſo as not 
ta offend but pl-aſure their Stomachs, are baſe and ignomi- 
nious Perſons ; and that their being reputed ſuch, muſt 
needs extreamly humble them, and make their Lives 
untoward to them, if they take Honour and a good 

Name for any part of their Satisfaction. When T heon 
had thus ſpoken, we thought good to break up our Walk 
to reſt us à while(as we were wont to do) upon the Ben- 
ches: Nor did we continue any long ſpace in our Silence 
at what was ſpoken; for Zeuxippus taking his Hint from 

what had been ſaid, ſpake to us, Who will make up 
that of the Diſcourſe, which is yet behind? for it hath 

not yet receiv'd it's due ar de bande, this Gentleman, 

by mentioning Divination and Providence, did in m 
Opinion ſuggeſt as much to us: for theſe People boaſt 

that theſe very things do not the Icaft contribute to 

the providing of their lives with Pleaſure, Serenity and 
Aſſurance; ſo that there muſt be ſomcthing ſaid to theſe 

200. Ariſtodemus ſubjoin'd then and ſaid; as to Pleaſure, 
I think there hath been enough ſaid already to evince 
that, ſuppoſing their DoRrinef 

own Deſign, it yet doth but cafe us of Fear, and a certain 
Superſtitious Perſwaſion, but helps us not to any Com- 
fort or Joy from the Gods at all; nay, while it brings 
us to ſuch a ſtate, as to be neither wif, vieted, nor plea- 
ſed with them, it doth but render us in the ſame man- 
ner affected towards them, as we are towards the Fiſh in 

the Hyrcanian Sea, from which we expect neither good 
nor harm. But if ſomething more muſt yet be added to 
what hath been already ſpoken, I think. Imap very well 
take it from themſelves; and in the firſt place, where- 
as they quarrel extreamly with thoſe that would take 


away all Sorrowing, Weeping and Sighing for the 


Death: 


ucceſsful, aud to attain its 
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Pleaſure not attainable according to Epicurus. 181 
Deaths of Friends, and tell them that ſuch unconcerned- 


neſs as arrives to an inſenſibility, proceeds from ſome 
other worſe cauſe, to wit, ſubumanity, -xceſſive Vain-Glory, 


or prodigious Fierceneſs ; and that therefore it would be 


better to be a little concern d and affected; yea, () and 


to liquor ones Eyes, and be melted, with other prett things 
of the like kind, « hich they uſe foppiſhly to ate and 


counterfeit, that they may be thought tender and loving- 


hearted People. For juff in this manner picurus expreſt 


himfelf upon the occaſion of the Death of () Z-o:fa- 


nax, when he wrote to Doſitheus the Father, and to Pyr- 


ſon the Brother of the Deceaſed Perſon ; for I ſortuned 


very lately to run over his Epiſtles, And I ſay, in imi- 


tation of them, that Atheiſm is no leſs an Evil than Inbu- 


manity and er into which they would lead us, 
who take away with G 


and Fear conjoin'd and intermixt with our Sentiments 
of a Deity,than while we fly from it, to leave var ſelves 
neither Hope,Content,nor Aſſurance in the enjoyment 
of our Good Things; nor any recourſe to God in our 
Adverſity and Misfortunes. W 

move Superſtition from the perſuaſion we have of the 
Gods, as we would the Gum from our Eyes; but if that 
be impoſſible, we muſt not root out and extinguiſh with 
it, the belief which the moſt have of the Gods; nor is 
that a diſmaying and ſowr one neither, as thefe Gentle- 
men feign, while they libel and abuſe the Bleſſed Provi- 
dence,repreſenting her as the Hag that rides Children; 
or, as ſome Fell and Tragick Fury: Yea, I muſt tell 
you, there are ſome in the World that fear God in an 


Exceſs, for whom yet it would not be better not ſo to 


fear him. For, while they dread him as a Governour, 
that is gentle to the Good, and ſevere to the Bad, and 
are by this one fear, which makes them not to need 
many others, (-) freed from doing ill, and brought to 
keep their Wickedneſs with them in quiet, and as it 
were in an enfeebled languor, They cages hereby to 
have leſs diſquiet than thoſe that indulge the praftice 
of it, and are raſh and daring in it; and then preſently 

| | . — SIP 


5 


od's anger, the comfort we might 
derive from him. For it would be much better for us to 
have ſomething of the unſuiting paſſion of Dauntedneſs 


e e is true, to re- 
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192 Pleafure not attainable according to Epicurus. 

after fear and repent of it. Now that diſpoſition of 
Mind which the greater and ignorant part of Mankind, 
that are not utterly bad, are of towards God, hath, 


its very true, conjoined with the regard and honour 
they pay him, a kind of anguiſh and aſtoniſht dread, 
which i. alſo call'd Superſtition ; but notwithſtanding 


this,the good Hope and gay Hilarity that attends it,is 
ten thouſand times () more and greater than it, while 
it both implores and receives the whole benefit of Pro- 


| ſperity and good Succeſs from the Gods only. And this 


is manifeft by the greateſt tokens that can be; for nei- 
ther do the Diſcourſes of thoſe that wait at the Tem- 
ples, nor the 2 times of our Solemn Feſtivals, nor 
any other, either Actions or Sights, more recreate and 
delight us, than what we ſee do about the Gods our 
ſelves, while we aſſiſt at the publick Ceremonies, and 
join in the Sacred Balls, and attend at the Sacrifices and 

itiations. For the Mind is not then ſorrowful, demiſs 
and heavy, as if ſhe were addreſſing to certain Tyrants 
or cruel Torturers, as otherwiſe ſhe would be; but on 
the contrary, where ſhe is moſt 3 and ful- 
lieft perſwaded the Divinity is preſent, there ſhe moſt 
of all throws off Sorrows, Tears and Penſiveneſs, and 


lets her ſelf looſe to e 2 r to 
ick an 


the. very de ree of Tipſin Sz Fro Laughter . 
in amorous Concerns, as the Poet ſaid once : 

When Old Man and Old Wife think of Loves Fires, 
| Their Frozen Breaſts will ſwell with new Deſires. 
(i) But now in the publick Proceſſions and Sacrifices, 
not only the O Aan and the Old Wife, nor yet the 
poor and mean Man only; but alſo, | 


The Duſty thitk Legg d Drab that turns the Mill: 


And Houſhold-Slaves and ee ned are ſtran * 
elevated and tranſported with Mirth and Jovialty. Ric 

Men as well as Princes are uſed at certain times to make 
Publ ick Entertainments, and to keep Open-Houſes: But 


the Feaſts they make at the Solemnities and Sacrifices, 


when they now apprehend their Minds to approach 


neareſt the Divinity, have conjoin'd with the Honour 


and Veneration they pay him, a muck more tranſcend- 
ing 
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ing Ptcaſure and Satisfaction. Of this, he that hath re- 
nounc'd God's Providence hath not the leaft ſhare; for 
what recreatesand chears us at the Feſtivals, is not the 
fore of good Wine and Roaſt-meat, but the good Hope 
and Perſwaſion, that God is there preſent and propittous 
to ns, and kindly accepts of what we do. From ſome 
of our Feſtivals we exclnde the Flute and Garland; but 
if God be not preſent at the Sacrifice, as the ſolemnity 
of the Banquet, the reſt is but unhallowed, unfeaſt- like 
and uninſpired. Indeed the wholeis but ungrateful and 
irkſom to ſuch a Man; for he asks for nothing ar all, 
but only acts his Prayers and Adorations for fear of the 
Publick,andutters expreſſions eontradictory to his Phi- 
loſophy. And when he ſacrifices, he ſtands by, and : 
| looks upon the Prieſt as he kills the Offering, but as he 5 
8 doth upon a Butcher; and when he hath done, he goes A 
| his way, ſaying, | | i 
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To Bribe the Gods ¶ ſacrific'd my beſt, 4 
But they ne er minded me, nor my Requeſt. 4 
For ſuch a meen Epicurus would have us to put on, and 
not to fret and vex our ſelves at the multitude for be- 
| IJ ing pleaſed with ſuch Things, but become other Men 
| in doing them; and our ſelves again in diſliking them. 
z For, as Zoenus ſaith, 
, No Man can Love what be is made to da. 
For which very Reaſon they think the Superſtitious 
are not pleaſed in their Minds, but in Fear while they 
attend at the Sacrifices and Myſteries ; though they 
, themſelves are in no better condition, if they do the 
0 ſame Things out of Fear, and partake not neither of 
as great good-Hope as the others do; but are only 
fearful and uneaſie, leſt they ſhould come to be diſco- 
vered, and therefore cheat and abuſe the Publick, upon 


4 whoſe account it is that they compoſe the Books they 
8 write about the Gods and the Divine Nature, 

t Involved, . with nothing truly ſaid, 

5 But all around inviloped s : : 

h And hiding out of Fear the real Opinions they contain. 
* And now after the two former Ranks of ill and com- 
1 mon Men; we will in the third place conſider n 
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beſt ſort; and moſt belov d of the Gods, and what great 
ſatisfactions they receive from their (/) clean e- 
nerous Sentiments of the Deity, to wit, That he is the 
Prince of all good 'I hings, and the Parent of all 
1 hings brave; and can no more do an unworthy thing, 
than he can be made to ſufter it: For he is Good, and 
he that is Good, can upon no account fall into Envy, 
Fear, Anger or Hatred; for neither is it proper to a hot 
thing to cool, but to heat; nor to a good thing to 
do harm. Now Anger is by Nature at the fartheſt di- 
ſtance imaginable from Complacency, and Spleeniſh- 
neſs from Placidneſs, and Animoſity and Turbulence 
from Humanity and Kindneſs. For the latter of theſe 

occed from Generoſity and Fortitude,but the former 
— Impotency and Baſeneſs. () The Deity is not 
therefore conſtrained by either Anger or Kindneſſes; 
but that is, becauſe it is natural to it to be Kind and 
Aiding, and unnatural to be Angry and Hurtful. But 
the great Jouve whoſe Manſion is in Heaven, is the firſt 
that deſcends downwards, and orders all Things, and 
takes the care of them. But of the other Gods one is 
ſurnam'd the Liſtributer, and another the Mild, and a 
third the Averter of Evil; And according to Pindar, 

(n) Phœbus c whirls bis winged Chariot 
T brough Heavens waſte void, <vas by great Jove deſign'd 
f all the Gods to be to man moſt kind. | 

And Diogenes ſaith, That all things are the Gods : and 
Friends baue all things Common; and good Men are the Gods 
Friends; and therefore it is impoſſible, either that a Man be- 
loved of the Gods ſhould not be happy; or, that a wiſe and a 
juſt Man (o) ſhould not be beloved of the Gods. Can you 
think then that they that take away Providence, need 
any other Chaſtiſement, or that they have not a ſuffi- 
cient one already, when they root out of themſelves 
ſuch vaſt Satisfak ion and Joy, () as we that ſtand thus 
affected towards the Deity have? Metrodorus, Polyens 
and Ariſtobilus were (4) the Confidence and Rejcycing of 
Epicurus; the better part of which he all his Life-time, 
either attended upon in their Sickneſſes, or lamented 
at their Deaths. As did Lycurgus, when he was ſalu- 
ted by the Delphick Propheteſs, 1 2 | 


Laar 
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Dear Friend to heav'nly Jove, and all the Gods : © 

And Socrates when he believed that a certain Divinity 

was uſed out of kindneſs to Diſcourſe him ; and Pindar 


when he heard (7) Pan, ſing one of the Sonnets he had 

| compoſed, but a little 2 think you? Or Phormio 

| when he thought he had treated () Caſtor and Pollux 

| at his Hou'e ? Or Sophocles, when he entertained (:) AE/- 

culapius, as both himſelf believed, and others too, that 

, thought the ſame with him, by reaſon of the Appari- 

; tion that then happened? What Opinion Hermogenes - 

- had of the Gods, is well worth the recounting in his 1 

very own words. For theſe Gods, ſaith he, who know all . 

> things, and can do all things, are ſo 7 and loving to 19 

r me, that becauſe they take care of me (u) I never eſcape them bl 

t either by Night or by Day, wherc-ever I go, or whatever I am uy 

; about: And becauſe they know beforehand what iſſue every thing ; x 

d will have, they ſignifie it to me, by ſending Angels, Voices, i [: 

t Dreams and Preſages. Very amiable things muft thoſe ul 

t be that come to us from the Gods; but when theſe j [ 

4 very gr come by the Gods too, this is what occa- q 

is ſions vaſt Satisfaction, and unſpeakable Aſſurance, a . 

2 ſublimity of Mind, and a Joy 5 (w) like a ſmiling 9 

Ne. doth as it were gild over our good Things i 4 

23 witha Glory. But now thoſe that are perſwaded other- +. 

Ii wiſe,obftruttthe very ſweeteſt part of their Proſperity, N |. 
aud leave themſelves nothing to turn to in their Ad- 1 

1d A verſity; but when they are in Diſtreſs, look only to 1 1 

d; this one Refuge and Port, Diſſolution and eng, : Vi 

be- juſt as if in a Storm or Tempeſt at Sea, ſome one ſhould, 1 

42 (ij to hearten the reſt, ſtand up and ſay to them; Gen- i 

ou tlemen, the Ship hath never a Pilot in it; nor will Ca- f b: 

ed AF flor and Pollux come themſelves to aſſwage the Violence 1 

A of the beating Waves, or to lay the ſwift Careers of 

cs the Winds; yet I can aſſure you there is nothing at all 

us to be dreaded in all this; for the Veſſel will be imme- 


115 diately ſwallowed up by the Sea, or elſe will very 
of quickly fall off and be daſht in pieces againſt the Rocks. 
ne, For this is Epicuruss way of Diſcourſe to Perſons under 
ed grievous Diſtempers and exceſſive Pains. Doſt thou hope 
lu- for any good from the Gods for thy Piety ? It is thy Vanity; 
| for the bleſſed and incorruptible Being, is not conſtrain'd 12 
; | | eit 
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= Angers or Kindneſſes. Doſt thou fanſie ſomething bettev 
fter this Life than what wh _ here ? Thou doſt but de- 


| boy ſelf (y) for what 1 dil ved hath no ſenſe ;, and 


ich hath no 2 is nothing to us. Ay, but how 
— it then, m Friend, that you bid me eat 
and be merry ? W 7 by ove, betnals bs tes in a 
great 3 cannot be far F Shipepr ack ; and your extrean 
Dolcurt will ſoon Land you upon . ftra 15 Though 
yer a Paſſenger at Sea, when he is got off from a ſhat- 
rer'd Ship, will fill buo himfelf up with ſome little 
hope that he may drive is Body to ſome Shore, and 

t out by ſwimming ; bat now t the poor Soul, accord- 
ing to theſe Meps Phi tofophy, | 

Is ne'er more ſeen without the hoary Main. 

Yea, ſhe preſently evaporates, diſperſes and periſhes, 
even before the Body it ſelf ; ſo that it ſeems her great 
and exceſſive rejo Joy muſt be only for having learn- 
ed this one ſag yeing, ma Maxim, That all her Miſ- 
fortunes will at aft determine in her own Deſtruction, 
Diſſolution and Annihilation. But (ſaid he, looking 
upon me) I ſhonld be impertinent, ſhould 1 ſay any 
thing upon this Subject (z) when we have you 
but now diſcourſe fo fully againſt thoſe that would 
perſwade us that Epicurus's rine about the Soul, 
renders Men more difpoſed and better pleaſed to die, 
than. Plato's doth. Zeurippms therefore ſub bjoyn n'd and 
ſaid ; and muff our 2 Debate be left then un-; 
finiſnt, becanſe of that? or ſhall we be afraid to op- 


po that Divine Oracle to Fpicurus ? No, by no means, 


ſaid ; and Empedecles tells us that, | 
Mat's very good claims to be beard twice. 
Therefore we muſt apply our ſelves again to them; for 
T think he was not preſent at our former Diſcourſe ; . 
but if he was, he is a young Man, and needs not fear 
being charged b by thels you Gentlemen, for havin 
a bad Memory. Then? on, like one conftrain'd, ſaid, 
Well then if you will needs have me to go on with the 
Diſcourſe, I will not do as yoo did, Ariſtod:mus : for 
bee ou were ſhy of repeating what this Gentleman ſpoke, 


x for I think indeed you did very well divide Mind 


T ts not ſcruple to make uſe of what you have 
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kind into three ranks ; the firſt of wicked and very 
bad Men, the ſecond of the vulgar and common ſort, 
and the third of Good and wiſe the wicked and 
bad ſort then, while they dread any kind of Divine 
Vengeance and Puniſhment at all, and are by this de- 
terred from doingMiſchief,and thereby enjoy the grea? 
ter Quiet, will live both in more Pleaſure, and leſs 
Diſturbance for it. And Epicurus is of Opinion, That 
the only proper Means to keep Men from doing ill, is the fear 
of Puniſhments. So that we ſhould cram them with 
more and more Superſtition till, and raiſe up againſt 
them, both from Heaven and Earth, Terrors, Chaſms, 
Frights and Surmiſes, if their being amazed with ſuch 
things as theſe,will make them become the more tame 
and gentle. For it is more for their benefit to be re- 
ſtrain d from Criminal Actions by the Fears of what 
comes after Death, than to commit them, and then to 
live in 232 Danger and Fear. As to the Vulgar 
ſort, beſides their fear of what's in Hell, the hope the 
have conceived of an Eternity from the Tales and Fi- 
Rions of the Ancients, and their great deſire of Being, 
which is both the prime and ſtrongeſt of all others, ex- 
ceeds in Pleaſure and ſweet content of Mind, that 
childiſh Dread. (a) And therefore when they loſe their 
Children, Wives or Friends, they had rather have them 
beſomewere, and remain ſtill, thongh in Miſery, than. 
they ſhould be quite deftroyed,difſolved,and reduced to 
nothing: And they are pleaſed, when they hear it ſaid 
of a dying Perſon, that he goes , or departs, and ſuch 
other words as intimate Deathica by the Soul's remove, 
and not deſtruction. And they ſometimes fpeak thus, 

But I even there think on my deareſt Friend. 

And thas, 
. What's your command to Hector, let me know, 
And to your dear old Priam ere I go. 

And (there ariſing hereupon an erroneous deviation) 
they are the better pleaſed when they bury with their 
departed Friends, ſuch Arms, Implements, or Cloaths, 
as were moſt familiar to them in their Life-time, (b) as 
Minos did the Cretan Flutes with Glaucus, 

Aude of the ſharks of a dead brindled Fawn, 
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And if they do but imagine they either ask or de- 
fire any thing of them, they are glad when they give it 
them. I hus Periander burnt his Queen's attire with her, 
becauſe he thought ſhe had ask d for it, and complain'd 
ſhe was a cold. () Nor doth an Aacs, an Aſcalaphus, 
an Acberon much diſorder them, whom they have of- 
ten gratified with Balls, She ws, aud Muſick (4) of every 
ſort. But now all Men ſhrink at ſuch a face of Death, 
as diſmal, grim and dark, as carries with it inſenſibility, 
oblivion, and extinction of Knowledge: And they are 
diſcompoſed, when they hear it ſaid of any one, he is 
_ periſb'd, or is gone, or he 15 no more, and they ſhew great 
uncaſinefs when they hear ſuch words as theſe : 


(e) Go to the Mood clad Earth be muſt, 
And there «lie ſhrivel'd into Duſt, 
And ne'er more laugh, or drink or bear 
The charming ſounds of Flute or Lyre. 
And theſe, | 

T he Soul of Man, if once it ſlips 

The hedge of Teeth, and two pale Lips, 

Mill never more return again, 

_ Nor can be catch'd or overtain. 


(f) Wherefore they muſt needs cut the very Throats 


of them that ſhall with Epicurus tell them, Me Men were 
born once for all, and we cannot be born twice, (g) but our 


wot being muſt laſt for ever, For this will bring them to 
flight their preſent Good as little, or rather indeed as 


nothing at all compared (0) with everlaſtingneſs; and 


therefore to let it paſs unenjoy'd and become wholly 
Gin, as Men diſheartned 

brought to a Contempt-of themſelves,as being but 

as it were of one day's continuance and uncertain, and 
born for no conſiderable purpoſe. For Inſenſibility, 


rg deu of Vertue and A 


Diſſolution, and the Conceit, that what hath no ſenſe, 18 
nothing to us, doth not at all abate the fear of Death, 
but rather helps to confirm it: for this very thing is 
it that Nature moſt dreaded: 

But may you all return to Mould and Wet. 


To wit, the Diſſolution of the Soul into what is with- 


out Knowledge or Senſe, which while Epicurus would 


have 
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have to be a ſeparation into Atomes and Void, he doth 
but further cut off all hope of Immortality; to com- 
a which, I can ſcarce refrain from ſaying, That all, 

th Men and Women, would be well contented to be 
worried by Cerberus, and to carry Water into( )the Tub 
full of holes, fo they might but continue in being, and 
not be exterminated. "Though (as I ſaid before) there 
are not very many that ſtand in fear of theſe things, 
they being but the Tenets of Old Women, and the fa- 
bulous Stories of Mothers and Nurſes ; and even they 
that do fear them, yet believe that certain Rites of Ini- 
tiation and Purgation will relieve them, by which 
when they are cleanſed, (+) they ſhall Play and Dance 
in Hell for ever, in company with thoſe that have rhe 
privilege of a bright 2 clear Air, and the uſe of 


Speech; but now to be deprived of Living, diſturbs all 
both Young and Old: For, 


() Ie appear impatient Lovers of this Light, 
When it ſhines under Ground, and's out of Sight ; 


As Euripides faith. Nor arc wecaſie, nor without Re- 
gret when ve hear this, 


Him [p:raking thus th Eternal brighineſs leaves, 
Where Night the <vearied Steeds of day receives. 


And therefore it is very plain, that with the Belief of 
Immortality, they take away the ſweeteſt and greateſt 
hopes the vulgar fort have. And what thall we then 
think they take away from the Good, and thoſe that 
have lcd Y1ous and Juſt Lives, (%) who expect no ill 
from thence, but on the contrary moſt Glorious and 
Divine '1 hings ? For in the firſt place, Gameſters are 
not uſed to reccive the Garland, before they have per- 
form'd their Lxerciſes, but after they have conteſted 
and proved Victorious : In like manner, they that are 
perſwaded that good Men have the Prize of their Con- 
queſts here, after this Life is ended; it is marvellous 
to think to what a pitch of Grandeur their Vertue rai- 
{es their Spirits, upon the Contemplation of thoſe 
Hopes: among the which this is one, IJ hat they thall 
one day ſee thoſe Men that are now inſolent by reaſon 


of their Wealth and Power, and that fboliſnly * at 
. their 
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190 Pleaſure not attainable according to Epicurus. 
their Betters, undergo juſt Puniſhment. In the next 
place, none of the lovers of Truth, and the Contem- 
lation of Being, have here their fill of them; they 
ries but a watry and puddled Reaſon to ſpeculate 
with, as it were through the Fog and Miſt of the Body; 
and yet they ſtill, like Birds, look upwards, as ready 
to take their flight to the ſpacious and bright Region; 
and endeaycur to make their Souls expedite and light 
from things Mortal, () uſing for Philoſophy the Study 
of Death. Thus I account Death a truly great and ac- 
compliſht good thing ; the Soul being to live there a 
real Life, which here lives not a waking Life, but 
ſuffers things moſt reſembling Dreams. If then (as Epi- 
curus ſaith) the remembrance of a dead friend be a thing 
every way complacent ; we may eaſily from thence ima- 
ine how great a Joy they deprive themſelves of, that 
think they do but embrace and purſue the Phantoms 
and Shades of their deceaſed Familiars, that have in 
them neither Knowledge nor Senſe ; but never ex 
to be with them again, nor to ſee their dear Father, 
and dear Mother, and ſweet Wife ; nor have any hopes 
of that Familiarity and dear Converſe they have, that 
think of the Soul with Pythagoras, Plato and Homer : 
Now, what their ſort of on is like to, was hinted 
at by Homer, when he threw into the midſt of the Sol- 
diers, as they were engaged, the ſhade of Aneas, as 
if he had been Dead; and afterwards again preſented 
his Friends with him himſelf, 


Coming alive and well, as brisk as ever. 
At which he ſaith, 


The all were over- joy d, and leſt the ſhade 
And him Embrac d XA 21. f 


And ſhould not we then, when Reaſon ſhews us that a 
real converſe with Perſons departed this Life may be 
had; and that he that loves, may both feel and be with 
the party that affects and loves 2 relinquiſh theſe 
Men that cannot ſo much as caſt off all thoſe airy 
Shades, and out- ſide Barks, for which they are all their 
time in lamentation and freſh Afflictions. Moreover, 
chey that look upon Death as the Commencement "ba 
| nothe 


r TIT. 


not to be, can be good for neither Condition; but 58 
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nother and better Life, if they enjoy good Things, (o) 
are the better pleaſed with them, as expecting much 
greater hereafter ; but if they have not things here to 
their Minds, they do not much grumble at it; but the 
hopes of thoſe good and excellent Things that are af- 
ter Death, containing in them ſuch ineffable Pleaſures 
and Expedctances, wipe off and wholly obliterate every 
Defect, and every Offence from the Mind, which as on 
a Road, or rather indced in a ſhort deviation out of 
the Road, bears whatever befals it with great eaſe and 
mediocrity. But now, as to thoſe to whom Life ends in 
Inſenſibility and Diſſolution, Death bringing not to 
them a removal of Evils, though it be afflicting in 
both Conditions, yet is it more fo to thoſe that Jive 
Proſperouſly, than to ſuch as undergo Adverſity: For 
it cuts the latter but from an uncertain hope of doing 
better hereafter ; but ir 7 the former of a cer- 
tain good, to wit, their pleaſurable living. And as 
thoſe Medicinal Potions that are not grateful to the Pa- 
late, but yet neceſſary, give ſick Men eaſe, but rake 
and hurt the well, juſt ſo (in my Opinion) doth the 
Philoſophy of Eficurus, while it promiſes to thoſe that 
live miſerably a Death not oP ; and (þ) to thoſe that 
do well, an utter extinction an Aitelatieg of the Mind; 
but quite obſtructs the Comfort and Solace of the 
Grave and Wiſe, that abound with good Things, by 
throwning them down from a happy living into a de- 
privation of both Life aud Being. From hence then it 
is manifeſt, that the Contemplation of the loſs of good 
Things will afflict us in as great a meaſure, as either 
the firm hopes or preſent Enjoyment of them create us. 
Yea, themſelves tell us, Toat their being freed from the fond 
ſurmiſe of inceſſant and endl-ſs Evils leaves them the moſt aſ- 
ſur d and complacent Good, to wit, be contemplation of theis 
own Delivery; and that E-picurus's Doct riue effects this, by 
ftopping the fear of Death in the Soul's Diſſolution. If then 

liverance from the expeQation of infinite Evils, be a 
matter of greateſt Complacence ; how comes it not to 
be arlitive to be bereft of eternal good Things, and to 
miſs of the higheſt and moſt conſummate Felicity? For 


on 
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on the contrary. both againſ Nature, and u teful ti 
all that have a Being. But thoſe ir eaſes of the Evils of 
Life, have, its very true, the want of Senſe to comfort 
them from the Ewil of Death, (4). while they, as it 
- were; make their eſcape from Life. But on the other 
band, they that change from good Things to nothing, 
ſeem to me to have the moſt-diſmaying end of all, it 
putting a period to their Happineſs. For Nature doth 
not fear Inſenſibility, as the entrance upon ſome new 
thing, but becauſe it is the privation of our preſent 
d Things; for tho' the deſtruction of all we can call 
ours, and Inſenſibility afflicts uot thoſe that are not, 
when they are not, but thoſe that are, when they think 
what damage they ſhall ſuſtain by it, in the loſs of 
their Beings and in being not ſuffered fo much as to de- 
ſcend to Hell. Wherefore it is () neither the Dog 
Cerberus, nor the River Ceqtus, that have made our 
Fear of Death endleſs; but the threatned danger of 
not being, repreſenting it as impoſhble for ſuch as are 
once extinct, to ſhift-back again into Being. For we can- 
not be Born twice; and our not being muſt 75 for ever, as E- 
Ho" ſpeaks. For if our End be in not Being, and that 
e Infinite and Unalterable, then hath privation of 
Good found out an eternal Evil, to wit, a never ending 
Iuſenſibleneſs. Herodotus was much wiſer, when he ſaid, 
That (/) God's having taſted the ſebeet of Eternity, occaſions 
him to demean himſelf enviouſly in it, and eſpecially to the/e 
that concert themſelves kappy, to whom pleaſure is but a bait 


for ſorrow, they being but permitted to taſte of what they niuſt 


be deprix d of. For what Solace, or Fruition, or Exulta- 
tion, would not the perperual injected Thought of the 
Soul's being diſperſt into [nfnity, as into a certain huge 
and vaſt Ocean, extinguiſh and quell in thoſe that found 
their amiable Good and Beatitude in Pleaſure-? But, 
and if it be true (as Exicurus thinks it is) that moſt Men 
die in very acute Pain, then is the fear of Death in al! 
reſpects inconſolable; it bringing us through Evils un- 
to a deprivation of Good. And yet they are never wea- 
ricd with their brawling and dunning of all Perions ro 
take the eſcape of Evil for Good, and no longer to re- 
pute privation of Good for an Evil; tho' yet they = 
| | | contels 
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confeſs what we have afſerted, that Death hath in it 
nothing of either good Hope or Solace; but that all 
that's complacent and good, is then whollyextinguiſht; 
at which time thoſe Men look for many amiable, great, 
and divine Things, that conceive the Minds of Men to 
be unperiſhable and immortal, or at leaſt (?) to go a- 
| bout in certain long Revolutions of times, being one 

while upon Earth, and another while in Heaven, until 

they are at laſt () diffolvy'd with the Univerſe, and 

then, together with the Sun and Moon, ſablim'd into 


| 

[ 

C : 

l an intelleCtive Fire. So large a Field, and of ſo great 
Pleaſures, Epicurus wholly cuts off, when he deſtroys 


(as hath been ſaid) the Hopes and Graces we ſhould 
f derive from the Gods, and by that extinguiſhes, both, 
in our ſpeculative 1 the Deſire of Knowledge, 


g and, in our Active, the Love of Glory; and confines 
ar and abaſes our Nature to a poor narrow thing, and 
of that not cleanly neither, to wit, the Content the Mind 
re receives by the Body; as if it were capable of no high- 
n er Good, than the eſcape of Evil. 

E- ; 

at — — 


ow The Tranſlators Emendations a Re- 
id, marks. 


boſe (a) A222 put into Writing.) In his Dial a- 


bait 1 N Colotes, which tho' it be Printed after 
nf | this in moſt of the Editions I have met with, was yet 
ta- 


written before it, and ſeems to me to be but ſome Part 


the or Fragment of What's here ſo often refer'd to. Beſides 
mgc theſe, and the TraG of Superſtition, already render'd 
und into Engliſh by me, he wrote ſeveral other Diſcourſes . 
But, againſt the Epicureans ; as may be ſeen by the Catalogue 
corf of his Writings, ſet ont by his Son Lamprias, and pub- 
1 


liſh'd in the Front of his Works, 7. e. Againſt Epicurns's 
Lectures, That the Epicureans ſpeak greater Paradoxes than 
the Poets. Parallel Relations of Epituttean Repugnances, both 


ns IF Grecian and Roman. Arademick Exerciſes againſt Epicu- 
wp | rus, concerning what's in our Power. Sele# Sentences out of 


Vol. II. K the 
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be Stoicks; and Epicureans, with their Confutations. 
But theſe are all loſt through the Injury of Time. 
)] Several things have happened.] The Text is, $94r- 
yerTo Norge & dem, to which I add, Abh., to 
make up the Senſe. Hermannus Cruſerius renders wagoves 
by Complura, as if he had read it @agoaz, and Mr. 
Amiot after him, Pluſieurs propos. 
(e) They ought not to run curſorily.] He here prepares 
his Reader to expect a more than ordinary exactneſs 
in this Diſcourſe. | | 
(4) I am ſure Heraclides.] This is not the great Pla- 
tonick Heraclides, whoſe Life we have in Diogenes Laer- 
tins, and that is mention'd a little below among the 
Philoſophers, libelled by Epicurus and Metrodorus; but 
the famous 'Grammarian Heraclides, who was Diſciple 
to Dydimus, and flouriſh'd at Rome in the time of Clau- 
dius and Nero, and ſo was contemporary with our Au- 
thor. His curious Alleeories uon Homer. (ſeem'd to be 
hinted at by Plutarch in this Diſpute) are ſtill extant, 
at leaſt ſome part of them. 
- (e) Buffooneries, Trollings.] The Bæxffboneries here men- 
tion d, ſeem to be the peculiar charge of 4rifotle, and 
to refer to the Hymn compoſed by him in honour of 
his great Friend and Diſciple Hermas, whoſe Daughter 
Pythias he Married. This Hermias was originally a 
Servant to one Eubulus, a Grandee and Philoſopher in 
Bithynia; but when Ariſtotle came acquainted with him, 
he was conſtituted, by the great King of Perſi-, Gover- 
nour, or (as the Greek ſtile 18) Tyrant of Aiarners, a 
ſmall Town in Me. , Diogznes Lazrtius hath oblig d 
us with a Copy of this Hymn, which the Reader may 
peruſe at his leiſure; though Athereus will not have it 
to be a Hymn, becauſe the word Pæan is not in it. All 
that I can ſay, is, that Ariſtotle had his failings. But 
Jure «ft Doctori, &c. Eficurus. hath forgot, it ſeems, 
his own lo Peans to Madam Leontion, of which more a- 
non. The Story of Hermias's being 4riſtotl-'s Pathick, 
and of Ari ſtotle's Marrying his Whore, and of his doing 
Sacrifice to her, was firſt raiſed by Lycon, and afic:- 
wards induſtriouſl propagated by Ariftippus, and the 
Epicureans, and all e Drolls of that time; but it or 
a wit 
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withal nervouſly. refuted by Apellicon the Tian, in a 
particular Tract writ for that purpoſe, as the great 
Ariſtocles informs us. * | 
The Trollings refer to Socrates, whoſe witty, ſmooth 
and florid Expreſſion was, it ſeems, by Epicurxs and his 
Fi iend Metrodorus filed ANXuMG Ws, which is a word 
deduc'd from Ainxvy@r, which was a ſmall Vial, in 
which the Ancients kept the ſweet Oils and Perfumes 
they were uſed to anoint themſelves with, as the Pain- 
ters did alſo their Colours. Suidas renders AnxySiogyss 
when uſed in a laudable ſenſe by euUpwria, which is a 
Muſical Voice in pronunciation. I knew wot how to 
render it better inthis place than by Trollings, Mr. Amiot's 
Vanitez is too laxe a word. _ 3 
Pythageras is charg'd with Arrogance by reaſon of the 
ſublimity of his Speculation, and the ſeverity of- his 
Manners ; which together with the ſuſpicion many had 
that his Followers aim'd at Empire, was the Cauſe that 
the Italians maſſacred them all by a popular InſurreQz- 
on, and demoliſh'd their Colleges about the time of 
Socrates, after they had flonriſh'd about two Hundred F 
and Fifty Years. Of which ſee the incomparable | 
Schefferus, in his Treatiſe, De natura & conſtitutione Phi- % 
loſophiæ Italiæ, Printed at Upſal. | 


Vive, & amicitias ſemper cole, crimen ob iſtud 
Pythagoreorum periit Schola tota Sophorum. Anſon. 


As for the Whorings here ſpoken of, 1 ſeem to be the 
proper Charge of Protagoras, not only by the Order of 
Names, but by the Character of the Man, of which I 
ſhall ſay more, when I come to ſpeak about the Sophiſts. 
 Thembraſftus and Heraclides are accuſed of Ti nation, 
for having frced their Countries from the Tyrannies of 
Uſurpers, as will be ſeen in the proceſs of this Diſ- 
courſe, And what wonder 1s it if Epicurus and Metrodo- 
rus complemented them fo harſhly, when the latter of 
them (as cur Author informs vs in his Diſpute again 
Colotes,) charg'd the two renowned Heroes, Lycurgus 
and Son, With having, (as he calls it) J&HAgay woe, 
i. e. a Liberal Loſe of Jain glory; this he wrote in his 
reatiſe of Philoſophy. | C 
4e of Phileſophy „ 1 Par: 5.» 
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The word that I have rendred Winning Counterſeiti, 
was underſtood by none of the Verſions r I have met 
with, except that of honeſt Philemon Holland, who ren- 
.dred it Counterſeit itess The ingenious Mr. Amiot 
' himſelf moſt ſenſeleſsly joins Bapvroyus and ToavpFpes 
together, and then renders them malbeureux corrupteurs. 
Theſe Bagvrira you muſt know were a ſort of Players 
at Athens, that inftracted others in mournful Accents 
and Sighs, to fit them to be the Actors of Tragedies 
Me rexuryy Tus Bagueorersr emmaruulyus ixeivors 
- AnxeTas, faith Demoſtbenes, i. e. Hiring your ſelf with 
thoſe Players the, call deep-ſigbers. And imagine they 
meant by this Nick-Name to expoſe the Pyrrhonian Par- 
ty, who were noted to be Melancholy Show, and not 
only of an unacquieſcing, but alſo of a querulous and 
iffarisfied Temper; and this Ithink the rather becauſe 
my Author's Nephew, Sextus of Cheronea, commonly 
called Empiricus (the only ſtanding Aſſertor of that An- 
cient Sect,) when he quarrels with Epicurus for his ſcur- 
rilous reflections upon his Pyrrbonian Maſter Nau ſipha- 

1 recites theſe 775 er $ ou of ＋ of his Epiſtles 
#0 the Philoſophers of Mitylene, 6m IJ" 7% Tas - 
rue x} (anIwriv (6 ge Ts Te por© Av. i. ag of 
J verily believe theſe whining Rogues will think me to be this 
Lump of Lights his Diſciple. 

The Croſs-graini'd Fellows ſeem to be meant of the Fol- 

lowers of Euclid of Megara, who from their vein of Diſ- 
.puting and Arguing upon all Subjects pro and con, were 
iled Dialecticks and Eriſticki. And therefore I have al- 
-tered the Poetick word mavghopss into mavgheyepis 
Which was the very Name that picurus was uſed to call 
theſe Megarick Philoſophers by, as both Laertius and He- 
Hychius Illuftrius atteſt, "Theſe Dialeicks were upon the 
- mainthe very ſame with the 1 Seekers or Scepticks, 
and therefore might very fitly be joined with them. 

As for Hipparchus, whether he be intended in the 
word Blockbeads e N I cannot at preſent ei- 
ther affirm or deny : But it is not unlikely ; for he was 

a very curious Mathematician, and in this vyed with 
r 


eat Plato himſelf. And the Epicureans had a peculiar 
Pique againſt the Mathematicks, as you will tee by = 
— 5 
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by. I might here add, that beſides theſe, tho platoniſts 
were ftiled by Epicurus Atoruoroxonaxes, that is, Dionyſiuss 
Trencher-Chaplains ; and Democritus Angixerr©r, that is, 
Dreamocritus ; and ſeveral others by the like Names. 
() Ariftodemus then ſubjoyn'd.} The Greek Text hath» 
*Aeurnans for *AerriS yur, by a Miftake of the Copyſt, 
Ariſtotle being freſhin his Memory, and a more familiar 
Name than Ariffodemus. Craſerius ſaw the Slip, and 
mended it in his Verfion; and fo did Mr. Amiot after 
| him. This Ariftodemus was a very great Platoniſt, and 
| one of Plutareb's intimate Familiars, as himſelf tells 
us 87 Colotes. 
(g) In ſo many Books.] I ſuppoſe in his Books of the 
p Poets afterwards mentioned. 
b (b) Our Fellows.) Here I read g7aizgis for 474g, 
| which is neceſſary to make it a Verſe. ,I wonder none 
B 
/ 


of the Verſions ſaw it. | 
Aw Fr A tralegs ixeriare, 
(i) We'll prove.) For amd&ta y, I read amd&tar 


- without 38, as Paulus TR it in his 8 + ot 
[= (k) Pray propoſe.] For dds s yeeia, I read aurds 
'S x : vaola. And in the next words, & my for &. 
y- So Amiot. dis-je. 

1d (1) But anſwer you.] To d mνẽ,!vbue & I add out of 


Petavins's Manuſcript di. 


(m) Perforated.) For nataTergppiyy 1 read xaTaTE* 
1 Tpnpivoy. 


il (n) In a manner.) After deu I read 2, For 
re there needs a qualification. 

- (o) As to Pain.) For && I read Nr. 

ds ) For pain will not troll off.! Before s de read 
all v by So did Mr. Amiot when he tranſlated, La diſtreſſe 
Le- de la douleur na garde de gliſſer et de couler ainſi, 

he (%) Feeble and ſoon pall'd.) For d de u read d tri: dt. 
ks, (r) If wwe touch.] For ay deer, I read with Tir 
nebus, Vulcobius, and Bongarſius uv d7|wuev, and ſo have 
the Hlander, Cruſerius and Amiot tranſlated it. 

ei- (/)) To banter us.] So I render xeyoacy vor. The [ta- 
was tian Verſion of Gratia Maria Gratij. Se pero non burla. 
ach (e) Aﬀeer ſbe had once.) For dre x, I read zus Is. 


liar And this Lection appeareth neceſſary from Laertius, 
and K 3 who 


— 


Maria Gratij. 
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who reckons this among the we Soar, or prime opi- t 


nions of Epicurus, i. e. That Pleaſure cannot augment in 
the Body, after that which pains through deſect, for want of 
a compleat Indolence, is once remov d, but only diverſifies. 
(u) Large Paſtures.) For es npis, I read dd yo- 
us. So Xylander's Verſion. Oue ſono paſcoli.  Gratia 


SS : al at. <5 


(ww) For Ithac Le.! For x7 3g, I read with T. = 
Vulcobius and Bongarſius, s 78, as it is in Homer's Text. 


Non eſt aptus Equis Ithace Io:ns. Horace. I 
(x) To paſs.] Here I inſert @719rTs with the Italian 


Verſion, that hath Trappaſſano. | 

A A freſh Cask for the Body.) The Text here is 
Hedda TH ouuar@ : For which Tirnelus, Fulcobius, K 
and Bongarſi us, together with Paulus Petavius's Manu- 
ſcript, read Neggyauan, which to me is equally unintel- 
ligible. Nor do the Verfions at all relieve me. Hermar- 
nus Cruſerius renders it, Vas defrutorium; Xylander, Cc- 
lum; Philemon Holland, a Receptory ; and Gratia Maria 
Gratij Lambicco del 48 7 _ What Amiot read, 18 very un- 
certain, for he paraphraſes. I have ventur'd however 
to change it into xi ec u, which (as Budexs tells us ont 
of Atheneus) ſignifies Teſta, or an Earthen Cast; in which 
ſenſe Homer uſes the word xizegau@r in his Tenth Iliad. 


loner d è xte] d mivero mo ew Os 


Where Euſtathins explains it by aid , 4 Caib. * 
(. 4 freſb Pipe may,] Before me Tinſert weaws, or 


A: he Fs 

"IX In his Fancy) For & dum, I read & dun. 
(b) The Cyrenaicks.] The Founder of this Sect was 
Ariſtippas of Cyrene, who was one of the Hearers of Se- 
crates, but carried away nothing from him but his ad- 
mirable Conyerſation, and good Humour, to which he 
attain'd even to a Perfection, or rather indeed to a 
faulty Rxceſs; for it inſenſibly engag d him in a Paraſi- 
tical and Senſual Life. He afterwards drew up ſuch a 
Moral, as might beſt correſpond with his own Inclina- 
tion and Prabtice, in which he made Pleaſure to be the 
utmoſt Deſign of Humane Life. This was afterwards 
tran- 
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tranſcribed by Ehicurus, though with leſs Wit, for 
want of skill in the Sciences, which he greatly con- 
temned for want of having them. 'The t'other Dog 
(Diogenes I mean) was uſed to call Ariſtippus Pacramoy 
A, i. e. the Royal Dor, becauſe he loved to haunt the 
Courts of Princes for Provant only, which he called Re- 
gibus uti. Horace drew out his Picture in this one Verſe"; / 


Onmis Ariſtippum decuit color & ſtatus S vet. W. 


(%) Pr it will not perhaps ſeem ſtrange.] Aſter rows L 
infer Sup s d wh, for there is an apparent Flaw. 

(4) At what time it ſeems little.) For & wregvTre, I 
read 6 MREG PT Ho 

(e) As to account it for their Benefit.) For cuvegepero, I 
read with Paulus Petavius's Manuſcript ovrip5ps To. 

(f) Neither doth it befit.} For z7t ] read vdV. 

(g) What one twitted Carneades with.) For kTxanre 
J Koprididyy,I read YotwmnTt 716 I Rapredſyy with Xylai.- 
der's Verſion. For I find no ſuch Man as Ceorniades ; 
nor is it a likely Name. Carneades was a great Scep- 
rick, and the Founder of that they call the Nec, or 
Third Academy, which brought the Socratick Philoſo- 
phy to a perfect Pyrrhonianiſm. He was none of the 
modeſteſt Men in the World, and therefore may well 
enough be the Man. 

% With Hedeia or Leontion.] Theſe were two of 
Epicurus's Miſtreſſes, of which more anon. 

() At what Twentieth day Feaſt.) The Followers of 
Epicurns were wont, beſides their Maſter's Birth Day, 
ro keep the Twentieth Day of each Month as a kind of 
Feſtival, or Sunday; it may be becauſe it was ſacred: 
to Apollo (for ſo the Erymolozicum magnum tells us:) from 
whence they were in ſcorn called Ficadifte, i. e. Iuenti- 
eth day Men, as you 175 ſee in Athenæus. Menippus the 
Cynick, among other of his Writings mentioned by La- 
ertins, hath one intituled thus, Againſt the Birii days of 
Epicurus, and the Tieventieth Days celebrated by thoſe of bis 
Pirty, Yea, Epicurus himſelf in his Laſt Will and Te- 
ſtament (which you have at large in Laertius) makes 
mention of a Synod (that's his Word) to be held by his 
Fellow Philoſophers, upon the Twentieth Day of each Month. 

| K 4. (k&) Or 
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(&) Or good Health.) For euniSeey, I read sg . 
So Mr. Amiot, Ferme diſpoſition. 

(1) As they term it.] For enoi, I read Sal. | 
(un) Agathobulus.) This is the ſame I ſuppoſe with 
Ari ſtobulus in Laertius. Epicurus had three Brothers, 
Neocles, Cher:demus, and Ariſtobulus, all Philoſophers. 
Of which Neocles wrote a Book of his own Sect, as Sui- 
das tells us; and was the Author of the Sentence Ade 
Pars, i. e. Live conceal'd, which you find refuted by 
Plutarch, in a particular Tract, in which you alſo find 
mention made of the fore-ſaid Ariſtobulus. 

(n) Night to the ableſt.} Si Tire the Baſil and Al- 
dine Editions have @ eva mac, which Arnoldus Ferro- 
1.45, after P. Viforinus corrects wdive Txrav $116; the 
Verſe is out of Æſchylus's Suppliants. 

( ) They could never.) For Jurayirs, I read Juydparre 
So Cruſerius and Amiot in their Verſions, 

) The Concurſions of Feat.] The Text here hath 


dA4Toav Urggyrnr, which Xylander renders Maris pe- 
ricula; Cruſerins, Maris ſevitiam, Ferronus, Mare vo- 


cale. Amiot une Mer bruyante. I read it Sν 
of: For I find ix, in Sxidas, as the Expoſi- 
tion of the * And the following Relative de ale, 
ſhews the neceſſity of a Plural Antecedent. 

() In his Voyage to Lampſacus.] Epicurus was Born at 
Athens the Seventy Ninth Olympiad, and about ſeventy 
Years after the Death of Plato. His Parents were Nec- 
cles and Chereſtrata, of the Gergettian Precindt. His Fa- 
ther Neocles was (as Strabo informs us) one of the two 
Thouſand Poor that were ſent out by the Republick to 
plant in Samos. Where, after ſame {mall Acquaintance 
with the Pyrrhonian 7 2 he began to play the 
Philoſopher himſelf at his Parents Houſe, where, to 
help to maintain them, he kept a Grammar School. 

uum agellus eum non aleret ut opinor Ludimagiſter ſuit, 
ſaith Cicero. From thence he removed to Mytilene in the 
Ifle of Lesbos, where he ſet up a ſecond time for both 
School-Maſter and Philoſopher; and from thence he 
went to that fam'd Oracle of Priapus, Lampſacus, where 
he had all his chief Diſciples, i. e. Metredorus, Timo- 
crates, Polyenus, and his dear Colotkin ; called by ci? 

tan 
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tarch elſewhere, the Young Gentlemen of Lampſacus : And 
in fine, he returned home to Athens, where after a ſhort 
Acquaintance with the Platoniſt Pamphilus, whom he 
quickly learnt to deſpiſe, he ſet up an Academy of his 
own in his Garden. 

(r) In his Book againſt the Sophiſts.] Theſe Sophifts had 
their Riſe in Protagoras, who had been ſometime a Diſ- 
ciple of Demecritas's; but being (as is moſt likely) diſ- 
guſted with the Old Man's hypochondriack Melancholy, 
and over Intenſe Speculation ; he addicted himſelf to 
the more agreeable Studies of Language and Oratory ; 
and afterwards came to Athens, where he ſet up a pri- 
vate Academy (and, as ſome ſay, in the Houſe of Eu- 
ripides the Tragedian) where for an hundred Mine a 
piece, he inſtructed young Gentlemen in Oratory, and 
the Art of diſputing ; upon which he was (as we are 
told by Laertius) ratgarly known by the Name of So- 
phia, or the Mit; and Suidas tells us plainly, he was 
the Sopbiſt. From this Academy ſprung almoſt all the 
then famous Wits of Greece, as Gorgias the Leontine, 
Prodicus the Celon, Iſocrates the Athenian, and the 
Great Socrates himſelf. At laſt he ventur'd to publiſh a 
Diſcourſe about the Gods, which had this Paſſage in the 
very front of it ; As to the Gods, I cannot ſay they either are, 
or are not : For which it was a little after ordered to be 
publickly burat in the Market-place. His grand Te- 
net was this; That there is no ſuch Thing as real Know- 
ledge, or either abſolute Truth or Fal ſood; but that all de- 
pends upon our Opinion, and therefore that both the Parts of a 
Contradiction may be equally true. In brief, he was the 
firſt that (as Laertius ſpeaks) moved the Socratick wa 
of Diſputing pro and con; and therefore may be we 
reckoned the common Father of all the Sceptical SeQs, 
whether Academicks Dialecticks, or Pyrrhonians. Sex- 
ts of Cheranea (as I (aid before) is the only remaining 


Specimen of this Sort of Philoſophy. And I think it 


not unworthy the remark, that Socrates was charged at 
his Trial with no other Crimes than thoſe of Protage- 
ras, viz. That he did not account thoſe for Gods that the Re- 
publick did: That he made the num A gel ño, i. e. the 
wrong Side of the Argument 1 be the right. Aud, that be 
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debauch'd the Youth. And Prodicus, a known Protagoriſt, 
ſuffered, the ſame ſort of Death with Sorrates, and @; 
Nagheipay 18g vius, i. e. as ſpoiling the Youth, as Suidas 
ſaith. Sach then was the State of Philoſophy at that 
time, until at laſt that great Amarurnſis of Nature, 4- 
riſtotle, reduced the Mercury of theſe great Spirits to 
ſome kind of Conſiſtence by the help of Diſtinction and 
Method, which he wiſcly grounded upon the Proprie- 
ty of the Diction of that Republick ; of which, as of 
all other Critical Learning, he was a compleat Maſter : 
Inſomuch that he, and his Divine Diſciple T heophraſtus, 
may well be look'd upon as the two grand Anchors of 
the then floating Sciences. But fo far now were our E- 
picureans from approving of any Sort of Learning at all, 
that it was their uſual Out- cry, auid ear d parder 
ev yrs, * . Hy atl kind of Learning, Sirs; as Epicurus 
once wrote to his handſome Friend PytFocles. Yea, La- 
ertius himſelf owns they were uſed to call thoſe of their 
own party that they found addicted to Letters, by the 
Nick-Name of Shifts, to oppoſe them to the ite 
or Genuin Diſciples of Epicuruf. I ſhall but add our Au- 
thar's own Character of the Sog, which he gives us 
in his Life of T hemiſtocles. That they cal! Sophia (ſaith 
he) is. indeed nothing elſe but a certain Shrzwaneſs and pert 
Sagacity in State-Affrirs; and they that hav? joined with it 
the Quirks and Anibuſcades of Laws, and the amuſing Arti- 
fice of Harangning, are call d Sophiſts. But I am too 
long, and perhaps (which is worſe) impertinent. 
(/) That this hath befallen lim. ] For TsTw& I read 78, 
and alittle after mg&yuWey for mgey way. 
(%) Eſcaping of Evil. ] For gvou xax8 Iread guyn rears 
with the Verſtons. | 
(#4) Occaſtons ſome to miſtake.] For vyeuiror, I read 
NU. hy 
2000 To outago that of the Fulgar.] For xird's, I read 
dg. So Xylander and Aniot's Verſions. 3 
(+) Allocos their Foy.) For am ,,. I read with 
lander's Verſion dg mpaipe. | . 
00) Freedom from Pain. ] For Grote, 1 read q m 
(By Endeavour.) For di dur, I read di dure, 
a5 well here as in the following Clauſe. 
(a) Ever- 
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(a) Everlaſting Tormenti.] For dęsr ĩ sous, I read Gegy 


ky £ysong, Note, that the Ancient Grecians did hold 


an Eternal Puniſhment, but it was only for ſome few, 


that they took to be paſt reclaiming ; for to the moſt 


the Torments of Hell were but a kind of Purgatory. 

(') Had cur Surmiſes.] This was one of Epicurus's xbel- 
a: Doga, or Ma ſter-Sentences, and mention'd by Laertius. 

(c) About things after Death.) For wierd F Savaroy, 1 
read 7 wire Tov Haro. 

(d ') Neither the Epicurean nor the Brute. ] For deb yteob, 
Jread with Arnoldus Ferronus ò Mięsts. 

(e) That Death is nothing to u.] This was another of 
Epicurus's Sentences, and likewiſe in Laertius. 

yy deprive themſclues.) For &tT8s, I read auTolgs 

(2) Require the telling of is.] For wAevewly, the Aldine 
and Baſi Editions have z4avoyTss ; and Tirnebus, Vulcobi- 
, and Bongarſiusread xeazvecr; but it ſhould be xeatuorrag: 

4 Stream.] For fois, T read ßtòcis. 

(i) The Delights that accrue.) After Act d, I] in- 
ſert v. | 

(t) I'm Mad.) For p59 , , I read wgoparia. 
Furor incefſit Pieridum avins, Ferronus. 

(1) And again.] For # Ty, I read with F-rronus Y 7d. 

( 45 Apollodorus tells t. I know very well he 
means Apollodorus Logifticur, as Lacrtins calls him in his 
Life of Pythagoras, as Arithmeticus, as it is In Athenæus; 
but I wonld no more alter it than J would Agathobulus 
above into Ariſebulus; it is not unuſual with Ancient 
Writers to tranſcribe the ſenſe ot Names, when there 
are two that border very near upon one another. 

(% Fer wich a (pl-ndid Ox.] The Words in the Text 
are XN , & Emi Athrneus repreſen:s them thus, 
zAeirds i AE. And Turnel us, Vulcobius, andi hongar- 
ſeus would have Flutarh to have fo written them: But 
that is utterly uncertain; for it is like hc wrote them 
by Memory; and ſo perhaps did Athens too. Laertins 
writes them, xc £9 dr RA; the matter 15not great; 
but I believe however the firſt word ſhould be xgvo. = 

(% Gold in King Hieron's Cron. ] Hieron King of Sy- 
racuſe having order'd a Goldſmith to make him a Gol- 
den Crown. for Apollc's Head, and being Jealous he had 
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put a Cheat upon him, by embaſing the Gold with 
ſome other Metal, deſired Archimedes to certiſie him of 
the Truth of the thing; and if it was ſo, to give him 
an acconut of the true Proportion of both the Gold 
and Alloy: Which he did in the manner here hinted 
at, The Story is at large in Vitruvius, and the particu- 
lar Way of doing it is exactly deſcribed in a late Italian 
Tract, written by Joannes Baptiſta Hodierna ; and inti- 
tied Archimide Redivivo« 

(%) He leap'd up.] For CN, I read iZiaaro. 

() With ſuch wvebemenc:.) For aweamdas, the Baſil 
Edition hath ara; dus, as I have render'd it. 

(r) Like perpetual Springs.) After duyrdes I inſert ma, 
there being a word loſt. 

(s) Pythocles.) Laertius tells us, this Pythocles was a 
very handſome Man, that Epicurus was thought to have 
a great Kindneſs for. His Epiſtle about the Meteors, 

which is ſtilt cxtant in Laertius, is directed to him. 

(#) Other new ones.] For MMA, I read d A&A N. 

(w) Worth the r-joycing at.] For ue yagas, I read 
tin xaeze. 

(x) Above any other.] For ep wn ve, I read vatp 
Synya is. 

(y) Aminias.) Ieuuvis is the Word in the Text; 
but Paulus Petavius's MS. had *Owayis, and Xylander ſo 
tranſlated it. Ferronus writes him Amenias. 

( Warbled by ſofteſt Tongue.} For dyvuiyzy, I read 
dyYUuavey. 

(a) The Problems about Flutes.) For di zuawy, I read 
ae dN. 

(b) It <vill ſound flatter.) After i inſert gap rer, 
according to Xylander and Ferronuss Verſions. 

(c) Any longrr than it is hoping.) For dcr tamion, I 
read op din N.] amount: And Petavius hath gyapanyue- 
Nüent, for wnportvozus, which ſeems more expreſii ve. 

(4) But now.] For xuxpoy Petavius's M. S. hath guxfh. 

(e) He quitted the City.] Here is a great Flaw, but I 
bave haßpily made it up out of the Diſpute againſt C- 

lotes; and for IE 48 d oifn Mid po, I read e 


age 8s Thegzia M Mid. This Adithres (as La- 
eruus informs us) was Steward to Lyſimachus (1 5 
Pole 
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poſe he means the Son of Ariſtides the Juſt) and a great 
Favourite of Epicurus's, and much admir'd by him, in- 
ſomuch that in one of his Epiſtles to him, he ſtiled him 
Hay dvas, i. e. Soveraign Pæan, words taken out of 
the Liturgy of Apollo. Plutarch, in the forementioned 
Place, adds further, that he was a Captive, and one 
that had formerly belonged to the King of Perſia. 

(f) When Dion by the meaſures he gave him.] Our Au- 
thor in his often mentioned Diſcourſe againſt Colotes 
hath this ſtrange Paſſage, Plato left indeed behind him in 
Writing, very admirable Diſcourſes about Laws and Govern- 
ment, but he drew up far better ones for his particular Friends, 
by which Sicily was ſet at Liberty by Dion, and Thrace 
by Heraclides and Python, «who took off may 

(2) You have given a very gallant. ] For 6hweAndure, I 
_ imwiangers, as Xylander, Amit and Ferronus ren- 

er it. 

(b) Such as Leontion.] For ola, Petavius's MS. reads 
*, and I read ola; and for NizidNen, I read Nixiov out 
of Laertius, who adds two Ladies more to the Number, 
1. e. Erotion and Marmairozz, As to Madam Leention, 
we have a Letter of hers ſtill extant among Alciphron's 
Epiſtles, it is directed to one Lamias, where ſhe makes 
brave Sport with the uncouth and importune Addreſſes 
of her ancient Gallant, Epicurus: But ſome will, I 
know, ſay, it is one of Dictimus's Sham-Letters, who 
was ſet on by Chryſippus, to expoſe him by counterfeit- 
ing ſmutty Epiſtles, in his and his Friends Names: A 
fine Office this is for a grave Stoick. 

„) Evicurus's Philoſophick Garden.) Epicurus (as was 
ſaid before) kept his Academy in a Garden; whence 
his Follower Apollodorus had the pleaſant Name of Ke- 


potyrannus, or the Governour of the Garden. 


(e) For his ſweet and pretty Humour. ] After es - 
Jelas I add Ave. 

(1) As that they call a Sardinian Laughter.) The Greek 
Text hath SapNayss, which Turnebus, Vul obius, and 
Bonearſius corrected into Eagoyi©r ; I ſuſpect it ſhould 
be Sagfzni©, though I know ZaporiG- is the more 
common Word: The AMilaz Edition of Sidas (which 
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is the beſt) hath Tau - jaws, and the Order of 
the Letters confirm this reading in him : 

m— MI) I Yvp 

Saedupicy wks Toloen—aith Homer. 

A Sardinian Laugl ter was uſed ancicntly as a Proverb, 
to denote a counterfeit or forc'd Laughter; . and the 
Occaſion of it was this, The People of S2ydizia were in 
ancient Times under the Government of the Phat nicians 
of Carthage; and therefore followed their Mode of of- 
fering young Children to Saturn; the manner of it 
was thus, 'The Priefts kindled a Fire within the hollow 
of the Copper Statue, and when they thought it hot 
enough, they then threw the Miſerable Infant into his 
3 Embraces: Upon which it immediately 

runk and grinn'd, at the ſight whereof the Superſti- 
tious Multitude cry'd out, that it laugh'd for Joy. We 
have this Story related to us by Sides, upon the Cre- 
dit of Clitarchus, a very ancient Writer, who compo- 
ſed a particular Treatiſe about Carthage. 

(mm) Ep:minondas.) It is no ſmall Glory to the anci- 
ent Philoſophy of Py he, that this Matchleſs He- 
roe was the Diſciple of Lyſis the Py l agorean. 

(7% The Strumpet of Kyzic:um.) This Gentlewoman 

was named Themifo, and was Wife to one Lrontenst of 

Lamtſacus : Laeriius tells us, ſhe made Profeſſion of 

Philofophy. 

(e) Of their own living.) For & dvr gier, I read 
aumwy gl. 

(p) All chaunt rude Carols.) For du i, I read with 
Petavius uur. 

(9) Mien bad orce learn d.] For ꝭn I read Gre, and for 
eh -g0uy4ulw i%reovy{ plu, with Petavins's Manuſcript. 

(r) In brief.) For x, , I read g To ö S0 
Amiot. 

) And ſends forth.) For dy2g0uzrny I read a ver 
Ans · 

(t) For the Soul of Man.] For wy, I read gy, with 
Xylander and Amiot's Verſions. 

(4) Yea theſe.) For au tu, I read ud uc, with Y- 
lander and Auiot. 

(w) Thy 
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(½ Thy Erther got thee.) For mower, I read with 


Petaviuss Manuſcript mwgns. And fo both Xylandey 


and Amiot have rendred it. And Petavius hath for 
TAVTa UT, AVI URLs 

(v) Yea and in conferring.) Beſides 9 TS dM ν, I 
read with Petavins's Manuſcript, æ 

( y) But ſnould the Pleaſures of the Body.] For S I 
read in. So ſome of the Verſions. 

() To Men of Action.] For meg:ywarw I read meiype 5 
But perhaps it is a miſtaken Repetition of the forego- 
ing Word aezxT1xHs, and there fore ought to be left out. 

) For the Battle at Marathon.) For Magggdwril read 
&Y Maeg2oy 

(b). It is very eaſie then to imagir,) For wiper mon, I 
read N an, according to Petavius's Manuſcript. 
( With his Fellow-Pedant Democrates:) That Fpicurus 
was a School-maſter hath been noted, and 1s further 
confirmed by Timon the Pyrrhonian, the Author of 
thoſe malicious Invettives, called the &i, or Skewes, 
in theſe two Verſcs which contain his Character. 


TS” av puorrav x, wir] ix dps ND, 
Teguudideoranidls avayuſeru]l& C ul. 


Which are thus Tranſlated by Hadrianus Funius. 


Ultimus E Phyſicis Funonia quem Samos effert, 
Grammatices Doctor, fervenſque libidinis æſtu. 


And I have thus Exgliſb'd them in haſte. 
The Fagg-end of Philaſopbhy 


Train'd up in Samian Jon ſty. 
Who of young Boys «vas Lotter-tencher, 
And of all Men the greateſt Lecher. 


d) The blackning Decrees.] The Eticureans Were in the 
firſt place baniſh'd Rome by the publick Order of the 
Senate. Secondly, the Republick of Aeſfna in Arcadia, 
expell'd them their Coaſts, ſaying, They were the Peſt o 
the Youth, and that they ſtain d the Government by their Ef 
feminary and Atheiſm : And they requir'd them to depart 
their Borders by Sun-ſet: And when they were gone, 


they ordered the Prieſts to purifie the Temples, the 
T imucht 


T 
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Timuchi, or Magiftrates, and the whole City; Laſtly, 
the Republick of Lyctos, in the Iſle of Caddy — 
certain of them out of their City, and paſt the follow- 
ing Decree againſt them. That the Contrivers ef the Fe- 
minine, Ungencrous and Fulſome Philoſophy; and beſides that, 
the declared Enemies N Gods, fhall by open Proclamation, 
be warn'd out of Lyctos; alſo that if any one of them ſball 
hereafter preſume to return, and ſet hight by the Contents of 
this Decree, be ſhall ſtand naked in the Pillory, over-againft 
Democratical e Hall Fuſtice, for Twenty Days tage- 
ther, and beſmeared over with Honey and 
Mill, that he may be ſlung to Death by 
Waſps and Flies; and if he ſhall chance not to die within 
that time, he ſhall then be clad in Womens Attire, and be 
thrown down a Precipice. See Suidas in the words Ei- 
u and Kupey. | 
(e) And to liquor one's Eyes.) Cleomedes reckons among 
the other 14pFopire, or putid Expreſhons of Epicurus, 
ſuch as firm Conſtitutions of the Body, and ſure Hopings a- 
bout it, Liquoring one Eyes (Aimaoua opvaauar) for Cry- 
ing. Some of which, he ſaith, may be lookt upon, as pro- 
ceeding from a low and abject Spirit; and others again as ta- 
kep out of ſome ſuperſtitious Oriſon of ſome that pray in cer- 
tain Fewiſh and diſtorted Cants, much viler than the 
hiſſing of Snakes. Among theſe may be reckon'd his 
ites ayaxeguſdouam, or Divine Outcries, as himſelf cal- 
led them. An Inſtance of which we have in a Letter 
of his to Leontion; which tho* his good Friend Laertius 
ſeems to inſinuate it a Stoick Sham, yet ſince himſelf 
thought fit to recite it, I ſhall not Scruple to render it 
verbatim. The Paſſage is this, Sovereign Pean, my dear 
Pretty liitle Leontion ! with what a Noiſe of Clapping did 
thy dear little Letter fill me, while I was reading 7 it] So 
that Sextus the Pyrrbonian might have Reaſon to ſay, 
Epicurus appears in many things very rude; nor doth he ob- 
ſerve the common Decencies of Converſation. And yet his 
three large Epiſtles in Diogenes Laertius ſeem to me to 
be written in a tolerable extemporary Attick Style. 
(f) Of Hegeſianax.] This was ſome extraordina 
Friend of Epicurus's : For Laertius tells us his Treatiſe 
of Santtitiy was entituled Hegeſtanox. 
(g) Freed 
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(e) Freed from ill.] For wawbepirrov em T8 I read 
NY pee amd . So Xylander and Amiot's Verſions. 
(bh) More and greater.] For 6100p Ser 9 , Peta- 
vins's Manuſcript read tee Ni wit op, 
(i) But now.] For & x I read with Petavius's Ma- 
nuſcript i N. | 
| (k) The beſt fort.) For BAN % I read Bixlicoys 
f (1) Their clean and generous.] For xallapats I read 
x ; | 
(mn) The Deity is not therefore conſtrained.) This is one 
of the prime Dogms of Epicurus, mentioned by Laer- 
tius, I mean the frſt Clauſe of the Sentence. 
(n) Phoebus who whiyls.} For this Reaſon the prin- 
cipal Rites of all Nations were originally to the Sun, 


* 

Ele Zeus, de Aldue, & H-, & a .. 
N Jove, Pluto, and the Sun, 

# And Bacchus are all one. 


(o) Should not be beloved.) For Steg avasi I read 
$$01AH un Eves. 

(p) 4s we that fg, For 38 NI read mpeg), ſo ſe- 
veral of the Verſions, 

(9) The Confidence and Rejoycing.} Theſe were two 
Canting Words of Fpicurus's. 

(r) Pan.) Pan was the Fupiter of the Arcadian Pa- 
ſtors; and his Rites were originally Egyptian : For the 
Mendeſian Nomos worſhip'd 2 Sun at Panopolis in the 
Form of a Goat; and they called him from his Figure, 
Mendes, which is Goat; and from his Property, Pandu, 
that is, the Seer, Sl being Oculus Mundi, and the prime 
Author of Generation. This Teleſm was afterwards 
placed by the Prieſts at the Winter Solſtice, to ſignifie 
that the Sun in Capricorn deſtroys the Fruit of the Earth, 
and particularly the Vine. Ovid, and many more of 
the | pk Bans ſay, the Goat was firſt ſacrificed to Bac- 
chus, to make him amends for the Deſtruction of this 
Sacred and Divine Plant. | 

(s) Caſtor and Pollux.) Caſtor and Pollux were, ac- 
cording to the Peloponneſian Tales, the Sons of Fupiter 
and Leda, who accompanied her in the Form of a Swan, 
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by whom ſhe had two Eggs, out of one of which was 
hatch'd Pollux and Clytemmeſtra; and out of the other 
Caſtor and Helena. And therefore they were call'd by 
the Greeks Albexxęsi, that is to ſay, Jupiter Children; 
and indeed they are no other than the Sun and Moon, 
which the Greeks called K and Kipn, and the Romant, 
Liber and Libera, that is, The Son and the Daughter. The 
Delian Divines, or Fablers, called them, Apollo and Di- 
ana, and feigned them to be Born in their Ifland; both 
at one Birth, of the Godde's Latona. For the moſt an- 
cient Jupiter (as the Learned Terentius Varro tells us) 
was the Heaven, and his Wife Fam» the Earth; and 
theſe, together with their two Children, the San and 
the Moon, made up the four firſt Puiſſant Deities, which 
the Phœ vici ans, and after them the Samothraciaus there- 
fore named Cabiri; and the Romans, who derived their 
Religion from the Tyrians of Tuſcany, Divi pores. The 
W hitz Swan is then the Heaven, and Leda, or Latona 
the Ocean (Air ſignifying, as Heſychius tells us, the 
Sea, whence the Sicilian word Arat, and the Latin La- 
rex, denoting Mater) and the two Eggs which are ſaid 
to bè Born out of the Sea, are the Sur and Moon, which 
for their Coevalneſs were reputed by the Delians for 
Twins,and by the Peſonneſt ans for double Twins; they 
being it ſeems of the Egyptian Opinion, that the Gods 
were Hermaphrodites; and fo Follux and Clytemneſtra 
will be the Sun in both its Male and Female Capaci- 
ties; for the Greek name Polydeukes, ſignifies Much fbir- 
ing, and Clytemneſtra, the R-nowned Spouſe And Caſtor 
and Helena will be the Male and Female Moon, or the 
Deus Lunus, and Dea Luna; Caſtor ſignifying a Care ta- 
ker, and Helena (as will be made out anon) a Protectreſs. 
And therefore Pollux and Chytemneſtra were accounted 
Immortal by reaſon of the Beruty and Vigour of the 
Sun; and Caftor and Hlena Mortal, by reaſon of the 
Paleneſs and Duskiſhneſs of the Moon. The Eoyptian 
Prieſts ſet theſe Twins in the Zodiacł, and call'd them 
"Hegxac Ar, Hera la and Ap, that is to ſay, Herenles and 
Apis, of which ſee the Learned Hierommus Velſchius in 
his curious Treatiſe about the Perſian Nauruz. 0 Bf 
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(t) Aſculapius.] I ſhall ſay but little of this God, 
becauſe he is commonly kown to preſide cver Phyſick, 
and to be the ſame with Ah 'Al»x:ccos, and the Sun; 
and the Reaſon of it is alſo plain. Only as to his 
Name, it is not, as many think, Oriental, but purely 
Grecian, and derived from aoxant;,. which is Meagre 
and Sick; and je, which is the ſame with his, and 
ſignifies a Mender or Curer. And this is plain from the 
Name of his Wife Epione, who is feign'd to be the Mo- 
ther of Faſo, Ak-ſo, Aol, yea and Panateia, God- 
deſſes, in Phyſick. As to the Apparitions here ſpoken 
of by Plutar h, I ſhall at preſent ſay no more but this; 
If they were real and not imaginary ones, they muſt 
be ſome Demons (of whoſe Nature T will not now pre- 
tend to determine) that as they aſſumed the Shapes of 
Men, fo alſo accommodated themſelves to the Genius 
and popular Perſwaſion of the Times. a 

(ns) I never eſcape them.] For Aud I read with Peta- 
vins's MS. Andw, which hath alſo 3 for Gy. And 
perhaps there is x) wanting before Au. v4 
() Like a ſmiling brief. For aum Tread ad. 

(x) To hearten the reſt.) For veppulwy, Petavins's MS, 
reads c ff + RR hs 
) For what is diſſolved.) This is one of Epicurus's 
prime Dogms, and related by Laertius. 

(z) When we have heard you.) For & apwny I read 
Cs f,. 
(a) And therefore when they looſe.] For y I read 5 and 


for b ,. with XII ander. 


A, Minos did.] For ꝙ̃ &s I read t 55 | 

( Nor doth an HFacus.) An is a Fabular Judge in 
Hell, he hath his Name from Mbipping: for alaxi{ey 
is to whip. Aſcalaphus is feigned to be the Son of the 
Infernal River Acheron, his Name is derived from 
*Aoxanrds meagre,and de, which ſignifies the Touch, he 
being, as Szidas ſaith, Alag TXANESs, i. e. extream hard, 
like a keleton I ſuppoſe. They phancy alſo, that 
Proſerpine fell' out with him, and turned him into an 
Owl, which is a fetial Bird. The River Acheron hath 
its Name from want of Foy, as Styx from Horrour, Phlege- 
thon from Burning, and Lethe from Forgetting. 


(d) Of 
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by whom ſhe had two Eggs, out of one of which was 
hatch'd Pollux and Clytenmeſtra ; and out of the other 
Caſtor and Helena. And therefore they were call'd by 
the Greeks Aicaxeey, that is to ſay, Jupiters Children; 
and indeed they are no other than the Sun and Moon, 
which the Greeks called Kg and Kn, and the Romans, 
Liber and Libera, that is, The Son and the Dawuohter. The 
Delian Divines, or Fablers, called them, Apoilo and Di- 
ana, and feigned them to be Born in their Ifland; both 
at one Birth, of the Godde's Latona. For the moſt an- 
cient Jupiter (as the Learned TFremius Varro tells us) 
was the Heaven, and his Wife Fa» the Earth; and 
theſe, together with their two Children, the Sz» and 
the Moon, made up the four firſt Puiſſant Deities, which 
the Phenicizns, and after them the Samothracians there- 
fore named Cabiri; and the Remans, who derived their 
Religion from the Tyrians of Tuſcany, Divi pores. The 
W hitz Swan is then the Heaven, and Leda, or Latona 
the Ocean (Afr& lignifying, as Heſychins tells us, the 
Sea,whence the Sicillan word Aa rat, and the Latin La- 
tex, denoting Mater) and the two Eggs which are ſaid 
to bè Born out of the Sea, are the Sn and Moon, which 
for their Coevalneſs were reputed by the Delians for 
Twins, and by the Peſonneſtans for double Twins; th 
being it ſeems of the Egyptian Opinion, that the Gods 
were Hermaphrodites; and fo Follux and Clytemneſtra 
will be the Sun in both its Male and Female Capaci- 
ties; for the Greek name Polydeukes, fignifies Much fhir- 
ing, and Clytemmeſtra, the R-nowned Spouſe And Caſtor 
and Helena will be the Male and Female Moon, or the 
Deus Lunus, and Dea Luna; Caſtor ſignifying a Care ta- 
ker, and Helena (as will be made out anon) a Protectreſs. 
And therefore Pollux and Clytemneſtra were accounted 
Immortal by reaſon of the Beauty and Vigour of the 
Sun; and Caſtor and Hlena Mortal, by reaſon of the 
Paleneſs and Duskiſhneſs of the Moon. The Eeyptian 
Priefts ſet theſe Twins in the Zodiack, and call'd them 
"Heaxaz Ar, Hera la and Ab, that is to fay, Herenle: and 
Apis, of which fee the Learned Hieronymus Velſchius in 
his curious Treatiſe about the Perſian Nauru. 0 BY 
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(t) A/culapius.] I ſhall ſay but little of this God, 
becauſe he is commonly kown to preſide cover Phyſick, 
and to be the ſame with Ah Al»x:c2cos, and the Sun; 
and the Reaſon of it is alſo plain. Only as to his 
Name, it is not, as many think, Oriental, but purely 
Grecian, and derived from dc, which is Meagre 
and Sick; and qu O, which is the ſame with y7w[ns, and 
ſignifies a Mender or Curcy, And this is plain from the 
Name of his Wife Epione, who is feign'd to be the Mo- 
ther of Faſo, Ak-ſo, Male, Hygea and Panateia, God- 
deſſes, in Phyſick. As to the Apparitions here ſpoken 
of by Plutar , I ſhall at preſent ſay no more but this; 
If they were real and not imaginary ones, they muſt 
be ſome Demons (of whoſe Nature T will not now pre- 
tend to determine) that as they aſſumed the Shapes of 
Men, ſo alſo accommodated themſelves to the Genius 
and popular Perſwaſion of the Times. 9 

(nu) I never eſcape them.] For àuο I read with Peta- 
vius's MS. Andw, which hath alſo zum for dun. And 
perhaps there is x) wanting before A eus. 5 
_ (ww) Like a [miling brieltnaſs. ] For M I read egy nv. 

(x) To hearten the reſt.) For daß, Petauins's MS, 
reads NeaSuppuray - K 

() For what is diſſolved.) This is one of Epicurus's 

prime Dogms, and related by Laertius. 

(z) When wwe bave heard you.) For & apwny I read 
eu pv. 

(a) And therefore when they Tooſe.) For y I read 5 and 


for guldlzg, wvaixgs, with XI ander. 


GA Minos did.) For y 6 I read d 55 . 
(Nor doth an Hacus. ] E cus is a Fabular Judge in 
Hell, he hath his Name from Mbipping: for a laue 
is to whip. Aſcalaphus is feigned to be the Son of the 
Infernal River Acheron, his Name is derived from 
"Aoxands meagre, and del, which ſignifies the Touch, he 
being, as Suidas ſaith, alag TxAnggs, i. e. extream hard, 
like a keleton I ſuppoſe. They phancy alſo, that 
Praſerpine fell out with him, and turned him into an 
Owl, which is a ferial Bird. The River Acheron hath 
its Name from want of Foy, as Styx from Horrour, Phlege- 
thon from Burning, and Lethe from Forgetting. of 
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(a) Of every ſort.] For walſodzmiy wrouire, I read 
ESE 2 Hlander N 

(e) 8 to the Mood clad.] For gad dixSpp, I read 


PP» : 
M bereſore they muſt needs.) For & I read J. 
g) But our not b:ing.) For vr I read dv, as we 
it afterwards. 
(b) With Everlaſtingneſs.] For ves W ovpurayle 1 
read eps To cvureay. 

(i) The Tus full of Holes.) For @Tfrev 1 read Iron 
Ty, or TAUTpnley mip. This refers to the known Sto- 

of Danaus's Fifty Daughters, who making away 
their Husbands, were condemned to carry Water to a 

at Tub in Hell, that was full of Holes, and to keep 

it always full, under great Penalties : I believe the 

oung Ladies of Greece would rather of the two be 

ill troubled with their Old Husbands, than be put to 
ſuch an endleſs Fatigue. 

(k) They Hol Play and Dance in Hell.] It is a well- 
known Truth, that ſuch of the Ancients as were not 
Philoſophers, believed there was another World below, 
as ſpacious as this is, and (as Hefiod ſpeaks) as far be- 
neath the Roots of the Earth, as the Earth it ſelf is from 
Heaven ; and that all Men when they died, deſcended 
thither, the Good as well as the Bad; but that the for- 
mer went to a Place on the right hand, call'd Elyſium, 
and the latter to the Sedes ſcelerata on the left. The Good 
were it ſeems (as our Author here ſpeaks) to Play and 
Dance, and enjoy each other ; and the Bad to undergo 
ſeveral ſorts 74 caſtigatory Puniſhments, until they 
were allow'd an Anabioſis, or a Return to Life, which, as 
Servus ſaith upon the ſixth Æneid of Virgil, the worlt 
obtained ſooneſt. But Foſepbrs tells us in the ſixteenth 
Book of his Antiquities,that the Phariſees were of ano- 
ther Opinion. T hey are perſwaded, ſaith he, That Mens 
Souls have an immortal Force in them ; and that there are 
under the Earth both Puniſhments and Rewards, for ſuch as 
have lived either vertuouſly or vitiouſly here; and that the 
latter undergo everlaſting Confinement, but the former have 
Liberty to come back again to Life. But the Northern Peo- 
ple, it ſeems, thought Hell too cold a Place 25 Lr 
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Good; for they have diſpoſed of them to ſeveral Cele- 
a ſtial Cities, ſuch as Aſgard, where JValhall Odin's Palace 
is, Alfheim, Breidablick, Himinbiorz, and others, as you 
may find in Svorro Turliſons Edda. As for the Name 

e Hades, by which our Author calls Hell; Homer, who 
is the ancienteſt Writer among the Gy-eks, calls it more 


1 fully Af , that is to ſay, the Manſion-Houſe of 

Hades or Flu, and his Wife Praſerbine, which are no 

1 other than the d and Moon; and the Reaſon why they 
o- || were thought to dwell there, was their ſeeming to 
y | come thence every Morning, and to retu'n thither a- 
a > gain every Night. Now Ades or Aidonæus is a Word de- 

2p © rived into the Greek longue, with many more, out of 
he the ancient Scythick or Teuto Dialefs ; in which Od, 
be Odin, Bod and Godin, ſignifie Wealthy and Good, and ſo 
to are the ſame with Plato and Dis. And the Sun was con- 
ſidered by Antiquity in a double Capacity, as Propri- 

11- J cetor of all, and Sovereign over all; in his former 
ot JT Quality an, f addreſt to him for Wealth and Happineſs, 
w, and in the latter for Protection in the Enjoyment of 
be- them. And in this laſt reſpe & he was invoked by the 
om Northern People by the Name of Heil or Hol, that is a 
ied Covering or Defence, whence the Greek words, Ollos, He- 
or- lios, Helenos, and perhaps Belenus, and the Latin Se, 
um, and Britiſh Haiil ; and likewiſe the German Ad jective 
ood Heilig, and the Engliſh Haly or Holy. Agreeable to which 


and his Wife or Siſter the Moon is called in Greek Hello, 
Gello, Helle and Helena, and in ancient Tcutonick Hela, as 
may be ſeen in Szorro's Edda. For Hell in him is not 
the Place, but the Goddeſs that's appointed to convey 
the Souls of Old Men and Cowards to Neiſtheim, which 
we call Hell, In brief then, this Hela or Preſerpine, is 
no other than H:cate, or Munia mater Larum, or that 
which we call the Fairy Queen, being the Night or 
walking Moon. And perhaps from theſe two Words 
Odin and Heil, the eus have called the true God Adon 
and EI, a Sun and a Shield. Nor is what Goropius Beca- 
nus ſaith about the Antiquity of the Textonick Tongue, 
altogether frivolous ; for Herodotus tells us the Sythe 
{who were the old Gore) had in Ancient Times an Em- 
pire over all Aſta, for eight and twenty Years. 


(1) When 


T7 
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(1) When it ſhizes under Ground.) For zn I read re. 
(n) Who exp. ] Before xax%y I inſert 68. 

() Uſing for Philoſopby.] Ihe great and Divine Plato 
defined Philoſophy by Meat SureTe, 1. e. The Study 
of Death. 

4 (%) Are the better pleaſed with them.) For WANG Heſdy- 
Tos, Petavins's M. S. had war Tels nh,; perhaps 
it ſhould be eauTois. . 

To thoſe that do av-I1.) For xauus Tegoovr, I read 
with Judicious Xylander's Verſion gi Teo ouot. 

(q) While they as it were make their eſcape.) For d- 
M pd I read ,es. 

() Neither the Dog Cerberus, nor the River Cocytus.] 
Cerberus or Kerberus, 1. e. The Heart-devourer, is Pluto's 
Dog that ſtands at Hell-gates, and waggles his Fall at 
thoſe that come in, but ſnarles at thoſe that would go 
out again. I remember Svorro's Edda hath a Hel/-hound 
too, but I have forgot his Name, Cocytus is a River in 
Hell, and ſignifies Mailing. 

(5) God having 2 the Seveet of Eternity. ] Herodot us's 
own words are theſe (you may find them in his Thalia 
in King Amaſi's Letter to Polycrates the Samian Tyrant) 
For my pert, ſaith he, I do not like your great Proſperity, 
as lo very <vell the Envy of the Leity. And again, 
a little after, I never heard of one Man in my Life, that 
proſper d in every thing, that was net at * wholly exter- 
minated from the very roots. And the true Reaſon of this 
is very plain. Res proſperæ etiam ſapientum animos fati- 
gan. A Glut of Proſperity debauch:s the Minds of the ver) 
Wijc. 

And then, according to the proverbial Sentence, 


Jove's the Chaſtizer of the over-haughty. 
Zeus 78 Kaagns TH day U TipP poywy. 

(t) To go about in certain long Revo'utions.) This Tee 
TAndis or going about, refers to the Pyth.:corean KUNG 
&,vayras, or Circle of Neceſſity ; where by Neceſſiy they 
mean Re/raint and Death, which they ſuppoſe to be 
the Condition of all Human Souls, while under the 
Power of Matter. And they believe they ſhift about 
by certain ſecret Orders and unknown Laws, through 

5 a 


— 
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all the Elements of Air, Water and Fire ; partly 
for Exerciſe, partly for Caſtigation, and partly again 
(as I believe) for Variety. | 

Lnfſu continuo ruituræ in corpora noſt ra 


Prorumpunt anime, ſeriemque per «thera nectunt, ſaith 
Feſtus Avienus. 


See alſo Virgil in his Sixth Æneid. 


(uv) Diſſolved with the Univ:r/ .) The Pagan Opinion 
of an Univerſal Conflagration is not (as the Fewiſh is) 
from Divine Revelation, nor yet (as ſome very 
Men piouſly believe) from I know not what Cahala, or 
unfailing Tradition. But as it was both extream Ancient 
and General, and that as well in Gree.e, Germany and 
S:veden, as in Evypt,. India and China; ſo it muſt have 
ſome equally prevailing Reaſons to ſupport it. Firſt 
then when Men came to conſider the ſubordinateneſs of 
the Planetary Revolu:1ons, and eſpecially of the Sun 
and Moon, and ſaw that what the Moon did in the 
Compaſs of one Month, was performed by the Sun in 
Twelve, it was but Natural for them to ſuſpect (as 
Man's Ingeny is naturally curious and prying) that there 
might be ſome other larger Year, that might compriſe 
many of. ours; and be to the Univerſe what ours is to 
the Earth only. Which after they had once admitted, 
they ſeem to have inferr'd next, that thoſe two Extreams 
of that great Year, that ſhould anſwer to our Summers 
and Winters, could prove no leſs than Univerſal Con- 
flagrations and Deluges. And they were without doubt 
very much fortified in this Opinion, as well by Earth- 
quakes, Storms, Inundations and Eruptions of Fire out 
of the Earth, as by the frequent Eclipſes of the Sun 
and Moon, which to 1gnorant People chat knew not the 
real Cauſes of them, might very well ſeem to preſage 
the Diſſolution and Ruin of the Univerſe. Agrecable 
to this we find in the above mentioned Sorro (Curl ſon, 
that the Pagan Gols, or 7:#/0zs, held, there were two 
Wolves that were in conſtant purſuit of the Sun and 
Moon; and that now and then they had a {nitch at 
them, which occaſion d the Eclipſes: But that at laſt, 
at the great Ragnarocł, or Twi!/g/t of ihe gods (as 1 
Ca 
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call'dit) they ſhould finally overtake and devour them · 
At which time Sur, which is the Black- Man that keeps 
Centinel at the World's End with a bright Sword in his 
Hand, ſhall fire Heaven and Earth with the Flames of 
Muſpelbheim (fo they call the Southern or hot- ſide of 
Hell ;) and then the Gods ſhall all die, and the whole 
World fall in 122 After which the Univerſe will be 
again rene w'd, and the Sons of the Old Gods ſhall ſup- 
oy their vacant Places. And if the A2yptian Prophets 
in their ſacred Annals mention'd f Conflagrati- 
ons and Deluges, that ought not at all to move us, it 
being moſt apparent by ſeveral good Tokens (ſuch as 
their mentioning the Sun's Riſing four times in the 
Weſt, and Setting in the Eaſt, as Herodotus (who was him- 
ſel among them, relates to us) and their ridiculous 
and feign'd Succeſſions of Monarchies and Dynaſties) 
that in compiling thoſe Annals they conſulted not the 
Truth, but the Guſt and Humour of the Vulgar. For 
the Policy of the ZAgyptian Prieſthood lay not in propa- 
gating Knowledge among the common People ; nor in 
making them one jot wiſer or honeſter than Nature 
| left them; but on the contrary, in improving and in- 
flaming their Prepoſſeſſions and Miſtakes, the better to 

overn and manage them. And to this end they cul- 
Fed out the quainteſt and moſt influencing of their old 
Tales and Fictions, and dreſt them up in the form of 
a Hiftory ; and then by common Conſent, ſtampt upon 
them the unconteſtable Authority of their God Hermes. 


— 


Roman QuESTIONS: 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by Iſaac Chaun- 
cy, E. Col. Medic. Lond. 


Queſt. 1. We do the Romans require [a new] 
| married Woman to touch Fire and Mater? 


Sol , 
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Set. Is it not for one of theſe Reaſons; amongſt Ele- 
ments and Principles, one is Maſculine and the other 
Feminine; One Ci. e. Fire] hath in it the Principles of 
Motion, the other CJ. e. Mater] hath the faculty of 2 
ſubject and matter ? Or is it becauſe Fire refines and 
Water cleanſeth, and a married Wife ought to continue 
pure and chaſte ? Or is it becauſe Fire without moiſture 
doth not nouriſh, but is aduſt? As Water deſtitute of 
heat is barren and Sluggiſh; ſo both the Male and Fe- 
male apart be of no force, but a conjunCtion of both 
in Marriage compleat Society: Or Lis the m:aning] that 
they muſt never forſake each other, but muſt Commu- 
nicate in every Fortune ? Altho' there be no Goods, 
yet they may participate with each other in Fire and 
Water ? 

Queſt. 2. Mhy do they light at Nuptials five Torches, nei- 
ther more nor leſs, which they call waxen Tapers ? 

Sol. Whether it be [as Varro ſaith] that the Prætors 
ule three, but more are permitted to the Adiles, and 
married perſons do light the Fire at the AÆdiles Torch- 
es? Or is the reaſon of their uſing more numbers, that 
the odd number is reckoned better and perfecter upon 
other aceounts, and therefore more adapted to Matri— 
mony ? For the even number admits of Diviſion, and 
the equal parts of oppoſition and repugnancy, whenas 
the odd cannot be divided, but being divided into 
parts leaves always an inequality. The number five 
is moſt Matrimomal, for three is the firſt odd, and two 
is the firſt even, of which five is compounded, as of 
Male and Female. 

Or rather, becauſe Light is a Sign of Generation, and 
its natural to a Woman, for the moſt part, to bring 
forth ſo far as five ſuccelhvely, and therefore they ute 
hve 'Torches? Or is it becanic they ſuppoſe that mar- 
ried Perſons have occaſion for five Gods? (viz.) Fovial 
Fapizer, Forund Func, Venus, Suada and Diana above all 
the reſt, which Women invocate in their Travels and 
Childbed Sickneſs ? 

Queſt. 3. Woat's the Reaſon that ſeeing there is ſo many 
Diana's Temples in Rome, the Men refrain going into that 
only, which fands in Patricius St cet: 

Vol. II. L $01, 
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Sol. Is it npom the account of the fabulons Story, 
that a certain Man raviſhing a Woman that was there 
Worſhipping the Goddeſs, was torn in pieces by Dogs; 
and hence this ſuperſtitious Practice arofe, that Men 
enter not in ? 

Queſt. 4. Wiy do they in all other Temples of Diana m 
the like manner, nail ap Stapgs Horns againſt the Wall, wwhen- 
.as in that of t he Aventine they nail up Or Horns ? 

Sol. Was it to put them in mind of an Old Cafualty ? 
For it is ſaid, that among the Sabines, one Antro Coattirs 
had a very comely Ox, far excelling all others in hand- 
ſomnefs and largeneſs, and being told by a certain Di- 
viner, That he that thould offer up that Ox in Sacrifice 
to Diana, on the Aventine, his City was determin'd by 
fate to be the greateſt [in the World] and have Domi- 
nion over all ltaly. This Man came to Rome, with an 
intention to Sacrifice his Ox there ; bnt a Scrvant ac- 
quainted King Servius privately with this privacy, and 

the King making it known to Cornelius the Prieſt, Cor- 
nelims ſtrictly commands Arnero to wafh in Her before 
he acrific'd, for the Law requires Men fo to do, who 
facrifice acceptably ; Wherefore whilſt Antro went to 
waſh, Servus took the opportunity to Sacrifice the Or 
to the Goddeſs, and nailed up the Horns to rhe Wall 
in the Temple. Theſe things are ſtoried by Fuba and 
Vzrro0,0nly /arrohath not deſeribed Antro by that name; 
neither doth he ſay that the Srbine was chous'd by Con- 
nelius the Frieſt, but by the Edituus [the Sexton.] 

Queſt. 5. Merefore is it that thoſe that are falſely repor- 
ted to be dead in foreign Countries, when they return, they 
receive them not by the Doors, hut getting up to the Roof cf 

the Heuſe, they let them in that <vay ? 

Sol. Verily the Account which Varro gives of this 
matter, is altogether fabulous. For he faith, in the 
Sicilian War, when there was a great naval Fight, a 
very falſe report was rumour'd concerning many, as it 
they were lain, all of them returning home, in a little 
time died; but one of them who going to enter in 
at his doors, they ſhut together againſt him of their 
own accord, neither could they be opened by any that 
attemꝑted it, this man falling in a fleep __ the 
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doors, ſaw an Apparition in his ſleep, adviſing him to 
let himſelf down from the roof into the houſe ; who 
doing ſo, he lived bappily and became an old Man, 
and hence the Cuſtom was confirmed to after Ages, But 
conſider if theſe things be not conformable to ſome 
Greek Uſages ; for they do not eſteem thoſe pure, nor 
keep them company, nor ſutter them to approach their 
Sacrifices, for whom was any Fnneral carricd forth, or 
Sepulchre made, as if they were dead, and they ſay 
that Ariſtimus being one that was enſnared in this fort 
of Superſtition, ſent to Deip"os to beg and beſeech of 
the God, a 1clfolmtion of the preſent Scruples, which 
he had by reaſon of the Law. Pythia anſwered thus. 


The Sacred Rites t «hich childled Folks con form, 
See that thou do to Heſfſed Gods perform. 


Ariflimus well nnderſtanding [the meaning of the 
Orale] puts himſelf into the Womens hands, to be 
waſhed, wrapped in ſwaddling clouts, and ſucks the 
Breaſts, in the ſame manner as when he was newl 
born, and thus all others do, and ſuch are called Hy/te- 
robotinmes 's; Lid eft, one for whom a Funeral was made 
white living ; ] but ſome ſay that the Ceremonies at- 
tending the Hyperopotimus's were before Ar:ſ/iimus, and 
that the cuſtom was ancient ; Wherefore 1t is.not to 
be wondred at, if the Romans when once they ſuppoſe 
a man burice, andto have his lot among the dead, that 
they do not think it Jawful for him to go in at the 
door, whoreat they that are about to Sacrifice do go 
out, or thoſe that have ſacrificed do enter in, but they 


bid them aſcend aloft into the Air, and deſcend from 


its circumference, for they conſtantly offer their Sacri- 
fices of Parification in the open Air, 

Queſt. 6. Muerefore do Women ſalute tleir Relations 
With their South ? 

S. What if it ſhonld be (as many ſuppoſe) that 
Women were forbid to drink Wine; therefore that 
thoſe that drank it might not be undiſcovered, but 
convicied when they met with their Acquaintance, 
kiſling became a Cuſtom? Or is it for the reaſon which 


- Arifootie the Philoſopher hath told us? Exen chat ching 
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was commonly reported and ſaid to be done in many 
es (which it ſeems) was enterprized by the Trojan 
omen, and in the confines of Italy, for after the Men 
arrived and went a ſhoar, the Women ſet the Ships on 
fire, earneſtly longing to be diſcharged of their roving 
and Sea-faring condition, but dreading their Husband's 
. diſpleaſure, they fell on ſaluting their Kindred and 
Acquaintance that met them, by kiſſing and embracing, 
whereupon the Husband's anger being appeaſed, and 
they reconciled, they nſed for the future this kind of 
"Complement towards them; or rather might this uſage 
be granted to Women, as a thing that gained them 
Reputation and Intereſt, if they appeared hereby to 
have many and good Kindred and Acquaintance ? Or 
was it that it being unlawful to marry Kinſwomen, a 
courteous behaviour might proceed ſo far as a kiſs, 
and this was only retained as a ſignificant ſign of Kin- 
dred, and a note of a familiar converſe among them : 
for in former time they did not marry Women nigh 
by Blood, as now they marry not the Aunts, or Si- 
ſters, but of late they allowed the marrying of Nieces 
for this reaſon ? A certain man, mean in t:ſtate, but 
on the other hand an honeſt and a popular man among 
the Citizens, deſign d to marry his Niece being an Hei- 
reſs, and to get an Eſtate by her; upon this account 
being accuſed, the people taking little notice of the 
Accuſation, ſo as to reprimand him, abſolved him of 
the fault, and cnacted it by Vote, that it might be 
lawful for any man to marry ſo far as Nieces, but pro- 
hibired all higher degrees [of conſanguinity.] 

Queſt. 7. Why is a Husband forbid to recerve a Gift 
from tis. Wife, and a Wife from hr Hushand ? 

Sol. What if the rcaſon be (as Solon writes it) de- 
ſeribing Gifts to be peculiar to dying Perſons, unle's a 
Man being entangled by neceſſity, and wheedled by a 
Woman, be enflaved to force, as conſtraining him, and 
pleaſure as deluding him; Thus the Gifcs of Husbands 
and Wives became ſuſpected. Or is it, that they repu- 
ted a Gift the baſeſt Sign of benevolence (for Strangers 
and they that have no love for us do give us Preſents) 
they took away ſuch a piece of Flattery from Mar- 

riage ? 
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riage ? That to love and be belov'd ſhould: be devoid. 
of Mercinarineſs, ſhould be ſpontaneons, and for its- 
own ſake, and not for any thing elſe : Or becauſe Wo-- 
men being corrupted by receiving gifts, are thereby 
eſpecially brought to admit Strangers, it ſeemed to be 
a weighty thing [to require them} to love their own” 
Husbands that give them nothing. Or becauſe all 
things ought to be common between them, the Hus- 
bands Goods are the Wives, and the Wives Goods, the 
Husbands ! For he that accepts that which is given, 
learns thereby to eſteem that, which is not given, the 
Property of another, ſo that by giving bat a little to- 
each other, they ſtrip each other. of all. | 

Queſt. 8. Why were they prohibited the taking of a Giſt 
of a Sor-in-Law, or of a Daugbter-in-Laco? 

Sol. Is it not of a Son- in- Law, that a man may not 
ſeem to convey a Gift to his Wife by his Father's 
hands? And of a Daughter-in-Law, becauſe it ſcems 
juſt that he that doth not give, ſhould not receive 

Queſt. 9. Wherefore is it that they that have Wives at 
home, if they be returning out of the Country, or from any 
remote paris, do ſend a Meſſenger before, to acquaint them 
#hat they be at hand? 

Sol. Is not this an Argument that a man believes his 
Wife to be no idle Goſſip? to come upon them ſuddain- 
ly and unexpectedly having a ſhew as though they 
came haſtilyto catch them, and obſerve [their Behavi- 
ours] they ſend the good tidings of their coming be- 
fore hand, as to them that are deſirous of them and 
expect them? Or rather is it, that they defire to enquire - 
concerning their Wives, whether they are in health, 
and that they may find them at home looking for 
them? Or becauſc when the Husbands are wanting, the 
Women have more family concerns and buſineſs upon 
their hands, and there is more difſentions and hurly 
burly among thoſe that are within doors, therefore 
that the Wite may free her ſelf from theſe things, and 
give a calm and pleaſant reception to her Husband, 


| the hath forewarning of his coming. 


Queſt. 10. Wherefore do Men in Divine Service cover 
their heads, but if they meet any honcurable Per/onages 
L 3 When 
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when they have their Hats on their heads, they are unco- 
vered? | 

Sel. There is alfo to augment the difficulty, if the 
Story told of Ænueas be true, that whilft Diorredes was 
paſting by, he offered a Sacrifice with his head co- 
vered. It's rational and conſequence to cover our 
heads before our Enemies, but when we meet our 
Friends and good men to be nncovered. This beha- 
viour before the Gods is not abſolutely necefſary, but 
yr it continuing to be obſery'd by him, | 7. 6. 
LEneas. 

If there be any thing farther to be faid, confider 
whether we onght not only to enquire after the reaſon 
why men in Divine Service are covered, bnt alſo the 
conſequence of it. For they that are uncovered be- 
fore men of greater power, do not thereby afcribe ho- 
nour unto them, but rather remove envy from them, 
that they might not preſrime to demand the ſame kind 
of reverence which the Gods have, nor toendure it ; 
or to rejoyce that they are ſerved in the ſame manner 
as they, but they worſhip the Gods in this manner, 
either ſhewing their unworthineſs in all humility, by 
the cs of the head, oc rather fearing that ſome 
unlucky and ominous Voice ſhould come to them from 
abroad, whilſt they are praying; therefore they pluck 
up their Coat about their Ears : That they ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved theſe things, is manifeſt in that,when they went 
to conſult the Oracle, they made a great din all about 
by the tinkling of Braſs Kettles. Or is it as Caſtor ſaith, 
that the Roman uſages were conformable to the Pytha- 
gorick notion, that the Demon within us, ſtands in need 
of the Gods without us, and we make ſupplication to 
them with a covered Head, intimating the Bodies hiding 
and abſconding of the Soul. 
neft. 11. Why do they ſacrifice to Saturn with an un- 
coder d Head ? 

Sol. Is this the reaſon? That whereas nens hath 
inſtituted the covering of the head in Divine Service] 
Saturn's Sacrifice was much more ancient? Or is it 
that they be covered before Celeſtial Gods, but they 
. reckon Saturn an Infernal and Terreſtrial? Or , it 
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that nothing of the truth ought to be obſcure and 
darkned ? For the Romans repute Chronos, Lime, to be 
the Father of Truth. 

Queſt. 12. 7. y do thy ſteom Chronos, Time, the Fa- 
ther of Truth ? 

Hl. Is not the Reaſon that which ſome Philoſophers: 
do render Cbronos, Time? For Time finds out Truth: 
Or is it for that which was fabled of Saturus Age, 
that it was moſt juſt, and moſt likely to participate 
of Truth ? 

Queſt. 13. Muy do they Sacvifice to Henoun 4 God ſo 
called, with a bare Head? For they render Hoananr, Dig- 
nity and Rivevence. 

Sol. Is it becauſe Glory is ſplendid, illuſtrious and 
unveiled, for which cauſe men are uncovered before 
good and honourable Perfons ; and for this reaſon they” 
Worſhip a God that bears the name of Honour. 

Queſt. 14. Ny do Sons carry forth their Parents | at 
Funerals ] with covered Heads, the Daughters with uncete- 
ved and di ſhevelled Hair? 

Sol. Is the reafon beeauſe Fathers ought to be ho- 
noured by their Sons as Gods, but be lamented by their 
Daughters, when dead, the Law hath diſtributed to 
each their proper part, and hath ordered a ſuitable 
connexion of both? Or is it that, that which is not 
the faſhion is fit for mourning ? For it's more cuſto- 
mary for Women to appear publickly with covered 
Heads, than for Women with uncovered : Yea, among 
the Greets when any ſad Calamity befalls them, rhe 
Women are polled cloſe, but the Men wear their Hair 
long,becauſe the uſual faſhion for Men is to be polled, 
and for Women to wear their Hair long : Or whether 
it was enacted that Sons ſhould be covered for the rea- 
ſon we have above mentioned ? For verily, they ſurround 
(faith Varro) their Fathers Sepulchers at Funerals, reveren- 
cing them as the Temples of the Gods, and having burnt Hei- 
Parents, when they firs meet with @ Bone, they ſay the de- 
ceaſed Perſon is deifyed, But for Women it was nat law- 
ful for them to cover their heads | at Funerals; and 
Hiſtory tells us, that the firſt that put away bis Wiſe, 
was S. Carbelius, by reaſon of Barrenneſs, the ſecond 
L4 TT 
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was Sulp. Gallus, ſeeing her pluck up her Garments to 

cover her Head; the third was Pub. Sempronius, becauſe 

ſhe looked upon the Funeral Graves. 

Queſt. 15. What's the reaſon, that eſteeming Terminus 

a God (to whom they offer their Terminalia) they ſacrifice 

no living Creature to him? | 
Sol. Was it that Romulus indeed ſet bounds to the 

Country, whereas it was lawful for a man to make ex- 

curſions to rob, and to reckon every part of the Countr 


his own (as Leco ſaith) where-ever he ſhould pitch his 


Spear? No, but Numa Pompilius being a juſt man, and 
a good Commonwealths-man, and a Philoſopher, he ſet 
the Boundarics towards the Neighbouring Countries, 
and dedicated thoſe Boundaries to Terminus, as the Bi- 
ſhop and Protector both of Friendſhip and Peace, and 
it was his Opinion, that it ought to be preſerved pure 
and undefiled from Blood and Slaughter. 

Queſt. 16. Why is not the Temple of Matuta to be gone 
into vy Maid Servants ! 

Sol. One only the good Women bring in, and her 
they Box and Cudgel, and if to baſt this Maid be a ſign 
that they ought not to enter, then they are to prohibit 
others according to the Fable, for Ino heing jealous of 
her Husband's loving the ſervant Maid, is reported to 
have fell outragioufly upon her Son. The Grecians ſay 
the Maid was of an Atolian Family, and was called Au- 
tiphera therefore with us alſo in Cheronæa, The Sexton 
ſtanding before the T . of Leucothea | Matuts | 
holding a Wand 1n his hand, makes Proclamarion thac 
no Man-Servant, nor Maid-Servant, neither Man nor 
Woman, Atolixn, ſhould enter in. 

Queſt. 17. Wy do they not ſupplicate this Goddeſs for 
good things for their own Children, but for their Brethrens 
and Sifters Children ! 

Fol. Was it becauſe Ine was a lover of her Siſter, and 
nurſed up her Children ? But had hard fortune in her 
own Children? Or otherwiſe in that its a Moral and 

ood Cnſtom, and makes proviſion of much benevo- 
— towards Relations ? | 

Queſt. 18. iy do many of the Richer ſort pay Tythe of 
their Eſtates to Hercules | 4 

a Sol. 
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Sol. Ts this the reaſon, that Hercyles ſacrificed the 
renth part of Geryon's Oxen at Rome? or that he freed 
the Romans from the Decimation under the Hetrurians ? 
Or that theſe things have no ſufficient ground of credit 
from Hiſtory, but that they Sacrificed to Hercules, as to 
a certain monſtrous Glutton and Gormandizer of good 
Cheer? Or rather they did it, as reſtraining extrava- 
gant riches a Nuſance to the Commonwealth, as it were 
to diminiſh ſomething of that thriving conſtitution, 
that's growing up to the higheſt pitch of corpulency, 
they are of opinion that Hercules was moſt of all ho- 
noured with, and rejoyced in, theſe frugalities and 
contractions of Abundance, and that he himſelf was 
frugal, content with a little, and every way ſparing 
in his Way of living. 

Queſt. 19. My do they take the Month of January for 
the Beginning of the new Year ? Tor ancient March was 
rechoned the firſt ? 

Sel. Firſt, as it is plain by many other remarks; ſo 
eſpecially by this, that the Fifth Month from March 
was called the Quintile Month; and the Sixth the Sex- 
tele, and fo forward to the laſt. December was fo called, 
being reckoned the T»xth from March; hence it came 
to paſs that ſome are of opinion, and do affirm, thav- 
the Ryans formerly did not compleat the Year with 
twelve Months, but with ten only, allotting to ſome 
of the Months above thirty Days; but others give us 
an account, that as December is the Tenth from March, 
Faruzry is the Eleventh and F-bruary the Twelfth ; in 
which Month they uſe Purifications, and perform Fu- 
neral Rites for the deceaſed upon the finiſhing ot 
the Year ; but this order of the Months being chang- 
ed, they now make January the firft, becauſe on the 
firſt Day of this Month (which Day they call the 
Kalends of Fanzry) the firſt Conſuls were conſtituted, 
the Kings being depoſed ; but ſome ſpeak with a 

cater probability, which ſay, that Romulus being 
a Warlike and Martial Man, and reputing himſelf. 
the Son of Mars, fet Arch in the front of all the 
Months, and named it from Mar-; bor Numa again be- 
ing a pcaccable Prince, and ambitious to bring off the 
BEN 1 5 Citi- 
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Citizens f:om Warlike Atchievements, he ſet them up- 
on Husbandry, gave the Preheminence to Fanwary, and 
brought Janus, into a great reputation, as he was more 
addified to Civil Goverment and Husbandry, than to 
Warlike Affairs; Now conſider whether Num hath 
not. pitch'd upon a a+ ed of the Year molt ſuitable 
to our natural Diſpoſition ; For there is nothing at all 
in the whole circumvolution of things naturally firſt 
or laſt, [ in. preheminence ;] but by Law Inſt;tutions, 


ſome appoint one beginning of time, ſome another, 


hnt-rhey. do beſt, who take this beginning from after 
he Winter and Solftice, when the Sun ceaſing to make 
any, further Progreſs, returns and converts his courſe 


again to us; for there is then. a kind of Tropick in 
nature it felf, which er eee iy the time of 


Light to us, and ſhortens. the time of Darkneſs, and 
— Lord and Ruler of every tranſient Being to 
approach ncarcr to us. 

Queſt. 20. When the Nomen beautifie the Temple of the 
Goddeſs appropriate to Women, which they call Bona, wy do 
they bring no Myrile into the houſe, although they be zealous 
f uſing all budding and flowerins Vegetables ? | 

Sol. Is not the reaſon (as the Fabulous write the Sto- 
ry) thus, That the Wife of Fzx/ixs a Diviner, uſing to 
drink Wine ſecretly, and being diſcovered, was whipt 


by her Husband with Myrtle rods: Hence the Women: 


bring in no Myrtle, but offer to her a Drink-oftering 
of Wine, which they,call Milk 2 Or is it this, that as. 
they abſtain from many things, ſo eſpecially they re- 
ſerve themſelves chaſte from all things that appertain 
to Venery, when they perform that Divine Service? For 
they do not only tuin their Husbands ont of the doors, 
but baniſh from the Houſe every Male- Kind, when they 
exercile this Canonical Obedience to their Goddess, 
they. therefore reject Myrtle as an abomination, it 
be ing conſecrated to Venrs; and even at this day they. 


call Venus Muriia, whom of old (as it ſecms. to me) 


they called Myrtir... 
ncſt, 21. My do the Latins worſhip a MWood-pecker, 
ara all of them abſiain fir.ly ſrem this Bird? 


his. 
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his Wiſe, transform'd himſelf, and becoming a Wood- 
| pecker, uttered Qracles, and gave oraculous Anſwers 
| to them, that enquired ? Or if this be altogether In- 
| credible and Monſtrous, there is another of the Ro- 
| mantick Stories mare probable, about Romulus and Re 
mus, when they were expoſed in the open Field, that 
| not only a She-wolf gave them ſyck, but a certain 
Wood-pecker flying to them, fed them ; for eyen now 
it is very nfual, in Meads and Groves where 2 Wood- 
; pecker is found, there is alſo a Wolf, as Nigidius writes, 
or rather as they deem another Bird ſacred to another 
| God, ſo this to Mars; for it's a daring and fierce Bird, 
| and hath fo ſtrong a Beak as to drill an Oak to the 
Heart by pecking, 


} | 
F Queſt. 22. Why are they of Opinion that Janus was den- 
b lle faced, and do deſcribe and paint lim ſo? 
3 | Sol. Was it becauſe he was a Native Greek of Parrh«- 
| bia (as they ſtory it) and going down into Ia, amt. 
| cohabiting with the Barbarzans of the Country, changed 
6 his Language and Way of Living! or rather becanie 
' | he perſwaded that People of Italy, that were ſalvage 
and lawleſs, to a civil Life, in that he converted them 
L | to Husbandry, and formed them into Commonwealths. 
x f Queſt. 23. Wiy do they perſorm Funeral Rites in the 
t | Temple of Libitina, ſceixg bey ave of Opinion that Libitina -- 
= | is Venus?! 
g Sol. Was it, that this was one of the wiſe Iuſtituti- 
8 | ons of King Numa, that they might learn not to eſteem 
J ; theſe things irkſom, nor to fly from them as a defi! - 
_ | ment, or rather is it to put us in Mind that whatever is 
r | born mult dic, as being one Geda that preſides over 
85 | them that are born, and thoſe that die! And at Le- 
y. | pes, there is the Statue of Venus Epitymbia (Venus on 4 
8, 1 tomb) to whom, at their Dyink-efferings, they call forth 
* | the Ghoſts of the deceaſed. 
. Qucſt. 24. ty have they three beginnings of the Monis 
hd | fereſtoi-i', which take up ſuch an interval of days betayeen ? 
| SJ. What if it be this (as they write about Fuba's 
* | time) that on the Calends the Magiſtrates called the 
F common People, and proclaimed the Nones on the fifth, 
of |\ the laes they eltcemed au Holy-day ? Or rather they 
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that define time by the Variations of the Moon, have 


obſerved that the Moon comes under the greateſt Vari- 
ations. Monthly ; the firſt is, When it is obſcured, ma- 
king a Conjun&ion-with the Sun; the ſecond is, when 


it gets out of the Rayes of the Sun; and makes her firſt 


appearance after the Sun is down; the third is at her 
Hulneſs, when it's Full Moon. They call her diſap- 
pearance and obſcurity the Calends, every thing hid 
and privy they call clam, and celare is to hide: The 
firſt appearance they call the Nones, by a moſt fit no- 


tation of Names, it being the New Moon, ( Novilunizm ] 


für they call it new Moon as we do. Ides are fo by 
reaſo:- of the fairneſs: >»nd clear complection of the 
MHoon ſtanding forth in her compleat Splendor, 

Queſt. 25. hy do they determine that the Days after 
the Calends, Nones and Ides, be unfit to Travel, or go a long 
Fourney in? 

Sol. Whether (as moſt men think, and Livy tells us) 
on the next day after the Ides of Quintilis (which they 
now call Fuly) the Tribnnes of the Soldiery marching 
forth, the Army was conquered by the Gault in a Bat- 
tle about the River Alia, and loſt the City, whereupon 
this day was reckoned unlucky? and Superſtition (as 
it · loves to do) extended this Obſervation further, and 
ſubjected the next days after the Nones and Calends 
to the ſame ſcrupuloſity? Or what if this Notion meet 
with much contradiction? For it was on another day 
they were defcated in Battle, which they calling Allienſis 
(from-the River) do greatly abominate as unſucceſsful, 


and whereas there be many unlacky Days, they do not 


obſerve them in all the Months alike, but every one in 
the Month he happens in, and its moſt probable that 
All tho next days after the Nones and Calcnds ſimply 
conſidered, ſhould contract this Superſtition; wherein 
they ſolemnize ſome Purifications and Funeral Ritcs 
to the Ghoſts of the deceaſed; ſo that they have conſti- 
tutcd*the three which hath been ſpoken of, as it were 
the chief and* principal days for Feſtival and Holy- 
days, de ſiguing the next-following theſe to Demons and 
deccafed Perſons, which days they eſteemed unfortu- 
aud and unfit for Action. Andallo the Grecians wor- 
a miping 
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1 fhiping their Gods, at the New of the Moon, dedicated 
the next day to Heroes and Demons, and the ſecond of 
the Cups was mingled on the hehalf of the Male and 
Female Heroes. Moreover, 'Time is altogether a-Num- 
| ber, and an Unity,which is the foundation of a Num- 
| ber, is of a Divine Nature: The Number next is two, 
| oppoſite to the firſt; and is the firſt of even Numbers: 
| but an even Number is defeCtive, imperfect and infi- 
nite; as again an odd number is determinate, definite 
and com 2 therefore the Nones ſuccced the Calends 
} | on the fifth day, the [des follow the Nones on the 9th, 
ö | for unequals do terminate beginnings ; but thoſe even 
Numbers which are next after beginnings, have not 


| that Preheminence nor Influence : Hence on ſuch days 
| they take not any Actions or Journey in hand, wherc- 
| fore that of Themiſtocles hath reaſon in it. The day at- 
| ter contended with the Feaſt-· day, ſaying, that the beaſt- 
| day truly had much labour and toil, but ſhe | the day 
after the Feaſt} affords the fruition of the proviſion 
| made for the Feaſt-day, with much leiſure and quiet 
| neſs. 'I he Feaſt-day anſwered after this wiſe, Thou /peal- 
| ef truth, but if I had not been, neither hadſt thou been. Theſe 
things ſpake Themiſtocles to the ſucceeding: Atheni in 
| Officers of the Army, as that they could never have 
made any figure in the World, had not he ſaved the 
City: When as therefore every Action and Journey 
worth our diligent Management, requires neceſſary 
| Proviſion and Preparation, the Romans of old made 
no Family-provifion on Feaſt-days,nor were careful for 
any thing, but that they might attend Divine Service, 
and this they did with all their Might, as even now 
the Prieſts enjoyn them in their Sermons, when they 
Addrefs themſelves to the Sacrifices. In.like manner 
they do not ruſh preſently after their Feſtival Solem- 
nities, upon a Journey, or any Enterprize (becauſe 
Ks they were unprovided) but finiſhed that day in con- 
e triving Domeſtick Affairs, and fi.ting themſelves (for 
A the int-nded Occafions abroad) as even. at this day, 
d after they. have ſaid their Prayers, and finiſhed their 
1 Devotion they are wont to ſtay and ſit ſtill in the Tem- 
» ples, ſo that. they did not join working-days —_— 
T | arcty 
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ately to Holy-days,but made ſome interval and diſtance 
between them; Secular Affairs, bringing many trou- 
bles and diſtractions along with them. 

Queſt. 26. Wi do Namen wear for Mourning white 
AManto g, and white Kerehiefs. Me 

Sol. What if they do this in conformity to the Mag i- 
cians,, who (as they ſay) ſtanding in defyance of Death 
and Darkneſs, do fortife themſelves with bright and 
ſplendid Robes, for the doing of it? Or as the Dead 
Corps is wrapped in white, ſo they judge it meet that 
they ſhould be conformable thereto? For they beau- 
tify the Body ſo, but cannot the Soul, wherefore the 
follow it, as gone before, pure and white, being dilmik. 
ſed after it hath fought a great and various Warfare ? 
Or is it that That which is very mean and plain is moſt 
becoming in theſe things? for of Garments dyed of a 
Colour, tome argue Luxxyy, others Vanity, neither may 
we ſay leſs of Black than of Sea-green or Purple; for 
verily Garments are deceitful, and {o are Colours, and 
a thing that 15 naturally black is not dyed by Art but 
by Nature, and is blended with an intermixt {ſhade ; It's 
only white therefore that is ſincere aunnuxt, free from 
the rg of a Dye and unimitable ; therefore moſt 
proper to thoſe that are buried; for one that is dead 
is become ſimple, anmixt, and pure, without Welt 
or Guard, freed from the Body no otherwiſe than 
from a tinging Paiſon. In Argos they wear white 
in mourning, as Sacrates ſaith Veſtments rinſed in 
Water. 

Queſt. 27. Vh do they repute every Wall immaculate 
ard jacred, hut the Gates not jo? | 

Sol. Is it (as Varro bath wrote) that the Wall is to 
be accounted ſacred, that they might defend it cheer- 
fully, and even lay down their Lives for it: Upon 
this very account 1t appears that Romuizs flew his 
Brother, becauſe he attempted to leap over a ſacred 
and inacceſſible Place, and to render it tranſcendible 
and profane, but it could not poſſibly be, that the 
Gates ſho2nld be kept ſacred, through which they 
carried many things that Neceſſity required, even 
dead Corpſes: When they built a City from _ 
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Foundation, they marked out the Place on which the 
intended to build it, with a Plough, yoaking a Bull 
and a Cow together, but when they did {et ont the 
Bounds of the Walls, meaſuring the fpace of the 
Gates, they lifred up the Plough-ſhare, and carried 
the Plough over it, that all the Plough'd part might 
be ſacred and inviolable. 

Queſt. 28. W hy do they prohibit the Children to ſcuear by 
Hercules within Doors, but command them to go out of the 
Doors to do it? 

Sol. Is the reaſon (as ſome ſay) that they are of 
opinion that Hercules was not delighted in a Domeſtick 
Life, but rather to live abroad in Fields and Gut- 
houſes ? Or rather becauſe he was none of their Na- 
tive / Meng 4. but a Foreigner? For neither do 
they ſwear by Bacchus within Doors, he being a Fo- 
reigner, if it be he whom the Greeks call Dionyſius? 
Or what if theſe things are uttered by Children in 
Sport, this is on the contrary, for a Reſtraint of a 
frivolous and raſh Oath, as Ezvorine ſaith, fer that 
which is done as it were with Preparation, cauſes de- 
lay and deliberation. If a man judges as Faworinus 
doth of the things recorded about H-r-ules, its that 
this was not common to other Gods, but peculiar ro 
him, for Hiſtory tells us that he had ſuch a religious 
veneration for an Oath, that he ſworc but once only 
to Phyeus, Augeus his Son: Wherefore Pythia upbraids 
the Lacedemonians with ſuch Swearing, as though it 
would be more laudable and better to pay their Vows, 
than to Swear, 

Queſt. 29. Why do they not permit the new married II- 
man her ſelf, io ſtep over the threſbold of the Houſe, but the 
Bridemen lift her over ? 

Sol. What if the Reaſon be, that they taking their 
firſt Wives by force, brought them thus into their 
Houſes, for they went not in of their own accord? Or 
is it that they will have them ſeem to enter into that 
Place as by force, not willingly, where they are about 
to loſe their Virginity? Or is it a ſignificant Cere- 
mony, to ſhew that ſhe is not to go out, depart, or 
leayc her Dwelling Place, till ſhe is forced, even lx 
| C 
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ſhe goes in by force ? for with us alſo in Bæotia, the 


burn the Axle-Tree of a Cart before the Doors, inti- 


mating that the Spouſe is bound to remain there, the 
Inſtrument of Carriage being deſtroyed. 

Queft. 3o. Why do the Bride-men that bring in the Bride, 
require her to ſay, cubere thou Cajus art, there am I Caja. 

Sol. What if the Reaſon be, that by mutual agree- 
ment, ſhe enters preſently upon participation of all 
things, even to ſhare in the Government ? And this is 
the meaning of it, Where thou art Lord and Maſter of 
the Family, there am I alſo Dame and Miftreſs of the 
Family? Theſe Names they uſe at other times promiſ- 
cuouſly, as the Lawyers do Cajus, Sejus, Lucius, Titins, 
and the Philoſophers uſe the Names of Dion and Theon ? 
Or is it that Caja Secilia, an honeſt and good Woman, 
being married to one of Turquinius his Sons, had her 
Statue of Braſs Eretted in the Temple of M. Ancus, on 
v hich were anciently hanged Sandals and Spindles, as a 
ſignificant Memorial of her Houſewifery and Induſtry. 
- Queſt. 31. Why is that ſo much Celebrated Name Tha- 


laſſius ſung at Nuptials ? 


Sel. Is it not from the Greek word mAzoie, Spinning, 
Sc. becauſe they call a Spindle Tu,? Moreover, 
when they have introduced the Bride, they ſpread a 
Fleece under her, and ſhe having brought in with her 
a Diſtaff aud a Spindle, all behangs her Husband's 
Door with Woollen Yarn? Or if it be true which Hi- 
ſto-12ns report, That there was a certain young Man 
famous in Military Atchievements, and alſo an honeſt 
Man, whole Name was Thalaſius; now when the Ro- 
mans ſeized by force on the Sabine Daughters, coming 
to ſee the Theatrick Shews, a comely Virgin for Feau- 
ty was brought to Thalaſſius, by ſome of the come on 
fort of People, and retainers to him, crying out aloud 
(chat they might go the more ſecurely, and none might 
ſtop them, or take the Wench from them) Let a Wife 
te Lrougkt io I halaſhus ; upon which the reſt of the Rab- 
ble greatly honouring Thalaſſins, followed on and ac- 
companied them ith their loud Acclamations, pray- 
ing for, and praiſing of Thelaſſius; that p oving'a 
fortunate Match, it became a Cuſtom to others, at 


Nuprtials,, 
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Nuptials, to call over Thalaſſius, as the Greeks do 
Hymenæus. 

Queſt. 32. do they that throw the Effigies of Men 
from a Wooden Bridge into the River, in the Month of May, 
call thoſe Images Argives ? 

Sol. Was it that the Barbarians that of old inhabited 
about that place, did in this manner deſtroy the Greci- 
ans which they took? Or did their ſo much admired 
Hercules reform their practice of killing Strangers, and 
_ them this cuſtom of repreſenting their Deviliſh 
practice by caſting in of Images ? The Ancients have 
uſually called all Grecians Argives, unleſs in troth, the 
Arcadians, eſteeming the Argives open Enemies, by rea- 
ſon of Neighbourhood, they that belonged to Evander 
flying from Greece, and taking up their Situation there, 
have kept up that Malignity and Enmity. 

Queſt. 33. Why would they not in Ancient Times ſup a- 
broad without their Sons, whilft they were in Nonage ? 
Sol. Was not this Cuſtom brought in by Lycurgut, 
when he introduced the Boys to Phitidia | Clubs] that 
they might be inured to Modeſty in the uſe of Plea- 
their Superiors 
by them as Overſeers and Obſervers? Verily its of no 
ſmall concernment that Parents ſhould carry themſelves 
with all Gravity and Sobriety in the Preſence of their 
Children: For when Old Men are debauched, it will 
neceſſarily follow (as Plato ſaith) that Young Men will 
be moſt debauched. 

Queſt. 34. What is the Reaſon that when the other Ro- 
mans did offer their Drink-Offering, and purifyed it for the 
Dead in the Month of February, Decimus Bratus (as Ci- 
cero ſaith) did it in December? 

Sol. He verily was the firſt who entring upon Luſita- 
nia, paſſed from thence with his Army over the River 
Lethe, May it not be, that as many were wont to per- 
form Funeral Rites in the latter part of the Day, and 
End of the Month; that its rational to believe, that at 
the Return of the Year, and End cf the Month alſo, 
he would Honour the Dead ? For December is the laſt 
Month: Or was thoſe Adorations of their Infernal 
Ghoſts? For it was the Seaſon of the Year to * 
racm 
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them with all ſorts of Fruits that had attained ripe- 
neſs? Or is it becauſe when they move the Earth at the 
beginning of Seed time, its moſt meet chen to remem- 
ber the Ghoſts below ? Or is it that this Month is by the 
Romans conſecrated to Saturn, whom they reckon to be 
one of the Infernal Gods, and not of the Supernal? Or, 
that whilft the great Feaſt of Saturnals did laſt, thought 
to be attended with the greateſt Luxury and Voluptu- 
ous Enjoyments, it was ed meet to crop off ſome 
firſt Fruits of theſe for the Dead ? Or what if it be a 
meer lye that only Brews did purific on the behalf of 
the: dead in this Month, when as they folemmize Fune- 
ral Rites for Læurentiæ, and offer Drink-Offerings at 
her Tomb in the Months of Lecendber. | 
, Queft. 35. Ni do they Adere Laurentia /o much, ſeeing 
was a Strumpet ? | 

Sol. They ſay, that 4c Lawrentix was diverſe from 
this, and her they aſcribe Honour to in the Month of 
April: But this other Laurentia, they fay, was Sirnam- 
ed Falola, ſhe became noted on this occaſion; a certain 
Sexton that belonged to Hercules (as it ſeems) leading an 
idle Life, uſed to ſpend moſt of his Days at Cheſs and 


Dice, amd on a certain time, when it happen'd that 


none of thoſe that were wont to play with him, and 
rtake of his Sport, were preſent, he being very un- 
eaſie in himſelf, he challenged the God to play a Game 
at Dice with him, as it were for this Wager, that if he 
ot the Game, he ſhould receive ſome Boon from the 
God ; if he loſt it, he would provide a Supper for the 
God, and a pretty Wench for him to lie with ; where- 
upon chaſing two Dice, one for himſelf and the other 
for the God, and throwing them he loſt the Game; up- 
on which abiding by his Challenge, he prepared a very 
fplendid Table for the God, and picking up Laurentia, 
2 Notorious Harlot, whom he E down to the good 
Chear, and when he had made a Bed for her in the Lem- 
ple, he departed and ſhut the Doors after him, the Re- 
_ went that ZHercales.came and had to do with her, 
ut not after the uſual manner of Men, and command- 
ed her to go forth early in the Morning into the Mar- 
ket- place, aud whamfoever ſhe firſt happen d to meet 


with, 
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with, him ſhe ſhould eſpecially ſet her Heart upon, and 
= procare him to be her Copemate, Laurentia according- 
| ariſing and going forth, happened to meet with a 
certain Rich unmarried Grave Man, whoſe Name was 
Taruntinc, he lying with her, made her whilft he lived 
the Governeſs of his Houſe, and his Heireſs when he di- 
ed; ſome time after, ſhe died and left her Eſtate to 
the City, and therefore they have her in fo great a 
Reputation. | 
Queſt. 36. Why do they call one Gate at Rome the Win- 
dow (to ſegniſte that it is the lighteſt) and juff by it is the 
Bed-Chambes of Fortane, ſo called *? | 
Sl. Was it becanſe Seruizs, who became the moſt fuc- 
ceſsful King, got his Glory by converfing with For- 
tune ſhining in to him at a Window? And though this 
may be but a Fable, yer Tarquinizs Priſcus, the King, 
dying, his Wife Tanaguil, being a diſcreet and Royal 
Woman, putting her Head out at a Window, propound- 
ed Servixs to the Citizens, and perſuaded them to 
claim him King, and this Place had the Name of it. 
Queſt. 37. Why is it, that of the Things dedicated to the 
Gods, the Lt permits oxly to neglect the Spoils that are ta- 
ken in War, and by time fall into decay, and permits them not 
to have any Veneration nor Reparation ? : 
Sol. Is this the Reaſon, That they are of Opinion 
that the Renown of Anceftors fades away, and yet they 
are always ſceking after ſome freſh Monument of For- 
tude:? Or rather, Becauſe Time wears ont the Marks 
of Contention with our Enemies, and to reſtore and re- 
new them, were invidious and malicious; neither a- 
mong the Greeks are thoſe Men renowned, who were 
the firſt Erectors of Stone or Braſs Trophies. 
Queſt. 38. Why did Q. Metellus being a Higb . 
and otherwiſe r puted a Wiſe Man, and a States-man, probi- 
bit the os of Divination after the Sextile Monti, now called 
Auguſt? 
I BL. Is it not that we alſo, as the Day begins and en- 
=, creafeth, do thoſe things, and as ſo the Month begins 


and encreaſeth, but all declinations we obſerve to be 
unmlucky; ſo he alſo was of Opinion that the time of 


ear, aer 6ight Monchs, was as it were the Evening of 
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the Year, when it declined and haftened towards an 
End? Or is it becauſe they muſt uſe thriving and full 
grown Birds, for ſuch are in Summer; but towards Au- 
tumn, ſome are moulting and ſickly, others Chickens 
and unfledg'd, others altogether vaniſh'd and fled 
out of the Country, by . of the Seaſon of the 
Year ? 

Queſt. 39. Why is it unlawful for ſuch as are not muſter- 
ed (although they be otherwiſe converſant in the Army) to ſlay 
an Enemy or wound him ? | 28 

So. This thing Cato Senior hath even made clear in 
a certain Epiſtle, writing to his Son, and command- 
ing him, “ That if he be diſcharged of the Army, hav- 
«.1ng fulfilled his Time there, that he return; if he 
* ſtays to take Commiſhon from the General, to march 
forth iu order to wounding and laying the Enemy.” 
Is it the Reaſon, That Neceſſity requires that a Man 
ſhould be commiſſionated for the Killing of a Man? 
For he that doth this Illegally, and without Commiſ- 
ſion, is a Murtherer. Therefore Cyrus commended: Chry- 
ſama, that when he was about to ſlay an Enemy, and 
lifring up his Cimiter to take his Blow, and hearing a 


| Retreat unded, let rhe Man alone and-ſmote him not, 


as being prohibited? Or is it, that if a Man conflicts 
and fights with his Enemies, and falls under a Conſter- 
nation, he ought to be liable to anſwer it, and not e- 
ſcape Puniſhment ? For verily he doth not advantage 
his fide ſo much by. ſmiting and wounding him, as he 
doth Miſchief by rurning his Back and flying ; there- 
fore he that is disbanded is freed from Martial Laws 
but when he doth petition. to perform the Office of a 
Soldier, he doth again ſubject himſelf to Military Dr 
ee and put himſelf under the Command of hi; 

eneral. 

Queſt. 40. Wherefore was it Unlawful for a Prieſt » 
Jupiter to be anointed abroad in the Air. | 

Sol. Was it not becauſe it was neither honeſt nor dc 
cent to ſtrip the Sons naked, whilſt the Father looked on 
nor the Sor-in-Law whilſt the Father-in-Law looke 
on? Neither in ancient Times did they waſh together 
for verily Fupiter is the Father, and that which is 
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broad in the open Air may be eſpecially ſaid to be as it 
' were in the Sight of Jupiter: Or is it thus? As it's a 


Prophane thing for him to ſtrip himſelf naked in the 
Temple, or Holy Place, ſo they did Reverence the o- 
pen Air and Firmament, as being full of Gods and Dz- 
mons; wherefore we do many neceſſary Things within 
doors, hiding and covering our ſelves in our Houſcs 
from the fight of the Gods. Moreover ſome things are 
enjoined to the Prieſt only, other things to all, by a 
Law delivered by the Prieſt; for with us [| in Greece] to 
wear a Crown, to wear long Hair, or to carry cold Iron 
by his fide, or not enter the Phorean Borders, are pecu- 
liar, proper pieces of the High-Prieft's Service ; bat not 


to taſte latter ripe-Fruits before the Autumnal Equi- 


noCtial, or to cut a Vine before the Spring Equinodtial, 
are things required of all by the Chief Frieſt, each of 
theſe have their Seaſon : It's after the ſame manner (as 


it appears) among the Romanus, it's peculiar tothe Prieſt, 


neither to make uſe of a Horſe, nor to be abſent from 


home in a Journey more than three Nights, nor to put 


off his Hat, (therefore he is called Hamen;) many other 
things are enjoyned to all ſorts of Men by the Prieſt; 


of which one is, not to be anointed abroad in the open 
Air; for the Romans have a great 2 againſt dry 
0 


VUndtion [I. e. without Bathing 3] 


r they are of Opini- 
on, That nothing hath becn ſo great a Cauſe to the 
Grecians of Slavery and Effeminacy, as their Fencing 


and Wreſtling Schools, inſinuating ſo much Debauche- 
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ry and Idleneſs into the Citizens, yea vitious Sloth and 
Buggery; yea, that they deſtroy d the very Bodies of 
Youths with Sleeping, Perambulations, Dancing and 
delicious Feeding, whereby they inſenſibly fell from 
the Uſe of Arms, and inſtead of being good Soldiers and 


Horſemen, they loved to be call'd Gentlemen, Wreſt— 


lers, and 
avoid the 


protey Men: It is hard therefore for them ta 
e Miſchicfs, who are uncloathed in the open 


Air; but they that are anointed within doors, and cure 
themſelves at home, do commit none of theſe Vices. 
Queſt. 41. Vi had the Ancient Coin, on one fide the [- 


mege of double fac d Janus ſtamped, and on the other ſide the 
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Sol. What if it be (as they commonly ſay) in honour 
of Saturn, that ſailed over into Jtaly in a Ship? Or if 
this be no more than what may be ſaid of many others 
beſides ; for Fanus, Evander and ZEneas, all came by Sea 
into Italy? A Man may take this to be more probable ; 
whereas ſome things ſerve for the Beauty of a City, 
ſome things for neceſſary Accommodation, the greateſt 
part of the things that beautifie a City, is a good 
Conſtitution of Government, and the greateſt Part for 
neceſſary Acgommodation, is good Trading; whereas 
now Janus had erected a good Frame of Government 
among them, reducing them to a ſober manner of 
Life, and the River being Navigable, affording Plen- 
ty of all Neceſſary Commodities, bringing in partly 
rom the Sea, p ee the Out-Borders of the 
Country: Their Coin hath a ſignificant Stamp double 
faced, of the Legiſlator (as hath been ſaid) by reaſon 
of the Viciſſitude of their Affairs, and for the River 
they have a ſmall Ship: They uſed alſo another ſort 
of Coin, having Engaven on it an Ox, a Sheep and a 
Sow, to ſhew that they Traded moſt in Cattle, and 
got their Riches from theſe ; hence were many of the 
Names among the Ancients derived, as Suillis, Bubucks, 
Percians, as Fineſtella tells us. 

Queſt. 42. Why do they uſe the Temple of Saturn for a 
Chamber of Publick Treaſury, as alſo an Office of Record 
for Contratts ? 

Sol. Is not this the Reaſon, becauſe that Saying hath 
obtained Credit, viz. That there was no Avarice or 
Injuſtice among Men, while Saturn ruled, but Faith 
and Righteouſneſs? Or was it, That God preſided o- 
ver the Fruits of the Field and Husbandry ? For the 
Sickle ſignified as much, and not as Antimachus was per- 
ſwaded, and wrote with Heſiod; 


With crooked Falk Saturn gainſt Heavens fought, 
Cut off bis Father's Privities, Fou] bout. 


Money is produced from Plenty of Fruit, and the 
Vent of them, therefore they make Saturn the Author 
and Preſerver of Tranquillity. That which confirms 
this is, that the Conventions aſſembled every N _ 
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Day in the Market-Place (which they call Nundine 
Markets) they reckon ſacred to Saturn, becauſe the 
Exccllency of Fruit gave the firft vecafron of Buying 
and Selling? Or were tirele things far fercht ? The 
firſt that contri red this Srtrr:#ne Ctrantber of Bank was 
Val. Publicola, upon the Suppreſſion of Kings, being 
perſwaded it was a Strong Place, perſpicuous, and not 
eaſily undermined by 'Freachery. 

Queſt. 43. Hherejore did the Embeaſſadort, from whence 
foever they came to Rome, go to Satnrn's Temple, and there 
had their Names recorded before the Chamberlains ? 

Sol. Was this the Cauſe, that being Saturn was a 
Foreigner, therefore he much rejoyced in Strangers? 
Or is this better reſolved by Hiſtory. Anciently (as 
it ſeems) the Queſtors ſeut Entertainment to the Em- 
baſſadors (they called the Preſent Lautia) they took 
care alſo of the Sick, and buried their Dead out of 
their Publick Stock; but now of Late, becauſe of the 
Multitude of Embaſſadors that come, that Expence is 
left off; yet it remains ſtill in uſe to bring the Embaſ- 
ſadors unto the Chamberlains, that their Names might 
be recorded. 

Queſt. 44. Why is it not Lawful for Jupiter's Priefts 
to Swear ? | 

Fol, Is it not the Reaſon that an Oath is a kind of 
Teft impoſed on a Free People, but the Body and 

Mind of a Prieſt ought to be free from Impoſition? 
Or is it not unlikely that he will be disbelieved in 
fmaller Matters, who is intrufted with Divine and 
Greater? Or is it that every Oath concludes with an 
Execration of Perjury? And an Exccration is a fearful 
and a grievous Thing. Hence neither is it thought 
fit that Prieſts ſhould curſè others, wherefore the 
Prieſtefs at Athens was commended for refuſing to cucſe 
Alcibiades, when the Common People requir'd her to 
do it; for ſhe ſaid, [ am a Hotary, not a curſing Prieſteſs. 
Or is it that the Danger of Perjury is of a Publick 
Nature, if a Religions Perfon {wearing be perjured, 
who preſides in offering up Sacriaces on the Behalf of 
the City. | 


Queſt, 


Queſt. 45. Why is it that in ſolemn Feaſts of Venercals, 
they let Mine run ſo freely out of the Temple of Venus? 
So!, Is this the Reaſon (as ſome ſay) that Mezentins 
the Etrurian General, ſent to make a League with - 
neas, upon the Condition that he might have a Yearly 
Tribute of Wine; Æneas refuſing, Mezentius engaged 
to the Etrurians, that he would take the Wine by force 
of Arms, and give it to them; Zneas hearing of his 
Promiſe, devoted his Wine to the Gods, and after the 
Victory he gathered in the Vintage, and poured it 
forth before the Temple of Venus? Or is this a teach- 
ing 8 that we ſhould feaſt with Sobriety 
and not Exceſs, as if the Gods were better pleaſed 
mm the Spillers of Wine, then with the Drinkers 
of it ? J 
Queſt. 46. Mhereſone could the Ancients have the Tem- 
ple of Horta to ſtand always open? 
Sol. Is this the Reaſon (as Artiſtes Laheo hath told 
us) that Hortari ſignifies to quicken one to an Action, 
and that Horta is fuch a Goddeſs as Exhorts and Excitcs 
to good Things; they ſuppoſe therefore that ſhe 
* jb ought always to be in Buſineſs, never procraſtinate, 
1 therefore not to be ſhut up or lockt? Or is it rather, 
li as now they call her, Hora (the firſt Syllable pro- 
nounced Long) as a kind of an Active and Buſie God- 
dels, being very circumſpect and careful; and they 
were of Opinion, That ſhe was never lazy, or indeed 
of Humane Affairs! Or is it that this is a Creek Name, 
as, many others of them be, and ſignifies a Goddeſs 
| that always overſces and inſpe&s Affairs, and there- 
fore her 'Femple is always open, as one that never | 
14 flumbers nor ſleeps? But if Labeo deduceth Hora a- | 
14 right from Horta ri, conſider whether Orator may not | 
| | rather be ſaid to be derived from thence, who being | 
W | an exhorting and exciting Perſon, is a Councellor, or 
| Leader of the common People, and not from de im 
| precation, and ev" a Prayer as ſome ſay. 
l | Queſt. 47. ky did Romulus build the Temple of Vul- 
W || can without the City? 
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i y Sol. What if it were by Reaſon of that fabled p 
ll Grudge which Vulcan had againſt Mars for the ke ; 
bo 0 
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of Venus, Romulus being reputed the Son of Mars, 
would not make Vulcan a Cohabitant of the ſame Honſe 


or City with him? Or this may be a filly Reaſon, for 


that Temple was at firſt built by Romulus for a Senate 
Houſe, and a Privy-Council for kim to conſult State- 
Affairs together with Tatius, where they might be re- 
tired with the Senators, and fit in Conſultation about 
Matters quietly, without Interruption from the Multi- 
tude. Or was it that Rome was formerly in danger of 
being burnt from Heaven, ' he thonght good to adore 
that God, but place his Habitation without the City. 

Queft. 48. Mpereſore did they (in the Feaſts called Con- 
ſalia) put Garlands on the ' Horſes and Aſſes, and take them 
off from all Work ? © CNN POT. * 

Sol. Was it not becauſe they celebrated that Feaſt 
to Neptune, the Cavalier, | who was therefore called 
Conſus;] and the Aſs takes part and ſhare with the 
Horſe, in his Reſt from Labour? Or was it thus, that 
after Navigation came in Traffick by Sea, there ſucceed- 
ed a kind of Eaſe and Leiſure to the Cattle in ſome 
kind or other ? | 

Queſt. 49. Wherefore was it a Cuſtom among the Candi- 
dates for Magiſtracy to preſent themſelves in their Shirts 
without Coats, as Cato tells us? 5 

Sol. Was it not that they ſhould not carry Money in 
their Boſoms to buy Votes with? Or is it that they pre- 
ferred no Man as fit for the Magiſtracy, for the ſake of 
his Birth, Riches or Honours, but for his Wounds and 
Cicatrices, and that theſe might be viſible to them that 
came about them, they came without upper Cloaths to 
their Elections? Or, as by courteous Behaviour, Suppli- 
cation and Submiſſion, ſo by humbling themſelves in 
Nakedneſs, they gained on the Affections of the com- 
mon People ? | | 
Queſt. 50. Mi did the Flamen Dialis | Jupiter's 
Prieft ] when his Wife dyed, lay down bis Prieſtiy Dignity, 
as Leyus tells ws ? 

Sol. Is. it not for this Reaſon, becauſe he that mar- 
ries a Wife and loſes her after Marriage, is more un- 
fortunate than he that never took a Wife; for the Fa- 
mily of an unmarried Man is compleated, but the Fa- 
mily of him that is marry'd and loſeth his Wife, is not 

Vol. II. NM only 
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only incompleat but mutilated ? Or becauſe his Wife 

joins with the Husband in Conſecration, as there are 

10 many ſacred Rites that ought not to be performed un- 

1 . .8 

i leſs the Wife be preſent ; but to — imme- 

ii diately after he hath loſt the former Wife, is not per- 

1148 haps eaſie to do; and beſides, it's not convenient. 

Us Hence it was not lawful formerly to put away a Wife, 

| nor is it at this Preſent lawful, unleſs it was that Domi- 
tian in our remembrance, being petitioned, granted it to 
one. The Prieſts were preſent at the Diſſolution of Mar- 
riage, doing many terrible, ſtrange and uncouth Acti- 
ons, but thou wilt wonder leſs, if thou art informed 
by Hiſtory, that when one of the Cenſors died, his 

Partner was required to lay down his Place; when Livi- 

ws Druſus died, ZEmilins Scanurus his Colleague would 

not abandon his Government before one of the Tribune: 
of the People committed him to Priſon. 
Queſt. 51. Why was a Dog ſet before the Lares, which 
| they properly called Præſtites, but the Lares themſelves were 
| covered with Dogs Skin? 

Big Sol. Was it that * were they that preſided, 
19 and its fit that Preſidents ſhould be Keepers, and 
mould be frightful to ſtrangers (as Dogs are) but mild 

and gentle to thoſe of the Family ; or rather what 

| ſome Romans aſlert, and as ſome Philoſophers who fol- 

| low Chryſippus are of Opinion, that Evil Spirits wan- 

| | der up and down, which the Gods do uſe as publick 

tf Executioners of Unholy and Wicked Men; ſo the 

|| Lares are a certain ſort of furious and revengeful Dæ- 

1 mons, that are Obſervators of Mens Lives and Fami- 

lies, and are here cloathed with Dogs Skins, and have 

uy a Dog ſitting by them, as being ſagacious to hunt up- 
ul on the Foot, and to proſecute Wicked Men. 

1 Queſt. 52. Why do they ſacrifice a Dog to the Ghoſt cal- 

Is led Geneta, and pray that no Home-born ſhould deſcend mila, 

| If] [or a Milk Sp 

11 Sol. Is the reaſon that Geneta is a Dæmon that is em- 

| ployed about the Generation and Purgation of corrup- 

tible Things? For this Word ſignifies a certain F/ux 

and Generation, or a Birth iſſuing forth; for as the 


Greeks do ſacrifice a Dog to Hecata, fo the Romans to 
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Geneta on the behalf of the Natives : Moreover, Socrates 
ſaith, that the Argives. do ſacrifice a Dog to Elionia 
[ Lucira] to procure a Facility of Delivery; but what 
it the Prayer be not made for Men, but for Dogs pup- 
py at Home, that none of them {ſhould be of a Sheep- 
11 Nature ; for Dogs ought to be curriſh and fierce ? 
Or is it that they that are deceaſed, are meek and 
wily? Hence, ſpeaking myſtically at the beginning, 
they ſignifie their Deſires, that no Home-born ſliould 
dic, neither ought this to ſcem ſtrange which Ariſtotle 
hath wrote in the Account that he gives of the Confe- 
deracies of the Arcadians with the Lacedemonians, i. e. 
that _—_ of the T2geates ſhould be rendred placid up- 
. 8 of the Lacedemonians, i. e. that none 


Queſt. 53. Why is it that to thi- 


Day, <uhile they 


AF the Plays at the Capitol, they ſet Sardinians to Sale by 


a Cryer, and a certain old Man in way of Deriſion, 
. * > * er be- 
fore cog a Child's Bauble about his Neck, which they call 
Sol. Was it becanſe a People of the Tyſcans called 
Vejents, maintained a Fight a long time with Romulus, 
and he took this City laſt of all, and expoſed them and 
their King to Sale by an Outcry, upbraiding him with 
his Madneſs and Folly ; for that Lydians were Twſcans 
at firft, and Sardis was the Metropolis of the Lydians ; 
fo that they ſet the Vjents to Sale under the Name of 


FSardinians, and to this Day they keep up the Cuſtom in 


a way of Paſtime. 
Queſt, 54. Way do they call the Fleſb Market Macellum, 


Sol. Was 1t not by corrupting the Word ebe 

- N 4 
Cook, ſo are many other Words, as Cofiors hank pre- 
vailcd, for C and G K and T] are nigh a- kin to one 


another, and T G came more lately into ale, being 


inſerted among the other Letters by S. Carbilixs and 
now by Liſpers, and by Reaſon of 1 Stammering 
Speech, L is pronounced inſtead of R. Or this Matter 


may be made clear by a Story: Its reported, That at 
Rome there was a ſtout Man, a Robber, — had * 
many, and being taken, with much Difficulty, was 


M 2 brought 
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brought to condign Puniſhment, his Name was NMacel- 
Ius, out of whoſe Riches a publick Meat-Market was 
built, which bare his Name. | | 

Queſt. 55: Muy are the Minſtrels allowed to go about 
the City on the Ides of January, wearing Womens Apparel ? 

Sol. Is it for this Reaſon to be rehearſed ? Theſe 
Sort of Men (as it ſeems) had great Privileges ac- 
cruing to them from the Grant of King Numa, by 
Reaſon of his Godly Devotion, which Things after- 
ward being taken from them, when the Decem Jiri ma- 
naged the Government they forſook the City, whereupon 
there was a Search made for them, and one of the 
Prieſts offering Sacrifice without Muſick, made a ſuper- 
ſtitious Scruple of ſo doing; and when they returned 
not upon Invitation, but led their Lives on the River 
LTybur, a certain Freeman told the Magiſtrates pri- 
vately, that he would undertake to bring them ; and 
providing a plentifal Feaſt, as if he were to ſacrifice 
ro the Gods, he invited the Minſtrels, where was Wo- 
men-kind preſent alſo, with whom they revell'd all 
Night, ſporting and dancing ; there on a ſudden a 
Man began a Speech, and being ſurprized with a 
Fright, as if his Patron had come in upon him, per- 
ſwaded the Pipers to aſcend the Caravans that were co- 
vered all over with Skins, ſaying he would carry them 
back to Hur, but this whole Buſineſs was but 4 Tre- 
pan; for he wheeling about the Caravan, and they 
perceiving nothing by reaſon of Wine and Darkneſs, 
he very cunningly brought them all into Rome by the 
Morning ; moſt of them by reaſon of the Night Revel, 
and Drink that they were in, happened to be cloathed 
in flowred Womens Robes ; whereupon being prevail- 
ed upon by the Magiſtrates, and reconciled, it was 
decreed, that they ſhould trant through the City, on 
that "my habited after this manner. | 

Queſt. 56. Wi are they of Opinion that Matrons 
Frſt built the Temple of Carmenta, and at this Day they 
Worſhip her moſt? | 

Sol. There is a certain Tradition, that when the 
Women were prohibited the uſe of Chariots drawn by 
a Yoke of Oxen, they conſpired together, not to be gor 
Wit 
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with Child and breed Children; and in this manner to 
be revenged on their Husbands, until they had revoked 
the Decree and gratify'd them; which being done, 
Children were begot, and the Women becoming good 
Breeders, and very Fruitful, built the Temple of Car- 
menta. Some ſay that Carmenta was Evand:r's Mother, 
and going into Italy was called Themis, but as ſome 
ſay Niceſtrata; who when ſhe ſang fo:th Oracles in 
Verſe, was called Carmenta by the Latins ; for the Word 
of the Verſe they call Carmina. There arc ſome of Opi- 
nion, that Carmenta was a Deſtiny, therefore the Ma- 
trons Sacrifice to her ; the Etymology of the Word is 
carens mente | one beſides herſelf ] by reaſon of Divine 
Raptures. Hence Carmenta had not her Name from 
Carmina, but rather was called ſo npon this Account, 
being inſpired, the ſang her Oracles in Verſe. 

Queſt. 57. What is the Reaſon, that when the Women 
do ſacrifice to Rumina, they pour forth Alilkł plentifylly on 
the Sacrifices, but offer no Mine? 

Sol. Is it becauſe the Latins call a Breaſt Ruma, and 
that Tree they ſay is called Ruminalis, under which 
Lupa drew forth her Breaſt to Romulus, even as we 
call thoſe Women that bring up Children with Milk 
from the Breaſt | Breaſt-Women.] So Rumina, who 
was a Wet-Nurſe, a Dry-Nurſe, and a School-Miftreſs 
did not permit Wine, as being hurtful to the Infants. 

Queſt. 58. My do they call. ſome Senators Patres con- 
ſcripti, and others th:y call only Patres ? 

Sel. Ts not this the Reaſon, that thoſe that were 
firſt conſtituted by Romulus, they called Patres and Pa- 
tritii, as being Gentlemen, and could ſhew their Pedi- 
gree, but thoſe that were Elected afterwards from a- 
mong the Commonalty, they called Patres conſeripti? 

Queſt. 59, M was one Altar common to Hercules 
and the Muſes ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe Hercules taught Letters firſt to 
Evander's People, as Juba tells us? and it was eſteemed 
a Venereal Action of thoſe that taught their Friends 
and Relations: It was but of late that they began to 
Teach for Hire, The firſt that opened a Grammar- 


M 3 School 
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School was Sp. Carvilizs a Freeman of Carvil, the firft 
that divorced his Wife. = 

. Queſt. o. What's, the Reaſon, that of Hercules's tao 
Altars, the Women do not partake or taſte of the Things offer- 
ed on the greater? | 

Sol. Is it not becauſe Carmenta's Women come ext af- 
ter thpſe Sacrifices, and the Race of the Pinari; ſuc- 
ceeds 4 Hence they are raiſed from their Feaſts, others 
-oming in the Places are called Pinarii? Or is it upon 
*he Account of that Fabulous Story of the Coat and 
Dejanira. 

Queſt. 61. What is the Reaſon that its forbidden to Men- 
tion, Enquire after, or Name the chief Tutelary and Guar- 
d an God of Rome, whether Male or Female? which Probi- 
bition they confirm with a f. N e Tradition, reporting, 
that Valerius Suranus periſbed miſerab!y for expreſſing that 
Name. | 

Sl. Is this the Reaſon (as ſome Rom in Hiſtories 
tell us) that there being certain kinds of Evocations 
and Enchantments, with which they think their Gods 
may be invited out by their Enemies, to go away and 
dwell with them, they feared leaſt this Miſchief ſhould 
befal them for others? As the Hrians are ſaid there- 
fore to bind faſt their Images with Cords; but others 
when they will ſend any of them to Waſhing or Puri- 
fying, they require Sureties for their return; ſo that 
the Romans reckoned they had their Gad in moſt ſafe 
and ſecure Cuſtody, he being wnexpreſſible and unknown : 
Or is it as Homer hath verſified? 


The Earth all Gods in common have. 


As Men do worſhip and reverence all Gods that have 
the Earth in common; ſo the Ancient Romans obſcu- 
red the Lord of Salvation, requiring that not only 
this, but all Gods ſhould be reverenc'd by the Citizens. 
Queſt. 62. Moy among , them that are called Fecials, 
(in Greek Peace-makers) the Aſh Beavers, he that was named 
Pater Patratus cat accounted the Chiefeft ? But this muſt be 
one who bath bis Father living, and Children of his own, and 
be hath even at this time a certain Privilege and Truſt, for 
the Prætors commit to thoſe Mens Truſt the Perſons of = 
who 


1 
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ho by reaſon of Comlineſs and Beauty, ftand in need of an 
exact and chaſte Guardian- che 

Sol. Is this the Reaſon, that they muſt be ſuch whoſe 
Children reverence them, and they reverence their 
Parents? Or doth. the Name it- ſelf ſuggeſt a Reaſon ? 
For Pattatum will have a Thing to be compleat and 
finiſhed; for he whoſe Lot it is to be a Father whilſt 
his Father liveth, is (as it were) Perfecter than others. 
Or is it that he ought to be Overſeer of Oaths and 
Peace; and according to Homer, muſt ſee before and 
behind : He is ſuch an one eſpecially who hath a Son 
for whom he Conſults, and a Father with whom he 
may Conſult, 

ueſt. 63, Why is be that is called Rex Sacrorum 
(who is King of Prieſts) forbid either to take upon him the Civil 
Government, or make an Oration to the People * 

. Sol. Was it, that of old the Kings did perform the 
moſt and greateſt facred Rites, and they offered Sacri- 
fices together with the Priefts ; but when they kept 
not within the bounds of Moderation, and became 
proud and inſolent, moſt of the Grecians depriving them 
of their Authority, left to them only this part of 
their Office to ſacrifice to the Gods; but the Romans - 
caſting out Kings altogether, gave the Charge of the 
Sacrifice to another, enjoyning him neither to meddle 
with Government, nor preach to the People, ſo that 
they only allow him to conſult about the Sacrifices, 
and manage a Kingdom on the behalf of the Gods. 
Hence there being a certain Sacrifice kept by Tradition 
in the Market-place, near the Comitia, which as ſoon 
as the King LI. e. the Chief Prieſt } hath offered, he 
immediately withdraws himſelf by Flight out of the 
Market-place. 

Queſt. 64. My do they not ſuffer the Table to be quite 
voided when its taken away, but will have ſomething always 
to remain upon it? | 

Sol. What if it be that they would intimate, that 
ſomething of our preſent Enjoyments ſhould be left 
for the future, and that to Day we ſhould be mindful 
of To-morrow ? Or that they reckon it a Piece of Man- 
ners, to repreſs and reſtrain the Appetite in our pre- 

M 4 ſent 


ſent Fruitions ; for they leſs deſire abſent Things, 
who are accuſtomed to abſtain from thoſe that are pre- 
ſent; or was it a Cuſtom of Courteſie towards Houſhold 
Servants ? For they do not love ſo much to take, as to 
partake, deeming that they hold a kind of Communi- 
on with their Mafters at the Table. Or is it, that of 
ſacred Things nothing ought to be lighted as empty? 
For the Table is a ſacred Thing. 

Queſt. 65. Why doth not a Man lie at firſt with a Bride 
ehile its Light, but when it is Dark? 
Sel. Is it not for Modeſty ſake, for at the firſt Con- 
greſs he looks upon her as a Stranger to him? Or is it 
that he may be inured to go into his own Wife with 
Modeſty? Or as Solon hath wrote; let the Spouſe go 
into the Bed-Chamber gnawing a ines, that the firſt 
Salutation be not harſh and ungrateful. So the Roman 
Law-giver ſaith, If there be any thing abſurd and un- 
2 in the Body, he ſhould hide it, or becauſe In- 

amy attends unlawful Uſe of Venery, therefore the 

Lawful ſhould have certain Signs of Modeſty attending 
it. | | 

. Queſt. 66. Why wat one of the Horſe-race Rounds called 


& 


Flaminia ? | 

Sol. Is it becauſe when Haminiut, one of the Anci- 
ents, beſtowed a. Field on the City, they employed its 
Revenue on the Horſe- races, and with the overplus 
Money they repaired the Way which they call Hami- 
nia. 

neſt. 67. do they call the Rod-hearers Lifors ? 

W Is this che heater Becauſe theſe Men were wont 
to bind deſperate Bullies, and they followed Romulus 
carrying Thongs in their Boſoms? 'The vulgar Ro- 
mans ſay Alligare to bind; when the more refined in 
Speech ſay Ligare. Or is now C inſerted, when for- 
merly oy called them Litores, being Liturgi, Miniſters 
for publick Service; for ajToy until this Day is writ for 
Publick, in many of the Grecian Laws, which ſcarce 
any is ignorant of. a 

Que 68. Why do the Luperci Sacrifice a Dag? The 
Luperci are they that run up and down naked in the Lu- 
percal Plays, with ſmall Breeches on, and ſlaſh all that they 
meet <vith Aa Whips | Sol, 
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Sol. Is it not becauſe theſe Feats are done for the Pu- 
rification of the City? and they call the Month Februa- 
ry, and indeed the very Day Febrata and Febraris, on 
which they are wont to whip with Thongs, the Word 
ſignifying to cleanſe. And to ſpeak'the Truth, all the 
Grecians have uſed, and ſome do uſe to this very. Day 
a ſlain Dog for an Expiatory Sacrifice, and among other 
Sacrifices of Purification, they offer Whelps to Hecata, 
and ſprinkle thoſe that need cleanſing with the Pup- 
py's Blood, calling this kind of Puritying, Puppificatt- 
on. Or is it that Lupus is Lycus a Wolf, and Lypercales 
are Lycea, but a Dog is at Enmity with a Wolf, there- 
fore is ſacrificed on the Lycean Feſtivals? Or is it be- 
cauſe the Dogs do bark at, and perplex the Luperci as 
they ſcout about the City ? Or, is it that this Sacrifice 
is offered to Pan? for Pan loves Dogs becauſe of his 
Herds of Goats. | : 4 9154 
Queſt. 69. Why upon the Feſtival called Septimontium, 
did they obſerve to abſtain from the uſe of Chariots drawn by a 
Yoke of Oren, and even until now, they that regard Antiquity 
do ftill abſtain ? | 
Sol. They do obſerve the Sptimontium Feaſt, upon 


the Addition of the ſeventh Hill to the City, upon 


which it became Septicollis, Seven-hilled Rome. Or what 
if it be (as ſome of the Romans conjecture) becauſe the 
Parts of the City are not as yet every where connect- 
ed ? Or if this Conceit be nothing to the purpoſe, 
what if it be, that when the great Work of Building 
the City was finiſhed, and they determined to ceaſe 
the increaſing of the City any further, they reſted 
themſclves, and reſted the Cattle that bore a ſhare in 
the Labour with them, and provided accordingly, that 
they might participate of the Holyday, by Reſt: from 
Labour! Or was it that they would have all the Citt- 
zens always preſent for the Solemnity and return of a 
Feſtival, eſpecially that which was obſerved in remem- 
brance of the Compact uniting the Parts of the City; 
and that none ſhould deſert the City for whoſe fakes 


the Feaſt is kept, they were not allowed to uſe their 
Yoak-Chariots that Day? = | 


M 5 Queſt, 
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N Queſt. 70. Why do tbey call thoſe Furciferi, which were 
convict of Thefts, or any other of thoſe laviſh Crimes? 
Sol. Was it this (which was an Argument of the 
Severity of the Ancients) whenever any convicted his 
Servant of any Villany, he enjoyned him to carry the 
_ forked Piece of Timber that is under the Cart [the 
Tongue of the Cart] and to go with it through the 
next Villages and Neighbourhood to be ſeen of all, 
thar they might diſtruſt him and be aware of him for 
the future, this Piece of Wood we call a Prop, the Rc- 
mans eall it Furca a Fork, hence he that carries it about 
3x called Furcifer, a Fork-bearer. 

" Queſt. 71. Muy do they bind Hay about the Horns of 
Oxen, that are wont to puſb, that may be ſhunned by 
im that meets them ? 

Sl. It is that by reaſon of gormandizing and ſtuf- 


fog their Guts, Oxen, Aſſes, Horſes and Men become 
1 i as Sophocles ſome where ſaith, 


_ Like full fed Colt thou kicks up Heels, 
- From ſtuffed Womb, Cheeks, and full Meals. 


Therefore the Romans ſay that A. Craſſus had Hay 
about his Horns, for they that were turbulent Men to 
me Commonwealth, were wont to ſtand in awe of 
him 8 * revengeful Man, and one ſcarce to be med- 
_ led with, although afterwards it was ſaid again, that 
Car had taken away Croſſus his ney „being the 
firſt Man of the Republick that withſtood and af- 
fronted him. | 
Queſt. #2. Why would they have the Lanthorns of the 
Sooth-ſaying Prieſts < which formerly they called Auſpices, 
and now Augures) to be always open at top, and no Cover 
fo be put upon them? © 
Sol.” Is it this as the Pythagoreans do, who make lit- 
ele Things Symbols of great matters, as forbidding to 
fit down upon a Bnfhel, and to ſtir up the fire with a 
Sword: So that the Anvicnts uſed many Enigmatical 
Cercmonies, eſpecially about their Prieſts, and ſuch 
was this of the Lanthorn, for the Lanthorn is like the 
Body encompaſſing the Soul, the Soul being the light 
withinſide, and the Underſtanding and Judgment 


ought 
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yy to be always open and quick-fighted, and never 
to be ſhut up er blown out, and when the Winds blow, 
the Birds are unſettled and do not afford ſound Prog- 
noſticks, by reaſon of their wandring and irregula- 
rity in flying, by this uſage therefore they teach that 
their Sooth-ſayers muſt not prognoſticate when there 
are high Winds, but in ſtill and calm Weather, when 
they can uſe their open Lanthorns. ; 

Oueſt 73. Why were Prieſts that had Sores about them, 
forbid to uſe Divination ? 

Sol. Is not this the Reaſon, that it's a ſignificant 
Sign that whilſt they are employed about Divine Mat- 
ters, they ought not to be in any Pain ; nor have any 
Sore or Paſſion in their Minds, but to be chearful, ſin- 
cere and without Diſtraction? Or it is but rational, 
if no Man may offer an Oblation, that hath a Sore, 
nor uſe ſuch Birds for Soothſaying, that much more 
themſelves ſhould be free from theſe Blemiſhes, and 
be clean, ſincere and found, when they go about to 
inſpe& Divine Prodigies ; for an Ulcer ſeems to be a 
Mutilation and Defilement of the Body. | 

Queſt. 74. Why did Servius Tullius build a Temple 
of Small Fortune, which they call Brevis ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe he was of a mean Original, and 
in a low Condition, being Born of a Captive Woman, 
and by Fortune came to be King of Rome? Or did 
not that Change of his Condition manifeſt the Great- 
neſs of his Fortune, rather than the Smallneſs ? But 
Servius moſt of all of them ſeems to aſcribe Di- 
vine Influence to Fortune, giving thereby a Reputa- 
tion to all his Enterpriſes : For he did not only build 
the Temple of hopeful Fortune, that averteth evil, 
that is Mild, Primogenial and Maſculine : But there 
is a Temple alſo of his own proper Fortune, another 
of Fortune turning to him, another of hopcful For- 
tune, and the fourth of Virgin Fortune, and why 
ſhould any one mention any more Names? ſeeing 
there is a Temple alſo of enſnaring Fortune, which 
they name Viſcata, as it were enſnaring us when we 
are as yet afar off, and. enforcing us upon Buſineſs, 
Conſider alſo and learn that a great Matter Ae 
eflecte 
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by a ſmall Piece of Fortune, and it often falls our, 
3 a ſmall Thing be done or not done, that 
great Things are effected by ſome, or do come to 
nought: He built therefore a Temple of ſmall For- 
tune, teaching us to take Care of our Buſineſs, and 
not coutemn the Things that happen by Reaſon of 
their Smallneſs. | 

Queſt. 75. Myy did they not extinguiſh a Candle, but ſuf- 
Jered it to burn out of its own accord? 
Sol. Is this the Reaſon ; That they adorcd it, as be- 
ing related, and akin to unquenchable and eternal 
Fire. Or is it a ſignificant Ceremony, that we are 
not to kill and deſtroy any animated Creature that 1s 
barmleſs, Fire being as-it were an Animal? For it 
both needs Nouriſhment, and moves it ſelf, and when 
it's extingniſh'd it makes a Noiſe as if it were then 
Slain ? Or doth this Uſage iuftru us, that we ought 
not to make Wafte of Fire or Water, or any other 
| Neceſſary Thing that we have a Super-abundance of, 
bur ſuffer thoſe thar have need to uſe them, leaving 
them to others, when we our ſelves have no further 
Uſe for them. | | 

Queſt. 76. Mi do they that would be preferred before 
others in Gentility, wear little Moons on their Shooes ? 

Sol. Is this the Reaſon (as Cafter ſaith) that this is 
a Symbol of the Place of Habitation, that is ſaid to 
be in the Moon, That after Death, Souls ſhould have 
the Moon under their Feet again? Or was this a 
Faſhion of Renown among Families of greateſt Anti- 
quity ? Who were the Arcadians of Evander's Poſterity, 
that were called Men before the Moon: Or is it as 
many other Cuſtoms, ſo this to put Men in Mind who 
are lofty and high-minded, of the Mutability of Hu- 
man Affairs to either Side, ſetting the Moon before 
them as an Example, | 


When firſt ſhe comes from Dark to Light, 
Trimming, ber Face becomes fair Lright, 
increaſing, till ſhe's Full in ſight, 

And then Declines, leaves nowght but Night, 


Or 
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Or was this for a Doctrine of Obedience to Authority, 
that they would have us not diſcontented under it, but 
as the Moon doth willingly obey her Superior and 
conform unto him, always vamping after the Rays of 
the Sun (as Parmenides hath it) ſo they that are Sub- 
— to any Prince, ſhould be contented with their 
lower Station, in the Enjoyment of Power and Dignity 
derived from him. 

Queſt. 77. Why are they of an Opinion that the Year is 
Jupiter's, but the Months belong to Juno? 

Sol. Is it becauſe Jupiter and Juno reign over the in- 
viſible Gods, but the Sun and Moon over the viſible ? 
And the Sun verily cauſeth the Year, and the Moon 
the Months ; neither ought we to think that they are 
bare Images of them, but the Sun is very Jupiter ma- 
terially, and the Moon very Juno materially, therefore 
they name her Juno, a Fuveneſcendo, the Name ſignify- 
ing a, Thing that is new, or grows young, from the 
Nature of the Moon, and they call ber Lucina, as it 
were bright or ſhining, and they are of Opinion that 
ſhe helps Women in their natural Purgations, and 
Travel-pains, whence is that of the Poets : 

By Sea-green Pole beſet with Stars, 
By Moon that haſtens Births —— 
For they ſuppoſe that Women have the eaſieſt Travel 
at the Full of the Moon. 
Queſt. 78. What is the Reaſon that a Bird called Sinifter, 


in Sooth-ſaying is fortunate ? 


Sol. What if this be not true? But the DialeC& de- 
ludes ſo many, for they render *Aexzpoy, Siniftrum : 
But to permit a Thing is ſenere, and they ſay ſine when 
. deſire a Thing to be permitted, therefore a Prog- 
noſtick permitting an Action (being „in terium) the 
Vulgar do underſtand and call amiſs ſiniſtrum? Or is it 
as Dion ſius ſaith, When Aſcanius, the Son of Aneas, 
had pitched Battle Fr, Mexentius, a Flaſh of Light- 
ning portending Victory (as they prognoſticated) came 
on his Left Hand, and for the Future they obſerved it 
ſo; or, as ſome others ſay, that this happen'd to A- 
neas? Moreover the Thebans routing and conquering 
their Enemies by the Left Wing of the Army at 

Leuctra, 
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Leu Fra, they continued in all Battles to give the Left 
Wing the Preheminence ; Or is it rather as Juba 
thinks? to thoſe that look toward the Eaſt, the North 
Part. is on the Left Hand, which verily ſome make 
the Right Hand and Superior Part of the World. Con- 
ſider whether the Sooth-ſayers do not as it were cor- 
roborate Left-hand Things, as the weaker by Nature, 
and do intimate as if they introduced a Suppl, of thar 
Defect of Power that is in them? Or is it that they 
think that Things terreſtrial and mortal, ſtand directly 
over againſt Heavenly and Divine Things,and do con- 
3 that the Things which to us are on the Left 

and, the Gods ſend down from their Right Hand ? 

Queſt. 79. Wůy was it lawful to bring the Bones of one 
that had triumphed ( after be was dead and burnt) into 
the Ci 'Y, and lay them there, as Pyrrhus the Liparzan bath 
told ws * 

Sol. Was it for the Honour they had for the Decea- 
ſed ? for they granted, that not only Generals and o- 
ther eminent Perſons, but alſo their Off- Spring ſhould 
be buried in the Market- place, according 
and Fabricius; and they ſay when the Poſterity of theſe 
Perſons died, they were brought into the Market- place, 
and a burning Fire- brand put under them, and imme- 
diately taken away, uſing the Honorary without En- 
vy, and to ratific it, as a Thing only allowed to 


Muy did they that publickly feafted the Tri- 
umphers, humbly requeſt the Conſuls, and bs Meſſengers ſent 
did beſeech them. not to come to theiy Supper? 

| Sl. Was it that it was neceſſary to give the Su- 
preme Place and moſt honourable Entertainment to the 
Triumpher, and wait upon him home after Supper: 
whereas the Conſuls being preſent they might do ſuch 
Things to none other but they. 

Qu. 81. Why did not the Tribune of the People wear a 
purple Garment, when as each of the other Magiſtrates 
ebore one? | 

Sol. What if the Tribune is not a Magiſtrate at all ? 
Neither hath Lictors, neither fitting in Tribunal did 
he determine Cauſes, neither do they as the reſt enter 
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upon their Office at the Beginning of the Year, neither 


do they ceaſe when a Dictator is choſen, but though 
they tranſlated all magiſtratick Power to themſelves, 

et they continue ſtill, being as it were no Magiſtrates 

ut holding another kind of Rank, as ſome Rhetori- 
cians will not have a Prohibition to be Judicial Pro- 
cecding, ſeei 5 it doth ſomething contrary to Judicial 
Proceeding; for the one brings in an Action at Law, 
and gives Judgment upon it, but the other nonſuits 
it and diſmiſſeth the Cauſe: after the like manner 
they are of Opinion that Tribuneſhip is rather a 
Curb to wes. gue: þ and that it's an Order ſtanding 
in oppoſition to Government, rather than a Piece of 
Government it ſelf ; for the Tribunes Office and Au- 
thority is to withſtand the Magiſtrates Authority, even 
to curtalize his extravagant Power: May not a Man 
tell you theſe Things, and'fuch as theſe if he will uſe 
Freeneſs of Speech! For Tribuneſhip taking its Ori- 
ginal from the People; Popularity is its ſtrong Hold, 
and it's a great Thing not to carry it above the reſt of 
the People, but to be like the Citizens they have to 
do with in Geſture, Habit and Diet. State indeed be- 
comes a Conſul and a Pretor, but as for a Tribune (as 
Cajus Curio ſaith) he muſt be one that even is tram- 
pled upon, not grave in Countenance, nor difficult of 


Acceſs, nor harſh to the Rabble, but more tractable 


to them than to others. Hence it was decreed that 
the Tribune's Doors ſhould not be {hut but open Night 
and Day, as a Haven and Place of Refuge for diftreſted 
People; and how much the more condeſcending his 
outward Deportment is, by ſo much the more doth he 
en-reaſe in his Power; for they dignifie him as one of 
Publick Uſe, and to be reſorted to of all Sorts even as 


an Altar, there fore by the Reverence they give him, 
he is Sacred, Holy and Inviolable ; and when he makes 
a Publick Progreſs, it's a Law that every one ſhould 


cleanſe and purifie the Body as defiled. 
Queſt. 82. Mi before the chief Officers are Rods carried 


bound together cuith the Axes faſtned to them? 


Fol. What if it be a figvificant Ceremony, to ſhew 


> that a Magiſtrate's Anger ought not to be raſh and 


ungrounded ? 


_ 
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rounded ? Or is it that while the Rods are leiſure! 
1 they make deliberation and delay in their 
Anger, ſo that oftentimes they change their Sentence 
as to the Puniſhment ? Now whereas ſome ſort of 
Crimes are cureable,ſome uncureable, Rods correct the 
2 but the Axes are to cut off the Incorri- 

ible. 

6 Queſt. 83. What is the Reaſon that the Romans, when 
they were informed that the Barbarians called Bletonienſes, 
were about to ſacrifice a Man to the Gods, ſent for their 
Magiſtrates pretending to puniſh them, but when they made 
it appear that they did it in Obedience to a certain Law, 
they diſmiſſed them, but prohibited the like Action for the 
Future, when as they themſelves not many Years preceding, 
buried two Men and two Women alive in the Beaſi- Market, 
teuo of them were Greeks and two Gauls ? For it feems ab- 
ſurd to do this Fact themſelves, and yet to reprimand the 
Barbarians as if they had committed Prophaneneſs ? 

Sel. What if this be the Reaſon that they reckoned it 
prophane to ſacrifice a Man to the Gods, but neceſſary 
to the Dzmons.? Or were they of opinion that they 
that did ſuch Things by Cuſtom or Law, ſinned; but 
as for themſelyes they did it being enjoyned to it by 
the Sybils Books? For it's reported that one Eluia a 
Virgin riding on Horſe-back, was ſtruck with Lightning 
and caſt from her Horſe, and the Horſe found lying 
uncovered and ſhe naked, as if on ſet purpoſe her 
Coats had been turned up from her ſecret Parts, alſo 
her Shoes, Rings, Head-gear all lay ſcattered up and 
down here and there, her Tongue alſo hanging out 
of her Mouth, inſomuch that the Diviners declared, 
that it was an intollerable Diſgrace to the Holy Vir- 
gins, that it ſhould be publiſhed, and that ſome part 
of the Abuſe did touch the Cavaliers, A Servant of 
a certain Barharian Cavalier informed, That three Ve- 
ſtal Virgins, Emilia, Licinia and Martia, about the 

ſame Place were defloured, and for a long Time playcd 
the Whores with ſome Men, among whom was Bycet:uus 
the ſaid Informers's Maſter ; the Virgins being con- 
vict were puniſhed, the Fact appearing Heinons, it 
was thought meet that the Prieſt ſhould conſult ths 
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Books of the Sybils : Where there were Oracles found 
foretelling theſe Things would come to paſs for Miſ- 
chief to the Republick, and for the Averſion of the 
impending Calamity enjoyned them, to provide. two 
Gracians and two Gauls, and Bury them alive in that 
Place, in order to the appeaſing ſome Alien and Fo- 


reign Demons. 
OueRt. 84. My do they take the Beginning of the Day 


from the Midnight ? 


Sol. Is the Reaſon that the Common-weal had a 
military Conſtitution at the firſt ? For many Matters 
of Concern were managed with Lamps by Ni ht : Or 
did they make Sun-rifing the, Beginning of Buſineſs, 
and the Night for Preparation to it ? For Men 
ought to come ＋ 204 to Action, and not to be in 
Preparation when they ſhould be doing, as Miſo is 
reported to have ſaid to Chylo the Wiſe, when he was 
making a Fan in Winter. Or as the Noom-tide to 
many 1s the Time for finiſhing publick and weighty 
Affairs, ſo it ſeems meet to make Mid-night the Be- 
ginning, which Thing hath this Confirmation, that a 

oman Governour would make no League or Confe- 
deration in the Afternoon. Or is it poſſible to take 
the Beginning and End of the Day from Sun-rifing to 
Sun-ſetting, as the Vulgar meaſure the Beginnin 'S of 
the Day by Senſe, to be the firſt Appearance of the 
Sun, and take the firſt Beginning of the Night to be 
the compleat withdrawment from our Sight, whence 
we ſhall have no Equinoctial, but the Night which 
we ſuppoſe comes neareft in equality to the Day, that 
will be manifeſtly ſhorter than the Day by the Dia- 
meter of the Sun, which Abſurdity the Mathematicians 
going about to ſalve, have determined, that where 
the Center of the Sun toncheth the Horizontal Circle, 
there to be the true parting Point between Day and 
Night, which indeed contradicts Senſe ; for it will 
follow, that whilſt there is much Light above the 
Earth, yea the Sun illuminating of us that we will 
not for all this confeſs it to be Day, but that it is 
yet Night, whereas then it is hard from the Riſing 
and Setting of the Sun, to take the Beginning 5 the 
1 ay, 
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Day, by reaſon of the forementioned Abſurdities, it W + 
remains to take the Zenith and the Nadir for the Be- too 

inning, the laſt is beſt, for the Sun's Courſe from * and 


don is by Way of declination from us; but from are 
Midnight he takes his Courſe towards us, as Sunrifing rio! 
comes on, . tire 
Queſt. 8 5. Mhevefore did they not in ancient Times ſuffer eve 
Nomen to grind, or play the Cooks ? Fo 
Sol. Happily, becauſe they remembred the Covenant che 
that they made with the Sabines; for after they had me! 
rob'd them of their Daughters, and fighting many per 
Bartles beeame reconciled, am other Articles of Dis 
Agreement this was recorded, that a Wife was not the 
to grind nor play the Cook for a Roman Husband. mo! 
Gueſt. 86. Why do they not marry Wives in the Month ſact 


of May ? | 
Sol. Is this the Reaſon, becauſe "ror is between and 


April and June, concerning which Months they have firn 
an Opinion, thar that is ſacred to Venus, this 8 0 
both of them being Nuptial Gods, they either take an 1p 
Opportunity a little before May, or tarry till it be S 


over ? Or is it that in this Month they offer the great - for 


eſt Expiatory Sacrifice; for now they caſt the * Gro: 
of Men from a Bridge into the River, formerly Men the 
themſelves; moreover, becauſe its by Law required C 
that the Flaminica, the reputed Prieſteſs of uno ſhould of 
be moſt ſourely ſullen, during the time, neither to 5 
waſh or trim up her ſelt? Or is it becauſe the vulgar tho! 
Latins in this Month purify themſelves from the dead ? and 
And therefore perhaps they worſhip Mercury in this did 
Month, who from Maja derives his Name: Or as ſome by 
ay, Mains elder, June as it were Junior younger, it v 
taking its Name from younger Age ? For Youth is _ this 
more ſuitable to Matrimony, as Euripides hath ſaid, , 8 
But old Age don't permit Cypreſs to joy, 2 ad, 
— For old Men always Venus doth annoy; F 7 


therefore they marry not in May, but tarry till June, bec: 
which is preſently after May. {| 

' Queſt. 87. Muy do they part the Hair of Women when bro! 
they are married with the Point of a Spear ? 5 q 
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it 4 Sol. What if it be a ſignificant Ceremony, that they 


e- _*© took their firſt Wives in Marriage by force of Arms 
m and War: Or that they may inſtruct them, that they 
m are to dwell with Husbands that are Soldiers and War- 
8 rionrs, that they ſhould put on ſuch Ornamental At- 

tire that is not luxurious or laſcivious, but plain, as 
er even Lirureus commanded that all the Gates and 

Tops of Houſes ſhonld be bnilt with Saw and Hat- 
nt chet, and to uſe no other ſort of Workmens Inſtru- 
ad ment about them, yea he rejected all Gayety and Su- 
1y perfluity : Or doth this Action parabolically intimate 
of Divorce, as that Marriage can be diſſolved only by 
ot the Sword ? Or is it that moſt of theſe Nuptial Cere- 


monies are _— to Juno? for a Spear is decreed 
ith ſacred to Juno, and moſt of her Statues are ſupported 
by a Spear, and ſhe is Sirnamed the Quiritis Goddeſs, 
en and a Spear of old was called Qxiris, wherefore they 


ve . firname Mars, Quirinus. 
no, Queſt. 88. Why do they call the Store that is laid out 
an upon the publick Plays Lucar ? 
be Sol. Ts it — there are many other Repoſitories 
at- for the Gods about the oy which they call Luci, 
es Groves, and the Revenue of thoſe they expend upon 
on the ſaid Plays? 
ed Queft. 89. Wi do they call the Quirinalia the Feaſt 
11d of Fools. 
to Sol. Was it becauſe they ſet apart that Day for 
zar thoſe that were unacquainted with their own Tribes 
d ? and Courts as Juba ſaith : Or was it for them that 
his did not facrifice as the reſt did in the Fornicals, 
me | by reaſon of Buſineſs, or long Journies, or Ignorance, 


zer, itt was allowed to them to ſolemnize that Feaſt upon 
\ is this Day. | 

© Queſt. 90. What is the Reaſon when there is a Sacrifice 

to Hercules, they mention no other God, and no Dog appears 

within the encloſure, as Varro ſaith ? 

Sol. Is the Reaſon of their naming no other God, 

une, _ becauſe they are of Opinion that Hercules was but a 

half God, and Evander built an Altar to him and 

hen brought him a Sacrifice, whilſt he was yet here among 

Men? And of all Creatures he had moſt Enmity to a 

Sole Dog, 
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Dog, for this Creature always held him hard to it, 
as did Cerberus; and that which moſt of all prejudiced ©” 


him, was when Liqmmius the Son of neus was ſlain | 
for a Dog's ſake, by the Hippecondite, he was neceſſi- 


tated to take up the Cudgels, and as he loſt many 
others of his Friends, ſo his Brother [phciles. 

Queſt. 91. Why was it unlawful for the Patricii to 
awell about the Capitol? 

Sol. Was it becauſe 1M. Manlius whilſt he dwelt there 
affected arbitrary Government? Upon whoſe account 
the Family came under an Oath of Abjuration, that 
no Manlius ſhould for the Future bear the Name of 
Marcus. Or was this an ancient Suſpicion ? for the 
Potent Men would never leave calumniating Publicela 
a moſt ge Man (yet the Popularity ſuſpecting 
him) till he had pluckt down his Houſe , which 
ſeemed to hang over the Market-place. 

Queſt. 92. Why do they put on a Garland of Oaken 
Leaves on him that ſaves a Citizen in Battle? 

Sol. Is it becauſe it's eaſie to find an Oak every 
where in the Military Zxpeditions ? Or is it becauſe a 
Crown 1s ſacred to Vabte, and uno? Who in their 
opinion are the City Guardians? Or was it an Ancient 
Cuſtom 3 the Arcadians, who are ſomething a- 
kin to the Oak ? For they repute themſelves the firſt 
Men produced of the Earth, as the Oak among the 


Vegetables, | 

elt 93. My do they for the moſt part uſe Vultures 
for Sooth-ſaying ? | | | 

Scl. Was this the Reaſon, becauſe twelve Vultures, | 
appeared to Romulus upon the Building of Rome? Or | 
that of all Birds this is leaſt frequent and unwonted! 
For it's not caſie to meet with young Vultures, but 
they fly to us unexpect aly from ſome. remote Parts; 
therefore the Sight of them is portentous: Or learn- 
ed they this from Hercules? If Herodotus ſpeak true, that 
Hercules rejoyced moſt in the Beginning of an Enter: 
prize, at the Sight of a Vulture, being of opinion, that 
a Vulture was the juſteſt of all Birds of Prey; for fi-ſt 
he meddles not with any living Creature, neither 

doth he deſtroy any Thing that hath breath 1 as of 

| | agles, 
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it, PF Fagles, Hawks and Owles do, but lives only upon dead 
ced f Carcaſſes, and next that he paſſeth by all thoſe of his 
lain kind (. e. Birds); for none ever ſaw a Vulture feeding 
eſſi- on a Bird, as Eagles and Hawks, which do for the 


any moſt part purſue Birds, as themſelves be, and ſlay 
them even as AÆAſculus hath ity 


1 fo 
A Bird that preys on Birds, how can't be Clean ? 
ere | 
bunt And verily this Bird is not pernicious to Men, for it 


that neither deſtroys Fruits nor Plants, nor is hurtful to 
2 of any tame Animal. Moreover if it be (as the Es 
the t#ixns fabulouſly pretend) that the whole kind of them 
icela 1s of the Female Sex, and that they Conceive by the 
ting Reception of the Eaſt-wind into their Bodies, as the 
hich Trees do by receiving the South; it's moſt probable, 
that very certain and found Prognoſticks may be made 
aken from them; whereas in other Birds (there being fo 
many Rapines, — — and Purſuits about Copulation) 
very there are great Diſturbances and Uncertainties attend- 
aſe a * them. 


their veſt. 94. For what Reaſon is Kſculapins Ii, Temble 
cient placed without the City? 
g a- Sol. Was it becauſe they reckoned it a wholſomer 
firſt kind of Living without the City than within? For 
the the Greeks have placed the Edifices belonging to Æſcu- 
lapius, for the moſt part, on Clean and High Places. 
ture. Or is it, That they ſuppoſe that God was fetched 
from Epidaur; for Aſculapius his Temple is not cloſe 
ures, by the City, but at a great diſtance from it? Or is it, 
? Or | hat by a Dragon that went on Shore out of a trireme 
ted! Gally into the Iſland, and diſappearing, they think 
„but the God himſelf intimated to them the Place of build- 
arts; 5 wg his Temple ? 


earn > Queſt. 95. Why was it ordained that they that ere 
„that cleanſed ſbould abſtain from Pulſe ? 
nter- Sol. Was it upon the ſame Account that the Pytha- 


that © goreans. abominate Beans Addvess and zeig. (the 
e fiſt © ſmall Peaſe, or grey Peaſe) as being allied in Name 
ither to and and öpeg O- [ Oblivion, + or Hell? } Or was it, 
it, as becauſe they uſed Pulſe for the mod part in their 
agles, Compota- 


wn 
DF. 
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Compotations and Invocations of the Dead? Or rather Pro 
was it, becauſe they ſhould bring empty and ſlender in! 
Bodies to their Purifications and Expiations ? For] thei 
Pulſe are windy, and cauſe a great deal of Excrements | 
that require purging off. Or is it-becauſe they irri- 
tate Lechery, by Reaſon, of their flatulent and windy | 
Nature ? 

Queſt. 96. Why do they inflit no other Puniſhment on 
Vogal Virgins, <wben they are defiled, than burying them | 
alive: ; 
Sel, Is this the Reaſon, becauſe they burn the Dead; 
and to bury her by Fire, who hath not preſerved Sa. 
cred the Divine Fire, would be Unjuſt ? Or was it, 
That they judg'd it a wicked Act, to cut off a Perſon 
ſanctified by the greateſt Ceremonial Purification, 
and to lay Hands on a Holy Woman, and thereforc 
they contrivid a Machine for her to die in of her 
ſelf, and let her down into a Vault made under 
Ground, where was placed a Candle burning, alſo © i 
ſome Bread, and Milk, and Water, and then the Den 
was covered with Earth on top; neither by this exe. 
crable Manner of devoting them, are they exempt from 
Dzmon Worſhip, but to this Day the Prieſts going to 
the Place, perform Purgatory Rites. 

Queſt. 97. What is the Reaſon, that at the Horſe Race 
on the Ides of December, the lucky Hovſe that beats 
ſacrificed as ſacred to Mars, and a certain Man cutting 
off his Tail, brings it to a Place called Regina, and be 
ſmears the Altar with the Blood of it; but for the Head, 
one Party coming down from the Way called Sacred, anotir 
from that called Saburra, do fight ? 

Sol. Whether was it (as ſome ſay) that reckoning * 
that Troy was taken by a Horſe, they puniſh a Horſc, 
as being the * 


Renowned Trojan Race commixt with Latin Boys. 


Or 1s it becauſe a Horſe is a fierce, warlike and mar 
rial Beaſt, therefore they do ſacrifice to the Gods the 
Things that are moſt acceptable and ſuitable ; and“ 
he that conquers is offered, becauſe Victory and |: 

| Prowels f 
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ather Þ Proweſs doth belong to that God, or rather, to ſtand 
nder in Battle is the Work of God? And they that keep 
For] their Ranks and Files, do conquer thoſe that do not 
ments | keep them, but fly, and Swiftnels of Foot is puniſhed 
irri- Was the Page to,.Cowardiſe; and hereby it's ſignifi- 
indy |: cantly taught, that there is no Safety to them that run 
away. WF 

at on © Quelt. 98. What is the Reafon that the Cenſors entring 
them | upon their Office, do nothing before they have provided Meat 


ead ; 
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2 for the facred Geeſe, and poliſhed the Statue? 

Sol. Is this the Reaſon, That they begin with thoſe 
Things that ſavour of moſt Frugality, and ſuch Thi 

4 that want not much Charge and Trouble? Or is it in 
Z grateful Commemoration of what theſe Creatures did 
of Old, when the Gault invaded Rome, and the Bar- 
+ barians ſcaled the Walls of the Capitol by Night; the 
Geeſe were ſenſible of it, when the Dogs were aſleep, 
they with their Gaggling awaked the Watch ? Or ſee- 
ing the Cenſors are the Conſervers of ſuch things as 
are of greateſt and moſt neceſſary Concern, to over- 
ſee and narrowly inſpect them (viz.) the publick Sa- 
- crifices, Lives, Mauners and Diet of Men, they pre- 
: ſently ſet before their Conſideration the moſt Vigilaut 
7 


* 
. 
+ 
4 


Creature, and by the Watchfulneſs of theſe, they in- 
ſtruct the Citizens not to diſregard or negle& Sacred 
Things. As for the Poliſhing of the Statue it's ne- 
ceſſary, for the Minium (wherewith they of Old co- 
loured the Statues) ſoon Fades. 
Queſt. 99. What is the Reaſon, that of the Prieſts 
: they depoſe any one that is condemned, or baniſh:d, and ſul- 
* ſtitute another in his Room, but remove not the Augur from 
* bis Prieſthood ſo long as he lives, though he be convicted of 
* the greateſt Crimes? They call them Augurs who are employ- 
ea in Soothſaying. 
Sol. Is the Reaſon (as ſome ſay) that they will have 
none to know the Myiterics of the Prieſts, who is not 
a Prieſt? Or that the Augur is bound by Oath to diſ- 
cover to none the Management of Sacred Things; 
therefore they refuſe to abſolve him from his Oath, 
+ When he is reduced to a private Capacity? Or is it 
that an Augur is not a Title of Honour aud Dignity, 
| but 


— 


"js 


but of Skill and Art? It's therefore the like Caſe to 0 
depoſe a Muſician from being a Muſician, or a Phyſi- n 
cian from being a Phyſician, with that of prohibiting If 
a Diviner from being a Diviner ; ſeeing they cannot 8 
take away his Faculty, though they deprive him of 4 
the Title. Moreover they do not ſubſtitute Augurs, F 


becanſe they will keep to the Number of Augurs that it 
were at the Beginning. | 0 7 6 8 
Queſt, 100. What is the Reaſon, that in the Ides o, 
Auguſt (which at firft they called Sextile) all the Men . 
and Maid-Servants Jeaft, but the Women make it moſt of 
their Buſineſs to waſh and purge their Heads ? | 
Sl. Was it that King Servius about this Day was fu 
Born of a captive Maid-Servant? Hence the Servants ta, 
have a vacation time from Work; but to rinſe the 
Head, was a thing that took its Original from a Cuſtom f 
of the Maid-Servants upon the Account of the Feaft, til 
* oy came to be Free-Women. A 2 
neſt. 101. Why do t nifie their Boys with Neck - 
laces, which they Bulls? Felt ry ff | 4 
Sol. What if this were for the Honour of the Wives 
which were taken by Force? For as many other Things, 
ſo this might be one of the Injunctions laid on their 
Poſterity. Or did they it in Honour of T. m__ Man- 


F 
hood? For its reported of him, that whilſt he was 3 
but a Boy, being engaged in a Battle againſt the L:- * 
tins and Tuſcans, charging his Enemies, he fell from his — 
Horſe, yet animating thoſe Romans which were enga- 5 = 
ged in the Charge, he led them on conragiouſly; | ; * 
the Enemies were put to a remarkable Rout, and 6Ooοο N Ke | 
Slain; whereupon he had this Badge of Honour be- e 
ſtowed upon him by his Father the King, Or was it, * 


| that by the Ancients, it was neither lewd nor diſno- 
i nourable to lie with beautiful Slaves (as now the Co- ., : 
| medies teſtifie) but they reſolvedly abſtain from fre- 
it born Servants ; and, leaſt by coming accidentally on ; 
| naked Boys, they ſhould ignorantly tranſgreſs, the | ;, Q 
Free Boys wore this Mark of Diſtinction? Or was this!“ ; 
4 Phylactery of good Order, and after a manner, a4 
Curb of Incontinency; they being aſhamed to pretend |? 
to Manhood before they have put h ef . 
| ren! 
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Children? That which they ſay, who follow Varro, is 
not probable ; (br.) That Boulle by the Holians is cal- 
led Bolla, and this is put about Children as a teaching 
Sign of good Counſel. But conſider, whether they 
| do not wear it for the Moon's fake: For the viſible 
FToace of the Moon, when its kalved, is not ſphærical, 
its horned and diſh-like (as Empedorles ſuppoſeth) as 
to that Part which is the Subject of Light. 


of Queſt. 102. Why do they name Boys at Nine Days Old, 
fen Girls at Eight. | 
of 1 Fol. Perhaps its a natural Reaſon, (viz.) That Girls 


are forwarder, for the Female grows up and comes to 
full Stature and Perfection before the Male; but the 


— take the Day after the Seventh, becauſe the Seven | 
is dangerous to Infants, by reaſon of the Navel-ſtring, | 
the g 
om or with many it falls off at Seven Days Old, and un- 
aft til it falls oft, an Infant is more like a Plant than an 
. Animal. Or is it, as the Pythagoreans reckon, (viz.) 
«>. the even Number the Feminine, and the odd Number 
the Maſculine ? For its a fruitfal Number, and excels 
Le the Even 1n reſpect of its Compoſition. And if theſe 
* Numbers be divided into Unites, the Even, like a Fe- 
; male, hath an empty Space in the Middle, the odd 


Number always leaves a Segment to fill up the Middle, 
wherefore this is fit to be compared to the Male, that 
to the Female? Or is it thus? That of all Numbers 
Nine is the firſt ſquared Number made of Three, 
which is an odd and perfect Number: But Eight is 
4 the ficit Cube made of 'I'wo, an even Number, whence 

2 Male onght to be Square, ſuperexcelling and com- 

2 pleat; but a Woman like a Cube conſtant, a good 

Hcuſe-wife, and no gadding Goſſip. This alſo may 
as 1ty be added, That as Eigkt is a Cube from the Root 
Ivo, and Nine a Quadrat from the Root Three, ſo 
the Female makes nie of two Names, and the Males 


- 
apt BN SC: nee e — 


free- of Three. 
on Ke | 
Y he Queſt. 103. Muy do they call thoſe whoſe Fathers are not 
) his Lon, Spurius? | 
SL o Seel. Is it not verily as the Grecians ſuppoſe, and as 
= the R'etoricians ſay in their Determinations, be- 


cauſe that they arc begot of ſome promiſcuous and 
Vol. II. F , N F e 
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common Sperm. But Sprrins is found among farmer 
Names, as Sextus, Deci mus, Cajus, neither do the Ro- 
mans write all the Letters of the firſt Name, but one 
Letter, as T. for Titus, L. for Lucius, M. for Marcus; 
or with two Letters, as Ti. for Tiberius, Cn. for Cnesg; 
or with three, as Sex. for Sextus, and Ser. for Servins, 
and Spurius is of thoſe that are written with two Let- 
ters, Sj. and with theſe Letters they write without 
Father, S. for ſine, and P. for patre, which truly hath 
cauſed ſome miſtake, when as Hurius and ſine patre are 
writ with the ſame Letters. Moreover we may meet 
with another Reaſon, but its more abſurd. They 
ſay, that the Sabines called the Privitics of a Woman 
Spurius; therefore they call him fo, by way of Re- 
proach, who is born of a Woman unmarried and un- 
eſpouſed. 
Queſt. 104. M/hy did they call Bacchus, Pater liber? 
Sol. Was the Reaſon becauſe they make him, as it 
were, the Father of Liberty to Tipplers? For molt 
Men become very audacious, and are filled with 
too much licentious Prattle, by Reaſon of too much 
Drink. Or is this it, That he hath ſupplied them 
with a Libamen, a Drink-Offering ? Or is it as Alex- 
ander hath ſaid, That Bacchus is called Eleutherins, 
from his having his Abode about Eleuthera, a City of 
Bœotia? 
neſt. 105. For what Cauſe was it, that on high Hol 
Days, it was not a Cuſtom for Virgins to marry, but Widows 
did marry then? 
Fol. Is the Reaſon (as Varro ſaith) That Virgins, 
forſooth, are married Weeping: but Women with 
joyful Glee ? For People are to do nothing of a Holy- 


A en —ů 


day with a heavy Heart, nor by Compulſion. Or ra- 


ther, Is it, becauſe irs decent for Virgins to marry 
with more than a few preſent, but for Widows to 
marry with a great many preſent is undecent ? For the 
firſt Marriage is zealouſly affected, the ſecond to be 
deprecated, yea, they are aſhamed, while their fri 
Hus band lives, to marry a ſecond Husband, and when 
they die they lament them: Hence they are plealcs 


more with Silence than with Tumults and pompous = 
Doings; 
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' Doings 3 the Feaſts too do attract the Generality of 
People to them, that they cannot be at Leiſure for 
ſuch Wedding Solomnities. Or was it; that they that 
rob d the Sabines of their Daughtersthat were Virgins, 
on the Feaſt-day raiſed thereby a War, and looked 
therefore upon it as unlucky, to marry Virgins on 
Holy-days ? Nan 14645 + AC Dry. 
Queſt. 106. Why do the Romans «worſhip Fortuna Pri- 
migenia, Fortune firſt born? 1 
Sol. Was it becauſe Servius being by Fortune born 
of a Servant Maid, came to rule King in Ros with 
great Splendor ? And this is the Suppoſition of moſt 
Romins. Or rather is it, That Fortune hath beſtowed, 
on Rome its ſelf, its very Original and Birth? Or may 


not this Matter require a more Natural and Philoſo- 


phical Reaſon: Even that Fortune is the Original of 
all Things? Nature it ſelf was produced out of ſome- 
thing that came by Fortune, inſomuch that Things 
3 come by Chance, fall into an Order among them- 
elves. 1 
QQueſt. 107. Wy do the Romans call Bacchus his Ar- 
tificers, Hiſtriones, Stage-Players ? | 
Sol. Is it for the Reaſon which C. Rufus tells us? 


For they ſay, That in ancient Time C. Szulpitizes and 


Licinins Holo, being Conſuls, the Peſtilence raging in 


Rome, all the Actors upon the Stage were cut off, 
wherefore upon the Requeſt of the Romans, many and 


good Artiſts came from Heirria, among whom he 
that excelled in Fame, and had been longeſt experienced 
on the Publick Stages, was called Hiftrus, and from 
him they named all the Stage-Players. 

Queſt. 108. Ny do not Men marry Women that are 
near a=kin ? | 


Sol. Is this the Reaſon, That they deſign, by Mar- 


Triage, to augment their Family Concerns, and to pro- 
cure many Relations, by giving Wives to Strangers, 
and marrying Wives out of other Families? Or do 
they ſuſpect that the Contentions that would: happen 
among Relations upon Marriage, would deſtroy even 
Natural Rights? Or is it, That conſidering that 


ives, by reafon' of Weakneſs, ſtand in need of ma- 
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ny Helpers, . they would nor have near a-kin marry 
together, that their own Kindred might ſtand by 
them, when their Husbands wrong them ? 

Queſt. 109. Why is it not lawſul for the High-Prisſt 
of Jupiter, which they call Flamen Dialis, to touch Meal 
or Leaden? 

Sol. Is it becauſe Meal is imperfe&t and crude Nou- 
riſhment! For the Wheat neither hath continued 
what it was, neither is it made into Bread as it muſt 
be, but it hath loſt the Faculty of Seed, and hath not 
attained to Uſefulneſs for Food. Wherefore the Poet 
hath named Meal, by a Mctaphor, as it were Corn 
that 1s ſpoiled and deſtroycd by grinding ; Leaven, as 
it's made by Corruption, ſo it corrupts the Maſs that 
it is mingled with, for its made thereby looſer and 
weaker, and Fermentation is a kind of Corruption, 
which if it be overmuch, it makes the Bread ſourc, 
and ſpoils it. 

Qucſt. 110. Why is the ſame High Prieft forbid to tout. 
raw Hp? 

Sol. Is it becauſe Cuſtom makes them averſe enough 
to raw Fleih? Or tor, that the ſame Reaſon that makes 
them averic.to Meal, doth allo make them averſe to 
Fleſh; for its neither a Living Creature, nor drett 
Food. , Roaſting or boiling being an Alteration and 
Change, it inverts its Form, but freſh and raw Flcth 
offers not a pure and unpolluted Object to the Eye, 
but ſuch as is offenſive to the Eyc, and like that of a 

Raw Wound. 

Queſt. 111. Why do they require the Prieſt to at- 


flain jrom a Dog and a Goat, neither to touch or name 


them © 


and Stink of a Goat? Or that they ſuſpected it to be 
a diſeaſed Creature! For it ſeems this Animal is more 
ſeized with the Falling Sickneſs than other Creatures, 
and contagious to them that ear or touch it, While 
it hath this Diſeaſe; they ſay, the Cauſe is the Strait: 
neſs of the Wind-pipe, often intercepting the Breath, 
a Sign of which they make the ſmallneſs of thcir 
Voice to be; for it happens to Men that are Epilep 

| ical, 


Sol. Was it that they abominated the Laſciviouſuc!s | 
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tical, that they utter a Voice ſounding much like 
the Bleat of a Goat. Now in a Dog there may 
be leſs of Laſciviouſneſs and of. an ill Scent; al- 
though ſome ſay, that a Dog is not permitted to go 
into the High Streets of Athens, no not into the Iſland 
Delium, by Reaſon of their open Coition, as if. Kine, 
Swine and Horſcs did uſe Coition in Bed-Chambers, 
but not openly and lawleſly. They acknowledge the 
true Reaſon to be, becauſe a Dog is a quarrelſome 
Creature, therefore they expel Dogs out of Sanctua- 
ries and Sacred Temples, giving ſafe Accels to Suppli- 
ants for Refuge; wherefore it is very likely, that the 
Prieſt of Fupiter, being an animated and ſacred Image, 
N for Refuge to Petitioners and Suppliants, doth 

aniſh or fright away none, for which Canſe a Conch 
was ſet for him in the Porch of the Houſe, and they 
that fell on their Knees before him, had Indemnity. 
from Stripes or Puniſhment that Day, and if one in 
Fetters came and addreſſed he was unlooſed, bur 
bound Priſoners they brought not ftom abroad in at 
the Door, but let them down from the Roof of the 
Houſe ; it would be therefore no Advantage that he 
ſhould carry himſelf ſo Mild and Courteous, if there 
were a Dog at the Door, ſcaring and frighting them 
that petition for Sanctuary: Neither did the Anc « nts 
at all repute this Creature Clean, for he is offered in 
Sacrifice to none of the Celcſtial Gods, but being 
ſent to Hecata, an Infernal Goddeſs, at the Three- 
crols way for a Supper, takes a ſhare in averting Ca- 
lamitics, and in Expiations. In Lacedezovia they cut 
Puppies in pieces to Mare, that moſt cruel God. In 
Ecotia publick Expiation is made by paſſing between 
the Parts of a Dog divided in twain. But the Romans 
lacrifice a Dog in the cleanſing Month, on the Feaſt- 
day of Purgatory, which they call Lupercalia. Hence 
it was not without Cauſe to prohibit them, whole 
Charge it was to worſhip the Higheſt and Holieſt 


Cs from making a Dog familiar and cuſtomed to 
them. 


N 3 Queſt. 
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Queſt. 113. What i; the Reaſon that à Prieft of Jupi- 
ter # forbid to touch an Tvy, or to paſs over that way, that 
is overſpread with Vine Branches? «Hed 
Fol., Is it not of the like Nature, as not to cat in a 
Chaot, nor to fit upon a pair of Scales, nor ſtep over 
Brooms ? Not that the Pythagoreans do dread and refrain 
from theſe Things, but they prohibit” other things 
by theſe; for to go under a Vine hath reference to 
Wine, becauſe its not lawful for a Prieſt to be drunk, 
for the Wine is above the Heads of thoſe that are 
d:unk, and they are depraved and debaſed thereby: 
Whereas it is requiſite that they ſhould be above Plea- 
ſure and conquer it, bat not be ſubdued by it. As 
for the Ivy, it being unfruitful and uſeleſs to Men, 
as alſo infirm, and by reaſon of its Infirmity, ſtands 
in nced of other Frees to climb upon, though by its 
Shadow, and Sight of its Greenneſs, it doth betwitch 
the Vulgar : Whar if they jadge it not convenient, 
that a Diviner ſhould have any inſignificant Thing in 
his Houſe, and be perplexed with that which takes up 
Ground, and is pernicious to other Plants that bears 
it up; Hence [xy is forbidden to the celeſtial Prieſts, 
and neither at Athens in Funo's Sacrifices, nor at The- 
bes in thoſe belonging to Venus, can any wild [oy be 
ſeen, though in Fharmacys and Bacchanals (which are 
Services for the moſt part performed in the dark) it is 
to be found. Or was this a Symbol of the Prohibition 
of Revels and Sports of Bacchus? For Women that 
were addicted to Bacchanal Sports, preſently ran to the 
Ie and pluck'd it off, tearing it in pieces with their 
Hands, and gnawing it with their Months, ſo that 
they are not altogether to be disbelieved that ſay, it 
hath an infatuating and delirating Spirit in ir, tranſ- 
porting, and bereaving of the Senſes. and that alone 
y it ſelf it introduceth Drunkenneſs without Wine, 
to thoſe that have an caſic Inclination to Exthuſiaſin. 
Queſt, 113. My are not thoſe Prieſts allowed to tak! 
upon them, or attempt Civil Authority, but for Honour ſake 
have a Lictor, a ſella curulis, as it were in ſom? kind of 
Retribution, that they are excluded the Magiſtracy ? 
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Sal. Was it becauſe in ſome Places of Greece the 
Dignity of Prieſt hood was equal with King-ſhip, and 
therefore they deſigned not ordinary Perſons to be 
Prieſts? Or rather, becauſe they have therefore ap- 
pointed Office-Employments, whereas the Charge of 
Kings is immethodical and indefinite, it would not be 
poſſible, if both fell out at the ſame time, that he 
ſhould be able to attend both, but muſt of neceſſity 
negle& one (both preſſing together upon him) ſome- 
times neglect the Worſhip of God, and ſometimes in- 
jure the Subjects. They that make inſpection into 
civil Government, ſee that there is no leſs Neceſſity 
thau Power attending the Adminiſtration. For the 
Ruler of the People { whom Hippocrates calls a Phyſi- 
clan) doth fee weighty Matters, and hath to do with 
weighty Matters, and from other Mens Calamities bY 
cures his own proper Troubles, ſo they thought him 
not ſacred enough to ſacrifice to the Gods, and manage 
the Sacrifices, being preſent at the Condemnation 
and Execution of Citizens, and often of ſome of 
his own Kindred and Family, which things often 
happened to Brutus 
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Greek QUESTIONS : 


Tranſlated from the G reck, by Iſaac Chaun- 
cy, E. Col. Medic. Lond. 
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Queſt. 1. HO are they, at Epidaurus, called Co- 
nipodes and Artymi ? 

Sol. The Managers of the Affairs of the Common- 
wealth were 180 Men; out of theſe they elected Se- 
nators, which they called Artymi; the moſt Part of 
the Common People were converſant in Husbandry, 
theſe they called Conitodes, becauſe (as may be ſup- 
poſed) they were known by their dirty Feet, when 
they came into the City, _ 

Queft. 2. What Woman was that among the Cumans, 
called Onobatis ? 

Sol. This was one of the Women taken in Adulte- 
ry, which they brought into the Market-place, and 
ſer her npon a certain Stone to be ſeen of all, from 
thence they took her and ſet her cn Aſs-back, and 
led her round about the City, and afterwards ſet her 
up again upon the Stone, Icading the reſt of her Life 
under Diſgrace; her they called Onobati;, [ the. Wo- 
man that rode upon an Afs;] hence they abominated 
the Stone as unclean. There was allo a certain Magi1- 
ſtrate among them, called P/yla&es, [a Conſcrvatoc; 
he that had this Office, for the reſt of his time, kept 
the Priſon; but at the Nocturnal Convention of the 
Senators, he came into the Council, and laying Hands 
on the Kings, led them forth, and detained them in 
Cuſtody, until the Senate had determined concerning 
them, whether they had acted unrighteouſly or no, 
vho paſſed Sentence in Private. 

Queſt. 3. Who are Hypocaultria among the Solenſes ? 
Sol. 
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Sol. They call the She-Prieſt of Minerva fa,..becauſe 

ſhe offers certain Sacrifices and Oblations for the a- 

verting of impending Calamitics. 72 

Queſt. 4. Who are the Amnemones ameng the Cnidi- 
ans, and who is Apheſter ? 

Sol. The Sixty Men choſen for Prelates, from among 
the Nobles, which they uſed for Chief. ſuſtices [ Bi- 
ſhops] and principal Counſellors for Life, in Matters 
of greateſt Concern, they called Amnemones, (as a Man 
may ſappole) becauſe they were not accountable to 
any for what they did, or verily (rather in my Opt- 
nion) becauſe they were Men carrying much Buſine!s 
in their Memories, and he that craved their Judgment 
was called Apheſter. 5 = 

Queſt. 5. Wlo were the Chreſti among tle Arcadians 
and Lacedæmonians? SS IV 

Sol. When the Lacedemonians were agreed - with the 
Tegeats, they made a League with them, and fer up a 
common Pillar at A/pherm, upon which this is writ- 
ren, among other Things, Drive out them 14-ſeans 
from your Borders, and make none of them Chreſti, i. c. 
Good. Ariſtotle interpreting this, ſaith, That none of 
the Tageats ought to be flain, that endeavourcd to bring 
Aid to the Lacedemonians. 

Queſt. 6. Who. is Crithologus among the Opnntians ? 

Sol. The moſt: of the Greeks did uſe Barley ar their 
ancicnt Sacrifices, when the Citizens cttcred their 
Firſt Fruits, now they called him Crithe{ozus, who 
preſided over the Sacrifices, and received the Flint 
Fruits. They had two Prieſts, one that had the chiet 
Charge of the Divine Things, the other of Demus 
nick Affairs. n 

Queſt. 7. Mat Sort of thin Clouds are the Plojades? 

Sol. Showring Clouds which were carried up and 
down, for the moſt part they called Plojzd-s, as Theo- 
phraſtus hath ſaid expreſsly in his Fourth Book of 
Meteors; whereas indeed the Plojades are thoſe 
Clouds which have a Conſiſtency, and are not ſo move- 
able, but as to colour white, which diſcover a Kind 
of different Matter, neither very watry nor very 


N 5 


2 eſt. 
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-*Qr#ft. 8. No is Platychetas among the Bœotians? 
SY, They that had neighbouring Houſes, or þor- 
dering Fields, uſing the Z2/ick Dialea, they call ſo, 
all \ich who dwelt neareſt. I will add vide Rylngz out 
of the The/mophylachian Las, ſeeing there are many 
[ Here it is wanting.! | 
Queſt. 9. ho is he among the People of Delphos, who 
is _ Hoſioter? And why do they call one of the Months 
Byſius? | | 
i "Sol. They call the flain Sacrifice Hoſioter, when the 
11 Hoſius {the Holy one] is declared. I'here are five of 
Wi [if theſe Holy ones for Life, and theſe tranſact many 
1h Things with the Prophets, and ſacrifice together with 
100 them, ſuppoſing that they deſcended from Deucalion. 
| The Month B verily, as many think, is the ſame 
14 wich Pyyſius LNatural] for its in the Beginning of 
30 the Spring, when moſt Things do ſprout and put forth 
10 Buds; but this is not the true Reaſon: For the Delp/; 
4 do not uſe B for Ph, (as the Macedonians, who ſay 
(0; Bilippus, Balacrus and Brronica for Philippus, Phalacrys 
[ and Pheroni-a) but inſtead of P, they for the moſt part 
|! ſaying Ban for Tami, and Eixezy for uu , there- 
(Je forc By/zus for Py/ius, becauſe in that Month they en- 
| 


| 2 of, and conſult their God Apollo, this is their 
170 nuine and Country way of 3 For in that 

Month an Oracle is 1 forth, and they call that 
Week the Nativity of Ahollo, and the Name is Poh.- 
i pbtlonum; not becauſe of their baking a ſort of Cakes 
| called Pihejes but becauſe then their Oracle is fall of 
Auſwers and Prophecies, for it is but of late that ora- 
ciloas Anſwers were given to the Enquirers every 
Month. In former times Pythia gave Anſwers only 
once a Year, which was in this Mouth, as Cal:fthenes 
aud Anazandridas have told us. 

Quoeſt. 10. What is Plyxemelum ? 

Fol. It's one of the ſmall Plants that creeps upon 
the Ground, upon whoſe Branches the Cattle treading, 
do hinder, hurt and ſpoil their Growth, where there- 
fore they have attained ſome conſiderable Bigneſs by 
growth, and eſcaped the Injury of thoſe that uſe to 
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go over, it's called Plyximelum, of which Aſculapius 
15 Witneſs, 

Queſt. 11. Who are the Apoſpendoneti? 

Sol. The Eretrienſes inhabited the Iſland of Corqra: 
But when Charicrates ſct Sail from Corinth with a con- 
ſiderable Strength, and overcame them in Battle, the 
Eretrienſes took Shipping and ſailed to their native 
Country, of which thing the Inhabitants of that Coun- 
try having timely Notice, gave them a Repulſe, and 
by ſlinging Stones at them impeded their Landing; 
now being not able either to perſuade or force their 
Way, fecing the Multitude was implacably bent a- 
2 them, they ſailed into Thracia and took poſſeſ- 
ion of that Country, where they ſay Metho firſt in- 
habited, of whoſe Off-ſpring Orpheus was, the City 
therefore they call Meſbona, and of the neighbouring 
Inhabitants the Men are called Apoſperdoneti, i. c. They 
that were repulſed with ſling Stones. 

Queft. 12. What ch Charila among the Delphs ? 

Sol. The Delphs ſolemnized three Nonennial Feaſts, 
ſubſcquent in order to each other, of which they call 


done Septerium, another Herois, and the third Charilz. 


The Septerium repreſents by imitation the Fight which 
Apollo had with Python, and both his Flight and Pur- 
ſuit after the Fight unto Tempe; for ſome verily ſay 
that he fled, as needing Parification, by reaſon of the 
Slaughter; others ſay, that he purſued Python wound- 
ed, and flying along the Highway which they now 
call Sacred, he left him almoſt dead, but he overtook 
him juſt dead of his Wound, and buricd by his Son, 
whoſe Name was Aix, as they ſay. Septerium there- 
fore is the Repreſentation of theſe or ſome ſuch Things : 
But as to Heroit, it hath for the moſt part a Myſteri- 
ous Reaſon which the Thyades are acquainted with, 
but by the Things that are publickly ated, one may 


conjecture it to be the Education of Seme]- [the Mo- 


ther of Bacchus.) Concerning Charila, they fable ſome 
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ſuch Things as theſe. A Famine, by reaſon of 
drought, ſeiz'd the Delbbs, who came with their Wives 
aud Children, as Suppliants, to the King's Gate, where- 
upon he diſtributed Mcal and Pulſe to the more noted 
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of them; for there was not ſufficient for all. A little: 


Orphan Gil yet coming and importuning of him, he 


beat her with his Shoe, and threw his Shoe in her 
Face; ſhe indeed was àa poor wandring Beggar-Wench, 
but was not of an ignoble Diſpoſition, therefore with- 
drawing her ſelf, the untied her Girdle and hanged her 
ſelf; the Famine herenpon increaſing, and many Di- 
caſes accompanying it, Pythia gives anſwer to the 
King, that the Maid Cherila, who flew her ſelf, muſt 
be expiated. They, with much ado, at laſt diſcover- 
ing that this was the Maid's Name which was, ſmote 
with a Shoe, they inſtituted a certain Sacrifice mixt 
with Expiatory Rites, which they yet ſolemnize to this 
Day every. ninth. Year; whereat the King preſides, 
diſtributing Meal and Pulſe to all Strangers and Citi- 
zens, (for they introduce a kind of an Effigies of the 
Wench Charila;) and when all have received their 
Doles, the King ſmites the Idol with his Shoe, which 
the Governeſs of the Thyades takes up and carries a- 
way to ſome deſolate Place, and there putting a Hal- 
ter about the Idol's Neck, they bury it in the Place 
where they ſuppoſe Charilz ſtrangled: her ſelf. 

Queſt, 13. hat is be that beeged Fleſlo among the - 
Nncians ? pc 

Fol. Many have been the Removes of the ueians, 
firſt they inhabited the Plain of Deſion, thence they 
were expcli'd by the Lapethites to Aithica, from thence 
they betook themſelves to a Region of Moloſſia a. 
bout Arava, where they were called Paraveans, aftor- 
ward they took poſieſſicn of Cirrba, & they had no 
ſooner Landed at Cirrha (Apollo fo commanding their 


King Ano lust) but. they went down to their Conn- 


try, bordering on the River Inacl us, inhabited by 
the Inacheans and Achatians. There was an Oracle gr 
ven forth: That they would loſe all their Country, c 
parted evith ſome of it, tut that it <vould be held by theſ? 
tht. took. it of ſuch as freely reſigned it. Trmo, a noted 
Man among the ZEneians, putting on Rags and a 
Serip like a Beggar, addrefleth himſelf to the [n4- 
ci4ars; the King, in a way of Reproach and Scorn, 
Save him a Clod of Earth, he received 1t.and put it 
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up into his Scrip, and abſconds himſelf, making much 


of his Dole, and preſently forſakes the Conntry, beg- 
ging no more, which the old Men admiring, the Ora- 
cle came freſh to their remembrance, and going to the 
King, told him that he ought not to flight this Man, 
nor ſuffer him to eſcape ; whoſe deſigns To well per- 
ceiving, haſtens his Flight, and as he fled, vowed a 
Hecatomb to Apollo; upon this Occaſion the Kings 
fought Hand to Hand; and when Phenirs, the King of 
the neians, ſaw Hyperochus, the King of the Inachizns, 
charging him with a Dog at his Heels, he ſaid, he 
dealr not fairly to bring a ſecond with him to fight 
him, whereupon Hyperochus going to drive away the 
Dog, and turning bimſelf about in order to the throw- 
ing a Stone at the Dog, Phenins ſlays him; fo that the 
Ancians poſſeſſed themſelves of that Region, expelling 
the [nachians and Achajans, but they reverence that 
Stone as ſacred, and ſacrifice to it, and when they oſter 
a Hecatomb to Apollo, they ſacrifice an Ox to Fupiter, a 
choice Part of which they diſtribute to Temo's Poſteri- 
ty, and call it the Beggars Fleſh. 

Queſt. 14. ho «were the Koliads among the Trhake- 
ſians? And who was Phagilus ? 

Sol. After the Slaughter of the Suiters, ſome near 
related to the deceaſed, made Head againlit .U!y/es. 
Neoptolemus, being introduced by both Partics as an Ar- 
bitrator, determined, that Ulyſſes thould remove and 
haſten out of Cephalenia, Z cynthus and Ithaca, becauſe 
of the Blood that he had ſhed there, but the Friends 
and Relations of the Suiters ſhould pay a yearly Mulct 
to Ulyſſes, for the wrong done to his Family. U 
therefore paſſed over into [taly, the Mulct he devoted 
to his Son, and commanded the I, to pay it. 
The Mulct was Meal, Wine, Honcy-Combs, Oyl, Salt, 
the wonted Offerings of the Phagils. Ariſtotle faith 


Phagilus was a Lamb, but Telemachus ſetting Eumæus. 


his People at Liberty, placed them among the Citi- 
zens, and is the Family of the Coliads deſcending from 


Queſt. 
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Queſt. 15. What is the wooden Dog among the Lo- 
crians ? | ; T5 3 89 N * 

Sol. Locrus was the Son of Faſcim, the Son of Amphi- 

or, of him and Cabya came Locrut, with whom his 
Father falling into Contention, and gathering after 
him a great number of Citizens, conſulted the Oracle 
about tranſplanting a Colony, the Oracle told him 
that there he ſhould build a City, where he ſhould 
happen to be bit by a wooden Dog: He wafting over 
the Sea unto the next Shoar, trod upon a Cynosbaius [4 
feet Bryar] and being ſorely pained with the prick, 
he ſpem many Days there, in which time conſidering 
the Nature of the Country, he built Phyſces and Hy- 
antheia, and other Towns which the Locyians [known 
by the Name of Orzolites} inhabited. Some ſay that 
the Locrians were called Ocolites| ſtrong ſcented People] 
from Neſſus; others ſay that they are called fo upon 
the account of Python the Serpent, caſt up there by 
the Sueff of the Sea, and putrifying upon the Shoar ; 
and ſome ſay that the Men wore Pelts and Ram- Goat 


Skins, living for the moſt part among the Herds of 


Goats, and therefore were ſtrong ſcented ; others con- 
trariwiſe ſay that the Country brought forth many 
Flowers, and that this Name was from their {ſweet 
Odour ; among them that aſſert this, is Architas the 
Amphiſſite, who hath wrote thus, 


Myczna Crown'd with Vines fragrant and ſeeet. 


Queſt. 16. Nhat manner of Thing is that among the 
Megarins called Aphabroma ? 

Sol. Niſus, of whom Niſaia had her Name in the 
time of his Reign, married Abrota of Rætia the Daugh- 
ter of Oncheſtus, the Siſter of Megareus, a Woman (as 
it ſeems) excelling in Prudence, and ſingularly mo- 
deſt; when the Died, the Aegarins cordially lamented 
her, and Ny/us willing to perpetuate her Memory 
and Renown, gave command that her Bones ſhould 
be arrayed with the Gown which ſhe wore, and that 
Gown they called for her ſake Aphabroma, and verily 


its manifeſt that the Oracle countenanced the Vene- 
ration 
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ration of this Woman; for when the Margarin Wo- 
men would often have altered their Garments, the 
Oracle de it. 9 noed 2997 in 

Queſt. 17. Who is Doryxenns ? 5 | 
Sol. The Country of Megaris was anciently inha- 
bited by Villagers, the Inhabitants being divided in- 
to five Parts, and they were called Heraens, Piraens, 


and Megarins, Cynoſcorens, and Triprodiſcians, theſe the 


Corinthians drew into a Civil War, (for they always 
contrived to bring the Megarins into their Power) yet 
they waged War with much Moderation and neigh- 
bourly Deſigns, for no Man did at all injure the Huſ- 
band-man, and there was a ſtated Ranſom determined 
for all that were taken Captives. And this they re- 
ceived after the releaſe of the Priſoner, and not be- 
fore; but he that took the Captive Priſoner brought 
him home, gave him entertainment, and then gave 
him liberty to depart to his own Houſe ; wherefore 
he that brought in the Price of his Ranſom, was ap- 
planded and remained the Friend of him that recei- 
ved it, and was called Doryxenut, from his being a 
Captive by the Spear; but he that dealt fraudnlcutly 
was reputed an unjuſt and unfaithful Perſon, not only 
by the Soldiers but by the Citizens alſo. 

Queſt. 18. Vhat is Palintochia ? 

Sol. When the Maearins had expelled Theagenes the 
Tyrant, they managed the Common-weal for ſome 
time with Moderation, bat then (to ſpeak with Plato) 
when their Orators had fill'd out to them, even to 
exceſs, the Wine of Liberty, they became altogether 
corrupt, and as, in other things, the Poor carried them- 
ſelves inſolently toward the Richer Sort, ſo in this, 
that they entred into their Houſes, and demanded 
that they might be feaſted and ſumptuouſly treated; 
but where they prevailed not, they uſed Violence and 
abuſive Behaviour, and at laſt enacted a Law to enable 
them to fetch back the Uſe-money from the Uſurers, 
which at any time they had payed, calling the Exe- 
_— thereof Palintochia, i. e. the returning of Uſe- 

oney. 

Queſt, 19. Who is Anthcdon of whom Pythia ſpeaks 5 
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I Drink Wine on th Lees, Anthedon's not thy home. 


i For Anthedon in Bœotia did not produce much Mine. 3 ae 
4 Sel. Of old they called Calauria Irene from a Wo- 2 
f man Irena, which they fable to be the Daughter of | ey 
ly Neptune and Melantheia the Daughter of Alphe us, af - t 
11 ter wards when the People of 4lphrus and Hyperes plant- 1 
1 ed there, they called the Ifland” Anthedoma and ge- W 
5 | ria. The Oracle as Ariſtotle ſaith was this, | - : 
4 Drink Wine on ' Lees, auh at Anthedon don't derell. — 
1 Not ſacred Hypera where thou dranb'ſt Mine purg d well. lei 
4 Thus Ariſtotle; but Manſigiton ſaith that Anthics who | * 
U was Brother to Hypera, was loft when he was an Inn 1 
Yi! fant, and Zypera rambling about to find him, came | * 
4þi at Pheras to Acaſtus or Adraſtus, there by chance he . 
Nl! found Authus ſerving as a Wine-drawer, where while 1 De. 
ff they were a Feaſting, and the Boy bringing a Cup FN. : 
14 of Wine to his Brother, he knew him, and ſaid to [ vid. 
1 him ſoftly, 3 Ip 
l j Drink Mine on Lees, ih at Anthedon dont dewe!l, J — 
TH Queſt. 20. What” is that Darkneſs ſtoken of at the Oak 7 2 
Wi in Priena. 8 | Fromm 
4 Sol. The Szmians and Prians waging War with each T 
other, as at other times they ſufficiently injured cach ! Q 
* other, ſo at a certain great Fight the Prians flew a Lid 
ot Thouſand of the Samians ; ſeven Years after, fighting | * r 
7 with the Mileſians at the ſaid Oak, they loſt all rhe Live! 
th Principal and Chief of their Citizens together, at Pf 5 
, ; that time when Bias the Wiſe (who was ſent Embal- | That 
x ſador from Priexs to Samos) was famous, this grievous Bonet 
M and ſad Calamity befalling the Women, there was | = 4 
5 1 eſtabliſhed an Execration and Oath to be taken about | Pplavi 
i Matters of greateſt Concern. I he Place adjacent to- irh 
that Oak was called Sratos [Darkneſs] becauſe their zu 
Children, Farhers and Husbands were there {lain. 4 roy 


Queſt. 21. Mho were they anicng the Creets called Ca- 
tacauts? Sl. 
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Sol. They ſay that the Tyrenes took away by force, 
from Bauro, the Daughters and Wives of the Athenians, 
at which time they inhabited Lemnus and Inber, from 
whence being driven they came to Laconica, and fell 
into ſuch a commixture with that People, even fo 
far as to beget Children on the native Women; fo 


that by reaſon of Jealouſie and Calumnies, they were 


again conſtrained to leave Laconica, and with their 


Wives and Children to waft over into Creet, having 


Pollis with his Brother their Governours ; where 
waging War with the Inhabitants of Creet, they were 
fain to permit many of them that were flain in 


Battle, to lie unburied, in that at firſt they had no 


leiſure, by reaſon of the War and Peril they were 
in; and afterwards they ſhunned the touching of the 
dead Co 
| wherefore Pollis contrived to beſtow certain Dig- 
nities, Privileges and Immunities, ſome on the 
| Prieſts of the Gods, and ſome on the Buryers of the 
Dead, devoting theſe to the Infernal Dzmons, that 
they ſhould remain perpetual to them, and then di- 
: vided to his Brother a Share by Lot. The firſt he 
named Prieſts, the other Catacaute [makers of Bone- 
: fires,] But as to the Government, each of them ma- 
naged it apart, and had among other Tranquillities, 
an Immunity from thoſe Injurious Practices which 
other Creets were wont to exerciſe towards one ano- 
3 ther, privily and openly ; for they neither wronged 
them, nor filched or robbed any thing from them. 
B L. N 22. ¶ bat was the Sepulcher of the Boys at Chal- 
:cidon ? | 
> Sol. Cothus and Arclus the Sons of Zuthus came to 
dwell in Euba, the Zolians poſſeſſing the greateſt part 
of that Iſland at that time. The Oracle told Cothos 


| that he Huld proſper and conquer his Enemies, if he had 


wought the Country, into which, therefore, going up a 
little after, he happened to meet with ſome Children 
4 la ing by the Sea fide, whereupon he fell to play 
ith them, conforming himſelf to their Humors, ſhew- 
ug them many out-landiſh- Toys, but ſeeing the 


| Children very deſirous to have them, refuſed to give 
them 


28 


rps, being corrupted by time and putrificd ; 
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them any upon any other Terms, than to receive Land 
tor them, the Boys taking up ſome Earth from the 
Ground, gave it to him, receiving the Toys, and he 
departed : The, Aiolians (perceiving what was done, 
and the Enemies ſailing in upon them) moved by 
Indignation and Grief, flew the Children and buried 
them near the Way ſide that goes from the City to 
Euripus, and that Place is called the Sepulchre of the 
ern * 

Queſt. 23. Who vas Mixarchagevas among the Ar- 
gi? And who are the Elaſians? 

Sol. They call Caſtor Mixarchaveas, and are of Opi- 
nion that he was buried in the Country; but my 
worſhip Pollux as one of the celeſtial Deities : Thoſe 
which they ſu d were able to drive away the 
Falling Sickneſs, they called Elaſii, but eſteeming 
them to be of the Poſterity of Alexida the Daughter of 


282 


' Ambphiaraus. 


ſt. 24. What was that which wwas called Encuiſ- 
ma, by the es ? pore 
Sol. It was a Cuſtom among thoſe that loſt any of 
their Kindred or Acquaintance, preſently after mourn- 
ing, to facrihce to Apollo, and Thirty 
Mercury; for they are of Opinion, that as the Earth 
receives the Bodies of the deceaſed, ſo Mercury receives 
their Souls; giving then Barley to Apollo's Miniſter, 
they take the Fleſh of the Sacrifice, and extinguiſhing 
the Fire as polluted, but kindling it again by others, 
they boyl this Fleth, calling it Encuiſma. 
Oued. 25. Who is Alaſtor, Aliterius, Palamnzus? 
Sol. For we muſt not give credit to thoſe that ſay, 
that ſuch are called Aliterii who in the time of Dearth, 
watch the Miller and teal the Corn. But he was cal- 
led Alaſtor who did Exploits not to be forgotten, but 
had in remembrance for a long time. Alzterius is he 
who is fit to be avoided and obſerved upon the ac- 
count of his Knavery. Such things (faith Socrates) 
were Engraven in Plates of Braſs. 
Queſt. 26. What is the Meaning of this, that the Hir 
gins that follow thoſe that lead th: Ox from Enon 0 


Caſſiopœa, feng till they approach the Borders in this ein, 2 
ner © 


Days after to 
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ner? To Native Country dear, O may ye ne'er 
return. 8 th 


ter Cydippe to Ocridion, but Cercap 
ther to Ochimas, falli 
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Sol. The Ancians being firſt excited by the Lapa- 


* thites, took up their Habitation about hacia, and 
then about Moloſis and Caſſiopea, where the Country 


aſtording no ſtaple Commodity, and being ill beſtead 
with troubleſome Neighbours, they went into the Cir- 
cean Plain, under the Conduct of Onoclus their King, 
where there was great Droughts. By warning from an 
Oracle (as they ſay) they ſtoned Onoclus, and betaking 
: themſelves to ramble again, they came into this Coun- 
try which they now poſſeſs, being very pleaſant and 
fruitful, where they inſtantly pray to God that they 


may never return = to their ancient Native Country, 
bur abide where t 


ey are in Proſperity. 

Queſt. 27. What was the Reaſon that at Rhodes, 
ö 2 Cryer never entred into the Temple Lor Tomb} of Ocri- 

ion! | 

Sol. It was becauſe Ochimus eſponſed his Daugh- 
bus who was Bro- 
in love with the Maid, per- 
ſwaded the Cryer (for it was the Cuſtom to fetch the 
: Spouſes by the Cryer) that he might obtain her, 


to bring her to him; this being accordingly done, 
Cercaphus got the Maid and fled, afterwards, when 
© Ochimus was grown old, he returned. Wherefore it 
19 enacted 
enter into the Chappel of Ocridion, becauſe of the In- 


y the Rhodians, that a Cryer ſhould not 
> juſtice done by him. 

> Queſt. 28. What is the Reaſon that at Tenedos an 
* Organiſt | or Piper | might not go into the Temple of Te- 
nes? Nor no mention might be made of Achilles in that 
Temple? 

Sol. It was, becauſe a Step-Mother accuſing Tenes, 
that he would have lain with her, Molpzs, a Piper 
bore falſe witneſs againſt him; whereupon Tees took 
occaſion to fly into Texedos with his Sifter : and the 
ſay, that A4chilles was ſtritly charged by Thetis his 
Mother not to ſlay Tees, as one that was much re- 
ſpe ed by Apollo, and committed the Truſt to one of 


r 


the honſhold Servants, that he ſhould take ſpecial 


Care, 
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Care, and put him in mind of it, leaſt Achilles ſhould 
kill Tenes at unawares: But when Achilles made an 
Incurſion into Tenedos, and purſned the Siſter of Ten, 
being very fair, Tenes met him, and defended his 
Siſter, whereupon ſhe eſcaped, but Tenes was ſlain ; 
Achilles knowing him as he fell down dead flew his 


own Servant, becauſe he being preſent did not admo- 


niſh him to the contrary. - He Buries Tenes, Whole 


Temple now remains, into which neither a Piper en- 


ters, nor Achilles is named there. 
Queſt. 29. Mio was Poletes amongſt the Epidam- 
nians? | | 

Sol. The Epidamnians, who were neighbonring to 
the Illiryam, perceiving that the Citizens that had fre- 
quent Commerce with them were debauched, and fear- 
ing an Innovation, made choice of an approved Man 
yearly from amongſt them, who ſhould deal as a Fa 
ctor with the Barbarians in all matters of Trade and 
Traffick, and managing the whole bufineſs of Deal- 
ing and Commerce on the behalf of all the Citi- 
zens, and this Man was called Poletes, [the City Com- 
miſſioner.] 

Queſt. 30. Whewas Aræniacta at Thracia. 

Sol. The Andrians and Chalcidenſes ſailing into Trace 
to get them a Seat, the City Sane being betrayed was 
delivered np to them both in common ; and being 
told that it was deſerted by the Barbarians, they ſen 
two Spies thither, who approaching the City and pcs 
ceiving all the Enemies to be fied, the Chalridick out: 
runs the other, intending to ſeize the City for 1 
Chal-#derſes; bu: the Audrian finding himſelf not able 
to overtake him, darts his Lance, and fixeth it exact 
ly in the Gates, and ſaith that he had firſt ſeizes 
the City for the Andrians, hence a great Content:0! 
ariſing without a War, they agreed rogerher to make 
the kruthreans, Samians. and Parians Umpires in a 
Matters of Controverſie between them. The Erie 
ans and Samians brought in the Verdict for the 4 


arians, but the Parians. for the Chalcidenſes, hence the 


Anerians ahout this place bound themſelves: under 


Curſe, that they would not give Wives in Marriage a 
the 


— 
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y the Parians, nor take Wives of them, therefore they 
called the Land A&c-.:raino [the Shoar of the accurſed ;] 


whereas before it was called Actedraconis [the Shoar of 


the Dragon.] 


Queſt. 31. In the ſolemm Feaſts to the Fonour of Ceres, 


why do not the Erctrian Women roſt their Meat at the fire, 


but at the Sun? And do not call upon Caligineta ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe it came in courſe to the Women, 
which Agamemnon carried captive from Troy, to ſolem- 
nizc a Feaſt to Ceres, which while they were in doing, 
a fair Wind arole, and they were ſuddainly had a- 
board, leaving the Sacrifices imperfect. 

Queſt. 32. Mio were the Acinautz among ſt the Mi- 
lchans ? 

Sl. T/oans and Damaſenor Tyrants being depoſed, 
two Factions got the Government of the City, one 
of which was called Plontis, the other Cliromacha, 
wherein the potent Men prevailing, they ſettled the 
State affairs in the Aſſociation ; and when they would 
itt in Council about Matters of greateſt concern, they 
went on Ship-board and launched out to a great di- 
{tance from the Shore, where agre:ing upon a Point 

in debate they ſailed back again, and npon this ac- 
* connt were called Aeinaute, ee Mariners. } 
> : Queſt. 33. V do the Chalcidenſes call a certain 


N place about Pyrſopius, Acmæon Leſche, [Me Conventicle 


* Youths? } | 

Sc. They ſay that Nanplius being perſecuted by the 
Achæans, addreſſed himſelf to the Chalcidenſes for redreſs, 
making his defence againſt the Accuſation, and recri- 
minated on the Acþheans; whereupen the Chalcidenſes 
refuſing to deliver him into their hands, leſt he ſhould 
be flain by Treachery, granted him a Guard of luſty 
young Men, and appointed their Poſt in that Place, 
# where they had mutual Society together, and guard- 
ed Nauplins. | 

7 Queſt. 34. Mio was he that ſacrificd an Ox to his 
Benefactor? 

Sel. In a Haven about Ithakeſia, there was a Pirate 
Ship, in which happen'd to be an old Man who had 
carthen Pots, holding Pitch; it fell out that an [tha- 
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keſi an Skipper, named Pyrrblat, put into this Port, who 
ranſomed the old Man upon free-coſt, only up- 
on his Supplication, and out of Commiſeration to- 
wards him, and at the * of the old Man, he 
purchaſed alſo ſome of his Tar-pots. The Pirates de- 
parting and all Fear of Danger over: The old fellow 

brings Pyrrhias to his Earthen Pots, and ſhews him a 
reat deal of Gold and Silver blended amongſt the 
itch (or Tar ;] whereupon Pyrrbhias attaining to great 

Riches, as in all reſpeCts he treated the old Man well, 

| ſo he ſacrificed an Ox to him. Hence they ſay pro- 

[ verbially, That none hath ſacrificed an Ox to his Be- 

| nefactor, but Pyrrhias. 

{ Queſt. 35. Why was there ſuch a Cuſtom, amongſt the 
| Beeotian Maids as they danced, to ſing, Let us go te 

4 Athens ? 

f Sol. It is reported that the Cyeets (in payment of 
| a Vow) ſent the Firſtlings of Men to Delpbos, but when 
| ſuch as were ſent found no plentifnl Proviſion there, 

they departed from thence in ſearch of a Plantation, 

1 and firſt ſar down at Fapygia, from thence they went 
| and poſſeſſed that part of Thracia which now they 
have, Athenians being mixed with them ; for its pro- 
bable, that Mines did not deſtroy thoſe young Men, 
which the Athenians ſent in a Way of 'Pribute, but 
only detain'd them in Servitude ; of theſe ſome that 
deſcended were accounted Creets, and were ſent with 
others to Delphos ; ſo the Buotian Daughters, in remem- 
brance of their Pedigree, ſing on their Feaſt-Days, Let 
x5 go to Athens. 

Qucſt. 36. Why do the Eleian Women, in their Him, 
brſeech Bacchus that he will come to their Help <vith an Ox 
foot ? The Hymns run thus, Come, O Heroe Bacchus, to 
thy holy Temple placed by the Sea; with the Graces 
to thy Temple, with a Neats-foot ſacrificing, and the 
they redouble this, O Worthy Bull. 

Sol. Was it becauſe ſome call Bacchus, Bull-begot, 
and ſome Bull? Or as ſome ſay, Ox Foot, for a great 
Foot? As the Poet faith, Ox Eye, for a great Eye 
and Ox carried, for ſtately carriag'd; or rather be- 


cauſe the Foot of an Ox is umocent, his Head 1 
orns 
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Horns pernicious, ſo they deſire, that the God would 
come to them mild and harmleſs? or fis it, becauſe 
many Men are of Opinion, that this God prefides over 
Ploughing and Sowing'? N 
Queſt. 37. Nhat is the Meaning of that Place at Tana- 
gria, before the City, called Achillæum. 
Sol. It is reported that Achilles had an enmity againſt, 
rather than a kindneſs for, this City, in that he took 
Stratonica the Mother of Pœmander by force of Arms, 
and flew Acheſtor the Son of Ephippus : Now Pæmander 
the Father of Ephipprs (whilſt Tenegria was inhabited 
by Villagers) being beſieged in Stegon (a Village fo 
called) by the Achajans, becauſe he refuſed to aid 'em 
in the Wars, left that Country the ſame Night, and 
fortified Pæmandria. Policritus the Architect coming in, 
diſparaging his Works, and making a Ridicule of 


them, leapt over the Ditch ; Pæmander falling into a 


Rage, catch'd up a great Stone ſuddenly, to throw at 


him, which had been hid there a great while, lying 
over ſome ſacred Nocturnal Relicts, this Pamandey 
| hurling raſhly flung, and miſhng Policritus, flew his 
oven Son Lenucippus, he was there forced by Law to de- 
part out of Bœotia, and become a wandring and beg- 
ging Pilgrim ; neither was that eafie for him to do, 


becauſe of the Incurſions which the A4cheans made into 


Tenegrica, wherefore he ſent Ephippus his Son to beg 
Aid of Achilles, who by perſwaſion prevailed with him 


to come, as alſo with Tlepol-mns the Son of Hercules, 
and with Peneleus the Son of Hippalmus, all of em 
their Kindred ; by theſe Pamandey was introduced into 
Chalcis, and was abſolved by El-phenor from the Mur- 
ther, he aſcribed great Honour to theſe Men, and 
aſſigned Groves to each of them, of which this kept 
the Name of Achilles's Grove. 


Queſt. 38. Who amongſt the Bœotians ere the Plylocis, 


and co the Roliæ:? 


Sol. They ſay that Minos's Daughters, Leucippa, Ar- 
noa and Alcathoa falling Mad, had a greedy Apporite 
tor Man's Fleſh, and accordingly caſt Lots for their 


E Children, - whereupon it fell to Leucippa's Lot to pro- 
duce her Son Hippaſus to be cut in pieces, the Hu- 


bands 
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bands of theſe Women that were cloathed in coarſe . 


Apparel, by reaſon of Sorrow and Grief, were called 


'P/yloeis, the Women Holia-Oionoliæ, and to this Day 


the Orchomenians call their Poſterity ſo, and it's ſo 
ordered, that in the yearly Feaſt called Agrionia, there 
is a Flight and Purſuit of them by the Prieſt of Bac- 
chus, with a drawn Sword in his Hand, and it's lawful 
for him to flay any of them that he takes. Zoilus a 
Prieſt of Ortair flew one, which thing proved unlucky 
to them; for Zoilus ſick ning upon a Wound that he 
got, waſted away for a long time and died; where 
upon the Orchomenians falling under publick Accuſa- 
tions and Condemnations, removed the Pricfthood from 
their Family, and made choice of the beſt Men iu the 
whole Multitude. 

Queſt. 39. Why do the Arcadians ſtone thoſe that vo 
evilltngly into the Lyceum, but thoſe that go in wnwil- 
lingly, they carry 0 to Eleuthera ? 

Sol. Is it as if they obtained their Liberty by way 
of Abſolutiou, that this Story gained Credit? And 
this is that which tends to Liberty, as that, Thou ſÞ.:/: 
go into the Country of Security, or that, Thou ſhalt come t1 
the Seas of Areſan ? Or is the Reaſon to be rendred 
according to that fabulous Story, Thar of all thc 
Sons of Lycaon only Eleuther and Lebadus were tree 
from that Conſpiracy againſt Fupiter, but fled into 


Bœotia, where the Lebadenſes uſe the like civil Polit, 


to that of the Arcadians. Therefore they ſend them 
to Eleutheras, that enter unwittingly into the 1nacccl- 
ſible Temple of Jupiter. Or is it (as Architimus ſaith 
in his Remarks on Arcadia) that ſome that went into 
the Lyceum unawarcs, were delivered up to the Pþ/i;- 
frans the Arcadians, and by the Phliaſians to the 
Megarins, and by the Megarins to the Thebans which 
inhabit about Eleuthera, where they are detained un- 
der Rain, Thunder and other direful Judgments from 
Heaven; and upon this account ſome ſay this Place 
was called Eleutberas, but the report is not true, I hat 
he that enters into the Lyceu» caſts no ſhadow, tho 
it hath ,had a firm belief; and what if this be the 


reaſon of that report; that the Air converted into 
| Clouds, 
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ſe Clonds, looks darkly on them that go in? Or that he 
ed that goes in falls down dead? For the Pyrtharorenis 
> ſay, That the Souls of the deceaſed do neither give a 
ſo © ſhadow nor wink. Or is it that the Sun only makes 
” a ſhadow, and the Law forbids a Man to entér while 
ac- the Sun ſhines ? though this they ſpeak / ztrigniari- 
ful _ cally ; but verily - he that goes in is called £1aphus 


; x la a Hart.) Hence the Lacedemonians- delivered up Cn 
-ky | _ tharion the Arcadian, to the . Arcadians whotwent” ever 
he to the Eliant (whillt they waged Wer withthe-4r- 
re- | _ cadians;) and paſſing with his Booty! through the in- 


1ſa- acceſſible Temple, fled to Sparta, when the War vas 
om ended, the Oracle requiring them to reſtore the Hart. 
the | LLlap bw. ] „reite, 10 975 dug 062 3 . 5 

© Queſt. 40. Who. is Eunoftus, the Hivee of Tatiagra, 
and \what's the reaſon that Momen might not enter tuto 
u- ent n nr ide d im od nt 
Sol. Eunoſtus was the Son of Elejus who came of C.- 
pPhiſſus and Scias, but they ſay received his Name from 


WA 

An Eunoſta, the Nymph that brought him up. This Man 
ſoalt | 3 3s he was honcit and juſt, ſo he was no leſs prudent: 
3 aud auſtere, and they ſay, that Ou his Niece fell in 
dred love with him, who was one of the Daughters of Co- 


the | © fonus,and when lie perceivedethat {he tem̃ptoed him to 
frce | lie with her, manifeſting his indignation he went! aid 
F accuſed her to her Brethreng but the haderred: Whore: 
olity | * firſt, and provoked her Brethrou, O hmus Leon and 


them | © Bacolzes, to kill HHunoſtus, by her falſe ſuggeſtion that 
iccel- he would have forced her; whereforc: thete laid Wait 
ſaich tor the young Man and flew him, upon which &lejus 
t into | (ecur'd tbem. Now. O ua growing benirent and full“ 
Phli;- þ ot terror, as well to diſcharge the Grivf he had tor 
o the her Beloved, as out of commieration towards her Bre- 
which then, coufeſt the whole Truth to @£lejus, and he de- 
d un | cares it to Cotones,, who condemned them. Mhere- 
- from upon O-bna's | Brethren fled, but ſhe borke” her Neck 
Place | from ſome highiplace (as Myriiothe' Aueh, ö Pos! 
That Þ dds hath told us ;) wherefore he kept the Tomb and 
„ tho f Prove of Eunoſtus from the acceſs and approach of” 
de the Þ Women, inſomuch that upon Earthquakes, 'Droughts - 
d into and other Portents, that often thele happened, the 
Clouds Vol. II. O Tanagriaus 
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290 The Greek Queſtions. 1 
Tanagrians made diligent ſearch, whether any Wo- 
man had not by ſtealtz got nigh to that place; ang 
there are ſome that report, bor which Cleidamus a the 
Man of great Fame is one,) that Eunoſtus met them Mi 


going to the Sea to waſh himſelf, becauſe a Wo- | ( 
man had entred into his Grove. Diodes alſo in his AI. 
Treatiſe concerning Tombs, relates the Edict of the  « 
Tanagrians upon the things that Cleidanus declared. * tech, 
. Queſt. 41. Whence is it that in Bœotia there's a River  upc 
at Eleon called Scamander ? the 


Sol. Deimachus the Son of Eleon, and intimate Friend Th⸗ 
ot Hercules, who bore his part in the Siege of Troy, © bro 
the War proving long (as it ſeems) took to him was 
Glaucia the Daughter of Scamander, who had fallen xies 
in love with him, and got her with Child; ſoon after, 2 T 
fighting againſt the Trojans, he was flain. Glaucia fear- | © (| 
mg that ſhe might be apprehended, fled to Hercules, | © 
and acquaimted him with her late Affection towards | | wer, 
Deimachus, and the Familiarity ſhe had with him; int 
Hercules, both out of commiſeration to the Woman, | ceivi 
as alſo for Joy that there was an oft-ſpring left of ſo othe 
good a Man, and his intimate Acquaintance, took | they 
Glaucia on Sbipboard; and when ſhe was delivered of | appe 
2 Son, brought her into Bœotia, and committed her | * every 
aud her Child: to the care of Eleon. The Son was | that 
named, Smander, and came to reign over that Cour | tertai 
try; he called the River [zachus, by his own Name, | their 
& amander, and the next Rivulet he named from his | gone 
Mother: Glaucia; but the Fountain he called by bis] in im 
own Wite's Name, Aciduſa, by whom he had three } Nerz 
Daughters, which they have a Veneration for to this | revel 
Day, ſtiling them Virgins. | - | | Helf, f 

Queſt, 42. Whence was that proverbial Speech, Let || vant a 
be ratified * . £03.54 | 

Sol. Dinon the Tarentine Præfect, being a Man well Þ "they ; 
skilled in Military Affairs, when the Citizens mani: themſe 


feſted their diſlike of a certain Opinion of his by Yue 

liftipg.np of Hands, as the Cryer was declaring the bradca 

majoxity of Votes, he ſtretched forth his right hand Þ U ,, 
ſaid this (meaning his own Opinion) is better. 5, 


Thus Tbeephbraſtus hath told the Story, and Meer 
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The Greek Queſtions. 
Rytenus adds this; That when the Cryer had 
ſaid there's the moſt Suftrages ; Ay but, ſaith Diner, 


- theſe are the beſt, and ratifies the Suffrages of the 
Minority. 


Queſt. 43. Why is the City of the Ithakeſites call:d 


© Alalcomenai ? 


Sol. It's affirmed by moſt, That it was becauſe 4. 
- tecleja in the time of her Virginity was forcibly ſeized 
upon by Sy/iphus, and brought forth U. But Iſter 
the Alexandrian hath acquainted us in his Memoirs, 
That Antecleja was married to Laertes, and being 
brought to a place about Alalcoomereum in Bwuotia, 
was delivered of Ulyſſes, and therefore that place car- 


> ries the Name of the Metropolis; he mentions alſo 


a Town in Ithaca called ſo. 
Queſt. 44. Who are the Monophagites in gina? 
Sol. Many of the Zginites that fought againſt Troy, 
were ſlain in thoſe Wars, but more of them by Storm 
in the Voyaging by Sea; the Relations therefore re- 
cciving thoſe few that were left, and obſerving the 
other Citizens overwhelmed with Sorrow and Grief, 
they thought it not convenient to make any Publick 
: appearances of Joy, nor to ſacrifice to the Gods, but 
every one took home to his Houſe his Relations 
that were eſcaped, privately to their Feaſts and En- 
tertainments, they themſelves giving Attendance to 
their Fathers, Kinsfolks, Brethren and Acquaintance, 
none of other Families being admitted thereto. Hence 
in imitation of theſe they celebrate a Sacrifice to 
Neptune, which is called the Thiaff, in which they 
revel without any Noiſe, each Family apart by ir 
elf, for the ſpace of ſixteen Days, without any Ser- 
vant attending them; then offering Sacrifices to le. 
%, they finith this ſolemn Feaſt: upon this account 
they arc called Moncphagi, i. e. ſuch as feed apart by 
themſelves. 
Queſt. 45. What is the Reaſon that the Statue of La- 
bradean Jupiter in Caria is made ſo, as to haid an Ax 
Jiſted uf, and not a Scepter or Thunderbolt? 
Sol. Becanſe Hercules ſlaying Hippolita, and taking 
way from her amongſt other Weapons her Pole-Ax, 
8 O 2 pre- 
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preſented it to Omphale ; after Omphale the Kings of 
rhe Lydians carried it, as part of the ſacred Rega- 


diſdaining it, gave it to one of his Favourites to 
carry; but afterwards Gyges revolting, waged War 
- againſt him. Avſelis alſo came to Gyges his Aid 
from the Malyſmes with a great Strength, and flew 
Candaules with his Favourite, and carried away the 
Pole-Ax into Caria with other Spoils, where furbiſh- 
ing up the Statue of Jupiter, he put the Ax into his 
hand and called it the Labradean God, for the Lydians 
call an Ax Labra. 

Queſt. 46. What is the Reaſon that the Trallians l. 
Orobus | Pulſe ] Catharter, i. e. Purgative, and uſe it 
eſpecially in Expiations and Purifications ? 

Sol. It was becauſe the Leleges and Minyates in for- 
mer Times driving out the Tral/lians, poſſeſſed rhem- 
ſelves of the City and that Country ; afterwards the 
Trallians returned and conquered them; as many of 
the Leleges as were not flain or fled, but by reaſon 


they made no account of, whether they lived or died; 
and therefore enacted a Law that any Irallian that flew 
a Minyate, or Lelegean, ſhould be guiltleſs, meaſuring ou- 
ly a Adu, i c. Six Buſhels of Pulſe, to the Uni 
of the ſlain Perſon. 
Queſt, 47. Why is it ſpoken by way of Proverb amonoſt 
the Elites, Ton ſuffereſt worſe Tings than Sambicus ? 
Sol. It's ſaid, that one Sambieus an Elite having ma: 
oy Comrades with him, did break off many of th: 
devoted brazen Veſſels placed in Olympia and diſpoled 
of them, and at length robbed the Temple of Hias 
the Biſhoppeſs (this Temple is in Elis, and calle 
Anaſtarckeun:) preſently after the committing of th! 
Sacrilege, he was taken and tormented the ſpace of! 
Year, being examined concerning all the n 
ſo died; hence this Proverb aroſe from his Sutfer ing. 
Queſt. 48. Ny is the Temple of Ulyſſes in Laccdz 
monia it by the Monument of Leucippus !? 
Sol. One Ergines of the Poſterity of Diomzaes by 


lities which they took by Succeſſion, until Candaules | 


— 


ot Indigency and Weakneſs were left there ; theſe | | 


the perſuaſion of Temenes, ſtole the Palladium from 
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Argos, Leager being conſcious of, and acceſſory to the 
Felony (for he was one of the Intimates of Teme- 
nes;) afterward Leager, by reaſon of a fend betwixt 
him and Temenes, went over into Lacedemonia and 
tranſported the Palladium thither. 'The Kings re- 


ceive him readily, and place the Palladium next to 


the Temple of the Leucippides, and ſending to Delphos, 
conſult the Oracle about its Safety and Preſervation 
The Oracle anſwered, That they muſt make one of 
them that ſtole it the Keeper of it. So they crcS&cd 
there the Monument of Ulyſſes, for they ſuppoſed that 
that Heroe was otherwiſe related to the City, by the 
Marriage of Penelope. 

Queſt. 49. hat is the Reaſon that it is a Cuſtom «- 
mongſt the Chalcedonian Women, that if at any time ihey 
happen to meet wwith other Womens Husbands, eſpecially Ma- 


| giftrates, that they cover one Cheek ? 


Sol. There was a War between the Chile donians and 
Bithynians frequently moved upon every pretence. Zei- 


| phortus King of the Bithynians, brings out all his For- 


ces, with the Addition of the Thracian Auxiliaries, 
and waſtes the Country with Fire and Sword ; Zei- 
phatus then pitching his Camp againſt that, ata Place 


called Pallium, the Chalcedonians fighting ill through 
deſperateneſs and diſorder loſt about Eight 'Thou- 


ſand Soldiers; but were not all cut off, Zeipœtus in 
favour of the Bizantines yielding to a Ceſſation of 
Arms. Now there being a great Scarcity of Men 

of the Women were 
neceſſitated to marry their Apprentices and Slaves; 
others that choſe Widowhood rather than Marriage 
to ſuch, if they had any occaſion to go before Judges 
or Magiſtrates, managed their own Affairs; putting 


2 Mask upon one fide of their Face, the married Wo- 
men (imitating their Betters) for Modeſty ſake took 


up the ſame Cuſtom. 


Queſt. 50. Why do the Argives bring their Sheep to the 
Grove of Agenor to tate Ram ? 


«© ©® 


Sol. It was becauſe Agenor took care to have the 
faireſt Sheep, and of all Things poſſeſſed the moſt 


O 3 | Queſt, 
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+ Queft. 51. Why did the Argive Boys on à certain Feaſt- 
— 3 Hen? f 

So. It was becauſe they report, that the firſt People 
that were brought by Fanchus out of the hilly Coun- 
tries into the Plains, lived upon Achrades, i.e. Wild 
Pears : But wild Pears were firſt diſcovered by the Grc- 
cians in Peloponneſus,while that Country was called Ala, 
f.om Apis wild Pears, which by changing the Name, 
came afterwards to be called Achrades. 

Queſt. 52. For what Reaſon do the Men of Elis lead 
their Mares ont of their Borders when they would have 
then: leapt by their Horſes * 

Sol. It was that of all Kings Oenomaus was the great- 
eſt Lover of Horſes, and being moſt fond of this Crea- 
ture [a fine Horſe] he imprecated many and great 
Curſes upon Horſes that thould leap Mares in Elis, 
wherefore the People fearing his Curſe, do abomi- 
nate this Thing. . 

Queſt. 53. / hat was the Reaſon of the Cuſtom among ſt 


_ the Gnoſhans, to take away the Money by force from thoſe 


that borrowed it upon Jury? | 
Sol. It was that as Bankrupts they ſhould be liable 


to all violent Aſſaulters Ci. e. be Ontlaw'd] and there- 


by receive further Puniſhment ? 

Queſt. 54. hat is the Cauſe that in Samos they call 
upon Venus of Dexicreon ? 

Sol. Was this the Reaſon, that the Women of Samos, 
by Laſciviouſneſs and Baudery, falling into great De- 
bauchery, were reformed by Dexicreon a Mountcbank 
uſing ſome Charms towards them? Or was it becauſe 
Dexicreon being the Maſter of a Ship, and failing into 
Cyprus a Trading Voyage, and being about to rake in 
his Lading, was commanded by Venus to ladc with 
Water and nothing elſe, and ſail back with all pol- 
ſible ſpeed ; being perſwaded hereto, he took in 
much Water and ſet Sail immediately, ftill Winds 
and a Calm detaming him, he fold his Water to 
Merchants, and Seamen diſtreſſed with Thirſt, where- 
by he gathered np much Money; whereupon he erect- 
ed a Statue to Venzs, and called it by his own name 
If this Story be true, it's manifeſt that the ge: 

tende 
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tended not only the enriching of one Man, but the 
ſaving of many alive by one Man. „ ETA 

Queſt. 55. What is the Reaſon that amongſt the Sami- 
ans, when they ſacrifice to Mercury Municent, they ſuffer 
4 Man to filch and ſteal Garments if he will? 

Sol. Becauſe when at the Command of the Oracle 
they tranſplanted themſelves from that Ifland into 
Mycale, they lived Ten Years upon Robbery, and af- 
ter this ſailing back again into their Iſland they con- 
quered their Enemies. . 

Queſt. 56. Mhence is that Place in the I land Samos 
called Panzma ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe the Amazons flying before Bac- 
chus from the Coaſts of Epheſus fell upon Fm, where- 
upon Bacchus rigging up his ap pp over, and joyn- 
ing Battle flew abundance of them about that Place, 
which by reaſon of the plenty of Blood ſpilt there, 
the Beholders by way of Admiration called it Panæma; 
ſome ſay that this Slaughter was about Pleum, and 
ſhew their Bones there; but others ſay alſo, that Pleum 
was rent off from Samos, by the dreadful and hideous 
Cry that was uttered at their Death. | 

Queſt. 57. Upon what Account was Andron {the Name 
of a Houſe} in Samos called Pedetes ? | 
Sol. The Geomorites Ci. e. the Bores,] got the Govern- 
ment into their Hands, after Demoteles was Slain, and 
the Diſſolution of his Monarchial Conſtitution; the 
Megarines waged War with the Pernithites, being a Sa- 
mite Colony, and brought Fetters with them (as they 
ſay) to put on the Captives ; when the Geomorites were 
acquainted with theſe Proceedings, they immediately 
ſent Aid, ſetting forth nine Præfects, and managing 
thirty Ships, two of which lanching forth and lying 
before the Haven, were deſtroyed with Lightning; the 
Præfects procceding on their Voyage in the reſt, ſub- 
dned the Mergarines, and took fix Hundred of them 
alive: The Præfects were ſo elevated with this Vi- 
ctory, that they meditated the Subverſion of this Geo- 
moran Oligarchy, but the occaſion was given by the 
States themſelves, writing to them that they ſhould 
bring the Adzgarine Captives bound in their own Fet- 
O. 4 ters; 
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ters ; when they received theſe Letters, they ſhewed 
them privately to the Megarines, perſwading them 
to concur with them, in a Conſpiracy to procure 
the People's Liberty ; a conſult was held in common 
between them about this Matter, and the reſult was, 
that the beſt way was, to beat off the Rings from 


the Fetters, and put them on the Legs of the Me- | 


garines and faſten them with Thongs to theit Gir- 
dles, that they might not fall off, nor being looſe 
ſhould hinder them in their going. Accordingly the 
accoutred the Men in this manner, and giving eac 


of them a Cimiter, they ſoon ſailed back to Samy | 
aud landed,and accordingly led the Megarines 3 | 
ec | 


the Market-place to the Connſel-houſe, where all t 
Geomorites were fiiting together, and then the Sign 
being given, the Megarines fell on and flew thoſe 
Men; wherenpon the City being ſet at. Liberty, they 
admirted the Megarines (as many as would) into the 
number of Citizens, and erecting a magnificent Edi- 
fice, hung up the Fetters in it. 
_ Queſt. 58. Mbat is the reaſon that the Chief Prieſt of 
Hercules in Antimachia at Coos, when be manageth the 
vacrifice, is clothed in Womens Apparel, and wears a Mitre 
upon bis Head. | | 

Sol. Hercules ſetting Sail from Troy with fix Ships, 
was attacked by a Storm, and loſt all his Ships but 
one, with which only he was forced by the Wind up- 
on the Coaſt of Ceos, and fell upon a Place called L. 
ceter, ſaving nothing beſides his Men and Armour. 
There happening to meet with a flock of Sheep, he 
requeſted one Ram of the Shepherd (the Man was 
ealied Antagoras) who verily being a robuſt bodicd 
young Man, challenged Hercules to fight with him, 
aud if he were wortred Hercules ſhould carry away 
the Ram. As ſoon as this Fellow engaged with 
Hercules, the Meropes came in to the aid of Antag 
ras, and the Grecians coming in to aſſiſt Hercules, 3 
great Fight enſued. Whereat (they ſay) Hercule. 


overcharged with Multitude, berook himſelf for re- 
fuge to a Woman called Treſſa, where he was con- 
cealed diſgniſing him:clf in Womans Apparel. No 

after- 


. afterwards conquering the Ae-ropes, and paſſing under 
put on a Gown' of flowred [Silk.}' Hence the Prieſts 


| fought, but the Bridegrooms are cloathed in Womens 
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Purification, he married the Daughter of Al-iopus, and 


offer Sacrifices in the Place where the Battle was 


Apparel when they embrace their Brides. | 
neſt. 59. Hbence was the Race of Hamaxocyliſts in F 
Megara ? „ We 1 N 0 
Sol. In that licentions Democracy (which introdu- 2 
ced the Exaction of double uſe, and Sacrilege) the. 4 
rwe ber went on Pilgrimage to Delphos, rhorow 4 
the Borders of Megara, and lodged in Aieyra by the [ 
Lake fide with their Wives and Children (as the Caſe | 
required) in their Caravans, where a refolute dranken 
Company of the Megarines in a riotous and eruet 
manner overturned their Waggons, and overwhelmed 
them in the Lake; ſo that many of the Theori (Pil- 
rims] were drowned. The Megarines indeed, by rea- 
ton. of the diſorder of the Government, neglected the 
Puniſhment of this Wickedneſs; but the Amphydionsy 
taking into Conſideration the devotion of this Pilgri- 
mage, puniſhed the Actors of this Villany, ſome with 
Baniſhment, ſome with Death, thence the Poſterity 
of theſe Villains were called Hamaxocyliſts, i. e. Qver- 
turners of Waggons. X — 4 
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Love of WEALTH. 
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Tranſlated from the Greek, by Mr. Patrick 
of the Charter-Houſe. 


3 nc. 


Hires a Maſter of the Exerciſes, when ſome 
were commending a tall Man that had long 
Hands, as one that promiſed fair to be good at Fiſh- 
cuffs, replied, a fit Man indeed, if the Victor's Laurel 
were to be hanged up aloft, and ſhould be bis that 
could beſt reach it, and take it down : We may ſay 
the ſame to thoſe that are tranſported with an Admi- 
ration of, aud place their Happineſs in, having fair 
Fields, ſtately Manſion-Houſes, and a great deal of 
Money lying by them ; that they were in the right, 
if Happineſs were to be bought and fold, You may ſee in- 

ed many Perſons that chuſe rather to be rich, and 
at the ſame time very miſerable, than to part with 
their Money and become happy. But alas ! Indo- 
tency and Repoſe of Spirit, Magnanimiry, Conftancy, 
Reſolution and Contentirent of Mind, theſe are not a 
Money-parchaſe. By having Wealth merely, none 
can attain to a mean eſteem of it, nor by policing 
Things ſuperfluous, to a Senſe that we do not nee 
them. From what other Evils then can Riches free 
us, if not ſo much as from an inordinate Deſire of 
them ? It's true indeed, that by drinking Men allay 
their thirſt after Drink, and by cating, their longings 
after Food are ſatisfied ; and he that ſaid, 


Beftow 
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Beftow a Coat, of your good Will 
On Hipponax, that's cold and chill. 


If more Cloaths had been heaped on than he needed, 
he would have thrown them off, as being ill at eaſe. 


But the love of Money is not abated by having Silver 


and Gold; neither do covetous Deſires ceaſe, by poſ- 
ſeſſing ſtill more. But one may ſay to Wealth, as he 
did to an inſolent Quack, * 


Thy Phyſick's nougbt, and makes my Tneſs <vovſe ;,. 
My Body needs ſome Eaſe, and not my Purſe. 


When this Diſtemper feizes 3 Man that wants only 
Bread and a Houſe to put his Head in, ordinary Rai- 
ment and ſuch Victuals as come firſt to hand, it fills 
bim with r Defires after Gold and Silver, Ivor) 
and Emeralds, Hounds and Horſes ; thus taking off 
the Appetite, and carrying it from Thir at are 
neceflary, after Things that are troubleſome and un- 
uſual, hard to come by, and unprofitable when ob- 
tained. For no Man is poor, as to what Nature re- 
quires and what ſuffices it: No man takes up Money 
on Uſe to buy Meal or Cheeſe, Bread or Qlives ; but 
you may ſec one Man run into Debt for the Pur- 
chaſe of a ſumptuous Houſe, another for an adjoyn- 
ing Olive-yard, another for Corn-Fietds or Vine- 
yards, another for Galatian Mules, and another by a 
vain Expence, | 


For Hovſes fitly pair d, with prancing fee: 
To draw the rattling Chariots through the Street, 


has been plung'd over Head and Ears into Contracts 
and Uſe-money, Pawns and Mortgages. Moreover, 
as they that aſe to Drink after they have quenched 
their Thirſt, and to Eat after their Hunger is ſatisfied, 
vomit ap even what they took when they were a thirſt, 

| or 


8 


” 
ä . — — ... 


® He alludes to Homer's Phraſe, I“, 15, 
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or hungry ; ſo they that covet Things uſeleſs and 
ſuperfluous. enjoy not even thoſe that are neceſſary, 
This is the Character of theſe Men. | 
As for thoſe that ſpend nothing, altho' they poſſeſs 
much, and yet are always craving more, they may 
ſtill more increaſe our Wonder at their Folly : Eſpe- 
cially when one calls to Mind that of Ariſtippus, who 
was wont to ſay, That when a Man did eat and drink 
liberally, and yet was never the nearer being filled; 
in this caſe, he preſently gocs to the Phyſician, and 
enquires what's his Diſeaſe and his Indiſpoſition, and 
how he may get rid of it. But if one that has five 
Beds defires ten, and having ten Tables, is. for pur- 
chaſing as many more, and having Land and Money 
ood ſtore, is not at all filled, but ſtill is bent, even 
reaking his natural Reſt, upon, getting more ; and 
when he has never ſo much, never has enough; this 
Man thinks, he has no need of a Phyſician tc cure 
him, and in order to it, to ſhow him from what cauſe 
his Diſtemper ariſes. Indeed, when a Man is a-thirſt 
that bath not drunk at all, we expect that upon his 
drinking, his thirſtineſs ſhould ceaſe; but as for 
him that drinks and drinks, and fo goes on without 
grins over; we do not think ſuch a one reeds. further 
eplerion but Evacuation ;* and we adviſe him, by 
all means, to Vomit ;. as knowing that his Trouble 
rocceds. not from the want of any Thing; but from 
ome ſharp Humour, or preternatural Hear that is 
within bim, | Bing | 
Among thoſe Perſons therefore, that ars for increa- 
ſing their Subſtance and getting more; he that is 


Poor and Indigent may perhaps give over his Cares, 


when he has got a Houle, or found a Treaſurer; cr, 
by a Friend's help, has paid his Debts and his Credi- 
tor's diſcharge him. But as for him that having more 
than enough, yet till deſires to have more; it is not 
Gold nor Silver, not Horſes, Sheep or Oxen, that can 
cure him of this Diſeaſe, but he needs Evacuation 
and Purgation: For his Diſtemper is not Penu y and 
Want, but an inſatiable deſire and thirſt after Riches, 
procecding from a depraved and inconſiderate judg- 
meut 
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ment of Things: Which if it be not plucked out 
1. of Mens Minds, like a Thing twiſting - a-croſs and 


- contratting them, they will always be in want of 

ſs | Superfluities ; that bo, bo craving Things they have 

ay | no need of. 

e- | When a Phyſician viſits a Patient that has thrown 

ho | Himſelf upon his Bed, and lies there groaning and 

nk | refuſing to Eat, he feels his Pulſe, and asks him ſome 

d; © Queſtions; and finding that he is not at all Feveriſh 

nd | he tells him, it's his Mind that is diſtempered, an 

nd gocs his way. When we ſee therefore a Man pining g 
ive | away for more Mears, and ſighing ſadly at any Ex- 1 
ur- ßpences, forbearing no ſordid or painful Courſe that | 
ey | | rings him Gain, when yer he hath Houſes and 

en! Lands, Herds and Slaves, and Cloaths enough; what 1 
ind | ſhall we call this man's Diſeaſe but Poverty of Alind? 
his | Por as for want of Money, one Friend, as Menander | 
ure | Ffays, by being a Benefactor to him can cure it; but 1 
uſe | this other of the Mind, all a Man's Friends, living or by 
irft | dead, cannot ſatisfie it. It was therefore a good Sa y- N | 
his ing of Solon, concerning ſuch Perſons, | 

for | 

zout Theſe Men, that after Wealth aſpire, 7 1 
ther Set no fx d Baunds to their Deſire. 4 
p b n n 7 þ| 
able To thoſe indeed that are wiſe, the Riches that Na- 
rom ture requires are limited, and like a Circle drawn 
it is | from a Center at ſuch a Diſtance, is confined within 

the Compaſs of their real Needs. 

rea- There is alſo this particular Miſchief in the Love 

xt is of Wealth, that this Defire hinders. and oppoſes its 

ares, own Satisfaction, which other Deſires do procure. For 

3 or, no Man abſtains from a good Morſel, becauſe he loves 

redi- Dainties ; nor from Wine, becaule he thirſts after 
more Wine ; as theſe Men abſtain from uſing Money, be- 
s not cauſe they love Money. Do's it not look like Mad- 
can neſs and à piteous Diſtemper, for a Man not to make 
ation uſe of a Garment becauſe he ſhakes with Cold, to 
yank refuſe to cat Bread, becauſe he is ready to famiſh 
ches, with Hunger; and not to uſe Wealth, becauſe he is 


| greedy of getting it? SE 
7 85 * This 
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This is the evil Caſe that Thraſoides deſcribes, I 
have ſuch a Thing within by me, I have it in my Power, 
and Iwill this Thing, Ike thoſe that are madly in Love, 
But Ido it na: When I have locled and ſealed up all, or 
have told out ſo much to the Uſurers and Tradeſmen, I ſcrape 
together and hunt after more; I quarrel' and contend with 
the Servants, the Plowmen and Debtors : O Apollo, baft 
thou ever ſeen a more wretched Man, or any Lover more 
miſerable? | £2504 | | 
Sophocles being asked by one, whether he was able 
yet to company with a Woman; Heavens defend, 
aid he, I have got my Liberty, and by means of my 
old Age have eſcaped thoſe mad and furious Maſters: 
for it is very fit and becoming, that when our plea- 
ſures leave us, thoſe defires ſhould do fo too, which, as 
Alcæus ſays, | | 


"Tas never any Man's good hap, 
Nor. Woman wholly to eſcape. 


But it is otherwiſe in the Love of Wealch, which 
like a hard and ſevere Miſtreſs, compels us to get, 
what it forbids us to enjoy, and excites an Appetite, 
but denies the pleaſure of its Gratification. Strato- 
nicus wittily abuſed the Rhodians for their profuſeneſs, 
when he faid, that they builded their Houſes as if 
x; were Immortal, but provided for their Tables as 
if they were to live but a little while: So Covetous 
Men Gam to be profuſe by what they poſſeſs, when 
they are ſordid wretches, if you conſider what they 
uſe and enjoy; for they endure Labour, but taſte no 
Pleaſure. 

Lamades once came to Phocion's Houſe and ſurpri- 
red him as he was at Dinner, and when he faw his fru- 
pal and flender Diet, I much wonder, Pho:ion, ſays 

e, that you ſhould manage State Affairs, and can 
dine as you do: For this Orator himſelf pleaded 
Cauſes, and harangu'd the People only for his Gut; 
and looking upon Athens as afordin too little a 
Supply for his Luxury, he fetch'd his Proviſions 
from Macedonia: For which Cauſe Antipater, __ 
| im 


? 
Sacrifice when all was over, and there remained no- 
5 | hang of the Beaſt but only the Tongue and the Stomach. 


7 


\ n 8 
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tion to ſerve the Publik, yet afflicteſt thy 
watcheſt whole 
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him when he was an old Man, compar d him to a 


But who would not wonder at thee, O wretched Man, 
who being able to live — thou doſt, ſo ſordidly, ſo 
nalike a Man, beſtowing W on any body, be- 
ing curriſh to thy Friends, without _ 
and 
Nights, hireſt ont thy Labours, — 


at catch for Inheritances, croucheſt to every one 


| when thou art ſo well proviens by ty ſordid Park 


mony to live at eaſe. 


2 Whore-maſter with his Wife, that was ver 
favoured, he cried out, O wrerch, what 
: thee to do this, Caparogas had a Portion with 
It's neceſſi 
for thoſe 

Cities, that they ſhould heap up Treaſure ; who are 
| forced through Ambition, Pride and Vain-glory to 


It's reported of a certain Bizantine, that — 
Pelled 
her 2% 
for Kings, for Procurators under them, 
at cover Preheminence and Rule over 


make Fcaſts, to gratiſie Friends, to maintain a Re- 
tinue, to ſend Preſents, to feed Armies, to purchaſe 
Gladiators. But thou haſt ſo much Buſineſs lying 
upon thy hand, tormenteft thy ſelf, tumbleſt up and 
down, and all this while liveſt che Life of a Snail 
in thy Shell, through Parſimony, and endureſt all 
Hardihips, receiving uo advantage at all. Juſt like 
the Bath-keepers Aſs, that carries the Wood and 
Fewel for the Fires, and is always filled with the 
Smoak and Aſhes of the Stove, bur it ſelf is neither 
bathed nor warmed, waſhed nor cleanſed there. 

I have ſaid enough of this ſort of Covetouſueſs, 


which makes a Man live the Life of an 4/7, or 


Ant. 
But there is another ſort of 3 it which is more Sa- 
vage, that calumniates and gets Inheritance by bad 


1 


_ — E EO 


* Some few Words that follow I bave. not tranſhted, for there 


_ to be a defe in the Greck, which m kes Interpreters cry out, 


chu the reading is monſtrous, and uninte lligible. A 
EY 
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Arts, that 
full of Thoughtfulneſs and Cares, counting how 
many of their Friends: are yet alive, and after all 
enjoy nothing of what by all theſe Arts they have 
heaped up. 5 | 

As therefore we have a greater averſion and hatred 
againſt Vipers, 


en, but ſerve themſelves no farther of their Carcal- 
ſes, which they do not feed upon as thoſe other wild 
Beaſts do; ſo they | that, become bad and ill Men, 
through Sordidneſs and Parſimony, deſerve more of 
our Abhorrence, than thoſe that prove ſuch by luxu- 
rious Living and Exceſs; for they deprive others of 
what they are neither able nor inclin d to make uſe of 
themſel ves. ho 
Hence it is, that the Luxurious, when they are 
rich and; well provided, give ſome truce to their 
Debaucheries; as [Demoſthenes ſaid to ſome that were 
of opinion that Damaades ceaſed to be an ill Man; 
Now, ſays he, you ſee him full and glutted like the 
Lyons, that then hunt not after prey. But as for 
the other, who, in the management of Affairs pro- 
poſe no end to themſelves either of Pleaſure or Pro- 
fit, their covetous Deſires have no Truce or Ceſſat ion, 
oy being always empty and ſtanding in need of all 
len ein en a 
ö Bur ſome perhaps may plead on their behalf, that 
theſe Men keep and hoard up their Wealth for their 
Children and Heirs; to whom they part with nothing 
whilſt they are alive, but like thoſe Mice that live 
in Mines, and pick up and eat the Golden Sand 
and Oar, you cannot come by any of that Gold, 
2 ou Anatomize them, to find it after they ate 
Cad. 139 N *. 9." ; 

But to what end, I pray, would they leave ſuch 3 
deal of Money, and a great Eſtate to their Children 
and Heirs? *ſhat they forſooth may preſerve it ato 
for others, and thoſe others, in like manner, ſhould 
hand it down to their Children ( juſt like thoic 


Earthen Pipes the Potters make for a Water-courls 


which 


pries into other Mens affairs, that is 


yſonous Flyes and Spiders, than a- 
— Bears and Lyons, becauſe they kill and deſtroy 


ws 
*" 
© * * 


1 
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which retain none of the Water themſelves, but one 
Pipe only conveys it to the next) till fome informing 
= falſe Accuſer, . appears, who cuts off this 
Keeper in Truſt, when bis Breath is ſtopped, de- 
rives and diverts the Courſe of his Wealth into ano- 
ther Channel: Or as they ſay, till ſome one that is the 
moſt wicked of the Race, devours and conſumes all, 
that thoſe who went before him had preſerved. For 
not only as Euripides ſays, | 


* 
1 1 


e 
. 


* 


* 


v 


E 


4 | 


Children from Slaves deriv'd, and baſer Blood, 
Prove Prodigal and Lewd, none come to Good. 


| but it's as true of the Children of the Parſimonious; 


as Diogenes wittily abuſed this ſort of Men, when he 


* ſaid, that it was better to be [Ney Fury] a Ram 
than a Son of a Citizen of Megara. For under the 
pretence of training them up and inſtructing them, 
they undo and pervert them, implanting in them their, 
on Love of Money and Meanneſs of Spirit, and e- 
' reting as it were a Fortreſs for the ſecuring their In- 
| heritance in the Minds of their Heirs. 

For the Inſtructions and Leſſons 


are ſuch as theſe, Galn as much and ſpend as little as 
may be : Value your ſelf, according to what you are worth. 
But certainly this is not to inſtruct, but to contract 
and ſow them up, juſt like a Purſe, the better to con- 
ceal aud keep what is put into it. The Purſe indeed 
becomes foul and muſty after Money is put up in it ; 
but the Children of the Covetous, before they are en- 
riched by their Parents are repleniſhed with covetous 
Deſires, which they derive from them. And indeed 
they pay them a deſerved Reward for their Inſtructi- 
ons, not loving them becauſe they ſhall receive a 
great Eſtate from them, but hating them becauſe they 
have it not ſo ſoon as they fain would. For being 
taught to admire nothing but Wealth, nor knowing 
any other End of living but to get a great Eſtate, 
they account the Life of their Parents to be an hin- 
derance to that. of their own, and fancy ſo much time 
i taken from their own Age, as is added to theirs. 
i Where- 


. < 


they give them, 
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Arts, that pries into other Mens Affairs, that is 
full of Thoughtfulneſs and Cares, counting how 
many of their Friends. are yet alive, and after all 
enjoy nothing of what by all theſe Arts they have 
heaped up. 7 . | [peed 
As therefore we have a greater averſion and hatred 
againſt Vipers, poyſonous Flyes and Spiders, than a- 
ainſt Beaxs and Lyons, becauſe they kill and deſtroy 
Men, but ſerve themſelves no farther of their Carcaſ- 
ſes, which they do not feed upon as thoſe other wild 
Beaſts do; ſo they | that, become bad and ill Men, 
through Sordidneſs and Parſimony, deſerve more of 
our Abhorrence, than thoſe that prove ſuch by luxu- 
rious Living and Exceſs; for they deprive others of 
what they are neither able nor inclin'd to make ule of 
themſelves., - | | 
Hence it is, that the Luxurious, when they are 
rich and; well provided, give ſome truce to their 
Debaucheries; as Demoſthenes ſaid to ſome that were 
of opinion that Damades ceaſed to be an ill Man; 
Now, ſays he, you ſee him full and glutted like the 
Lyons that then hunt not after prey. But as for 
the other, who, in the management of Affairs pro- 
poſe no end to themſelves either of Pleaſure or pro- 
fit, their covetous Deſires have no Fruce or Ceſſat ion, 
15 being always empty and ſtanding in need of all 
| mien aalen 2 
f = ſome perhaps may plead: on their behalf, that 
theſe Men keep and hoard up their Wealth for their 
Children and Heirs; to whom they part with nothing 
whilſt they are alive, but like thoſe Mice that live 
in Mines, and pick up and eat the Golden Sands 
and Oar, you cannot come by any of that Gold, 
_ ou Anatomize them, to find it after they are 
Cad. . 4 Pe 
But to what end, I pray, wonld they leave ſuch 3 
deal of Money, and a great Eſtate to their Children 
and Heirs? That they forſooth may preſerve it alto 
for others, and thoſe others, in like manner, ſhould 
hand it down to their Children ( juſt like thoſe 
Earthen Pipes the Potters. make for a . 
whic 


— tits arts, tr ot 


— 


as Diogenes wittily abuſed this ſort of Men, when he 


is taken from their own Age, as is added to theirs. 
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which retain none of the Water themſelves, but one 
Pipe only conveys it to the next) till fome informing 
falſe Accuſer, or Tyrant appears, who cuts off this 
Keeper in Truſt, when his Breath is ſtopped, de- 
rives and diverts the Courſe of his Wealth into ano- 
ther Channel : Or as they ſay, till ſome one that is the 
moſt wicked of the Race, devours and conſumes all, 
that thoſe who went before him had preſerved. For 
not only as Euripides ſays, 


Children from Slaves deriv'd, and baſer Blood, 
Prove Prodigal and Lewd, none come to Good. 


but it's as true of the Children of the Parſimonious; 


ſaid, that it was better to be Le var] a Ram 
than a Son of a Citizen of Megara. For under the 
pretence of training them up and inſtructing them, 
they undo and pervert them, implanting in them their. 
own Love of Money and Meanneſs of Spirit, and e- 
recting as it were a Fortreſs for the ſecuring their In- 
heritance in the Minds of their Heirs. 

For the Inſtructions and Leſſons they give them, 
are ſuch as theſe, Galn as much and ſpend as little as 
may be : Value your ſelf, according to what you are worth. 
But certainly this is not to inſtruct, but to contract 
and ſow them up, juſt like a Purſe, the better to con- 
ceal aud keep what is put into it. The Purſe indeed 
becomes foul and muſty after Money is put up in it; 
but the Children of the Covetous, before they are en- 
riched by their Parents arc repleniſhed with covetous 
Deſires, which they derive from them. And indeed 
they pay them a deſerved Reward for their Inſtructi- 
ons, not loving them becauſe they ſhall receive a 
great Eſtate from them, but hating them becauſe they 
have it not ſo ſoon as they fain would. For being 
taught to admire nothing but Wealth, nor knowing 
any other End of living but to get a great Eſtate, 
they account the Life of their Parents to be an hin- 
derance to that of their own, and fancy ſo much time 


Where 
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Wherefore whilſt their Parents are yet living, they 
ſecretly al ſteal their Pleaſures ; and what they 
beſtow upon their Friends, or ſpend upon their Luſts, 
[| when they have learnt ſomething by ſecret informa- 
tion] is fetch'd as it were from another's Eftate, not 
from their own. 

But when their Parents are dead, and they arc once 
poſſeſs'd of their Keys and Seals, then their way of 
Living is of another Faſhion, and they put on ano- 
ther Face and AſpeQ, Grave, Severe, and Moroſe. 
You hear no more of their former Paſtimes in ſeveral 
Exerciſes of the Ball, nor of the Acad or the Ly- 
ceum * [as neither minding the Philoſophy of Plato 
or Ariſtotle,] but they are wholly taken up in examin- 
ing the Servants, looking over Writings, in debating 
matters with thoſe that receive or owe them Money , 
their of Buſineſs, and Thoughtfulneſs, will not 
give them leave to dine, and they are forced to make 
the Night their time of Bathing ; the Schools in which 
_ are educated, and the Water of Dirce, (a) [that 
is their Poetry] (5) are neglected. If any Man ask 
him, Will you not go and hear the Philoſopher ? 
How can I, fays he, now that my Father is dead, I 
am not at leiſure. O miſerable wretch! What has 
thy Father left thee to be compared with what he has 

raben from thee, thy Leiſure and thy Liberty? And 
yet it is not fo much he that hath done it, as the 
Mealth that flows round thee, and overpowers thee ; 
which, like the Women H-/od | ſpeaks of, 


Thee without Frelrands burns, and unawares 
Reſigns thee up to Dotage and grey Hatrs, 


* The Place where Plato Taught was called, the Academy ; and 
where Arifterte Taught, the Lyceum. 

(a) A famous Fountain by Toebes. 

(% Thus I interpret it, becauſe the Thebav Poet Pinder, uſes the 
Water f Dirce to ſignite his own Poems. (Find. m. Od. 6. in fine) 
to which our Author ſeems to allude, 


1 Lib. 2. hyp. u hap. 


bringing 


r 


7 


das did: — oo wel nt away the Muſick 
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bringing thoſe Cares, like untimely Wrinkles and old 
Age, on thy Soul, which ſpring from covetous De- 
fires and multiplicity of Buſineſs, that ſhrivel up all 


thy Vigour and Gaiety, all ſenſe of Honour, Kind- 


neſs and Humanity within thee. 
But ſome will ſay, Do yon not ſee rich Men live 


. 1 

ſplendidly, and ſpend high ? To whom we anſwer: 
© Doft thou not hear what Ariſtotle ſays, that ſome there 
are that do not ſe Wealth, and ſome abuſe it? As if 
neither ſort did what was fit and becoming; but what 
the one ſort poſſeſſed, did neither advantage nor a- 
dorn them, and what the other had, did hurt and dif- 
honour them. 


But let us further conſider, what is the Uſe of Riches, 


? for which Men ſo much admire them: Is it the En- 
| joyment of what ſuffices Nature? Alas! in this re- 
| pet the Wealthy have no advantage of thoſe that are 


of a meaner Fortune; but Wealth (as Theophraſtus 
ſays) may well be neglected and looked upon with 
leſs Eſteem and Veneration, if Callias the richeſt Man 
of Athens, and 1/menias the wealthieſt of Thebes, made 
uſe but of the ſame Things that Socrates and Epaminon- 


the 


Room where he to the Womens A 


partment, 
. contenting himſelf with the Diſcourſes of his Gnefts ; 


ſo 25 would reject and ſend away the Parple-Beds, 
and the high-priz d Tables, and all other ſuperfluous 
Things, when you ſee that the Rich make uſe of the 
ſame Things with the Poor. 

do not mean thou ſhouldeſt preſently 


Hang up the Plough in Smoak to live at eaſe, Hefiod. r. 
And let the Mules and Oxens Labour ceaſe; kp. Y. 


But the impertinent Labours of Goldſmiths, Turners, 

Perfamers, and Cooks, when thou reſolveſt wiſely and 

loberly to baniſh all uſeleſs Things. 
But if the Things that ſuffice Nature, lie in com- 


mon among thoſe that have, and thoſe that want 


Riches ; if rich Men pride themſelves only in Things 


| lnperfluous, and thou art ready to praiſe Sropas of 


Theſſaly, 


1 


— 
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Theſſaly, who when one begged ſomewhat of him he F 
had in his Houſe, as a ſuperfluous Thing he had no 4, 
uſe for, made Anſwer : But we rich Men count our 
Felicity and Happineſs to lie in theſe Superfluities, Tho 
and not in thoſe neceſſary Things. If your Caſe be eſt t 
thus, have a care you do not ſeem like one that mag- | * dy / 
nifies and prefers a Pomp and publick Show at a fe.“ and 
ſtival, before Life it felt inſte 


Our Country's Feaft of Bacchus, was in old time Hou 
celebrated in a more homely Manner, though with to al 


great Mirth and Jollity : One carried in Proceſſion 4 T 
Veſſel of Wine, and a Branch of a Vine, afterwards | | depe 
followed one leading a Goat, another followed him | | figni 


bearing a Basket of dry'd Figs, and after all came a] Wee 
Phallus. * But all theſe are now deſpiſed and out of | ledg 
Date; the Proceſſion being made with Golden Veſſels, | | othe 
and Coſtly Garments, driving of Chariots and Pe-! and! 
ſons in Maſquerade : And jutt thus, the Things that!“ 
are Neceſſary and Uſeful in Riches, are ſwallowed up |  chie! 
by thoſe that are Unprofitable and Superfluous. do it. 
The moft of us commit Telemachus his Miſtake ; for] of C 
he, through unexperience, or rather, want of judg- ] Rich 
ment, when he faw Neftor's Houſe, furniſhed with | = Gauc 
Beds and Tables, Garments and Carpets, and well] with 
ftored with new Wine, did not look upon him as ſo] on, 
happy a Man in being thus well provided with Things | For 
neceſſary and uſeful : But when he beheld the Ivory, | mili: 
the Gold and Amber in Manelaus's Houſe, he erycd bles 
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out in Amazement, | thoſe 
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Jove's ftately Hall above, I gueſs, a pla 

Hom. Odyſ. Your Eyes neight with ſu h Objects bleſs; wher 
lib. 4. Poser all that here I view, is great, and what parec 
g Cannot ſo cvell be told, as wondred at. 2 
Whereas Socrates, or Diogenes, would have ſaid rather, Th 
- * An Obſene Reſemblance, then 
went . | bout 
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Mat vain, vexatious, uſeleſs Things I've ſeen, © 
And good for nothing but to move one's Spleen. 


b Thou Fool, What is it thou ſayeſt ? When thou ought- 


eſt to have ftripp'd thy Wife of her Purple and Gau- 


f dy Attire, that ſhe might ceaſe to live, Luxnriouſly, 
and to run mad after Strangers and their Faſhions ; 


inſtead of this, thou adorneſt and beautifieſt thy 
Houſe, that it may appear like a Theater, or a Stage, 
to all Comers. | | 

The Happineſs Riches pretend to is ſuch, that it 
depends upon Spectators and Witneſſes, elſe it would 


| fignifie nothing at all. But it is quite otherwiſe when 


we conſider 'Temperance,or Philoſophy,or ſuch kuow- 
ledge of the Gods as is requiſite, tho“ unknown to all 
other Mortals. This communicates a peculiar Light 
and great Splendor. within the Soul, and cauſes a Yay 
that dwells with it as an inmate, whilſt it enjoys the 
chiefeſt good, tho' neither Gods nor Men were privy 
to it. Such a Thing in truth is Vertue and the Beauty 


of Geometrical and Aſtrological Sciences; and does 


Gaudery that pleaſes 


Riches with her Bravery and Necklaces, and all that 
Girls, deſerve to be compared 


with any of theſe ? When no body obſerves and looks 
on, Riches are truly Blind, and deprived of Light: 


For if a rich Man makes a Meal with his Wife or Fa- 


miliars alone, he makes no ſtir about Magnificent Ja- 
bles to eat on, or Golden Cups to drink in, but utes 
thoſe that come next to hand; and his Wife withoar 
any Gold or Purple to adorn her, preſents her ſelt in 
a plain Dreſs : But when he makes a Feaſt, that is, 
when the Pomp and '1 heater is to be fitted and pre- 
pared, and the Scene of Riches 1s to enter, 


Then from the Ships with coftly Goods full ſraught, 
The Trevets and the Cauldrous ſtraight are brought ; 
{Hom. litad. 4] 


then they provide Lamps, and much ado is made a- 
bout the drinking Cups, the Servitors to fill Wine are 


changed, all things put into a new Dceis, whatever 


1s 


How o Man may Priiſe bimiſeif, 
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is all brought forth, thus plainly declaring, that they 
would be looked upon by all for Rich Men; but there 
wants Temperance, though he ſhould eat his Meal 
alone, and that Contentment of Mind which alone 


makes a Feaſt. 


— 


How a Man may inoſfenſivel) praiſe him- 
ſelf, and without being liable to Envy. 


Fellow of Baliol College in Oxford. 
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culanus, is univerſally condemned as a trouble- 

m and ill-bred Companion: But the moſt, and even 
of thoſe who in Words mightily declaim againſt him, 
ſeem to applaud him in their Actions. Euripides 


could ſay, 


Yet he often brings in his Heroc's intollerably Boaſt- 
ing, and ſtuffs their moſt tragical Adventures and 
Paſkons with improper Diſcourſes of themſelves. S0 
Pindar declares, 
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If Speech grew ſcarce, and at great Rates were ſeld, 
Conmend himſelf what laviſh Fellow would ? 

But ſince the inf nite Treaſure of the Air 

Praiſe gratis yields, none Truth or Filſhood ſpare ; 
Suff ring no Damage, tho' they give their Ware: 
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Unſeas nably to glory | 
Ma kes a diſcordant Harmony <with Fury. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Mr. Lancaſter, | 


is made of Gold and Silver, or ſet with precious Stones, 
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Hut forbears not to extol his own Raptures ; which, 
indeed by the Confeſſion of all Men, are worthy of the 


| nobleſt Praiſe. | 


But thoſe who are crowned for Maſtery in the 


5 Games, or in the learned Combats, have others to ce- 


* lcbrate their Victories, that the Peoples Ears be not 
= grated with the barſh Noiſes of Self-Applanſe. And 


Moths is juſtly cenſured as unskilfully and irregn- 


* larly ſetting forth his Conqueſt of Phrynit, when he 
J —5 boaſted it in Writing ; and the r bawl'd 
: aloud, Mileſian Timotheus hath vanquiſhed Fonocamptas 
| the Son of Carbo. 

} "Tis true then (as Xenophon ſays) 4 Man's Praiſes 
bave very muſical and charming Accents in another's Mouth, 
but very flat and untuneable in his own. For we brand 
them as Impudent who commend themſelves ; it be- 
* coming them to be modeſt, thongh they were prais'd 


by others; and account them unjuſt in arrogating 
that to themfelves, which another has the fole Pro- 


„ 


NY ping of beſtowing on them. Beſtdes, if we then 
are ſilent, we ſeem either angry or envious ; but if 
we ſecond their Diſcourſe, we are preſently entan- 

; pled, and forc'd to contribute more than we intended, 
peaking to Mens Faces, what only ſounds well behind 
their Backs; and ſo undertake rather the baſe Work 


of drudg ing Flattery, than any real Offices of true 
Honour. 


Vet however, there is a Time when a generons and 
pradent Man may be the Subject of his own Diſcourſe, 
and give a free kelation of Things he has worthily 
done or ſaid, as well as other Truths; taking care 
that it be not meerly for Favour or Reputation, bat 
upon ſome emergent Occaſion, eſpecially if any con- 

ſiderable Advantage may thence accrue. There is in- 

deed a Praife of this kind which bears very excellent 
and lovely Fruit, from whoſe Seeds ariſe many of the 
lame Species very much meliorated and improv'd. 
And therefore it is, that the wiſc Courtier ſeeks Glory, 
not as the Reward or Solace of his Vertue, nor em- 
braces it meerly as the Companion of his Atchieve- 
ments, but becauſe the being accounted an honourable 


Perſon, 
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Perſon, and gallant Man, affords a thouſand Oppor- ® 


tunities of compa 
Things. For we ſee, thoſe who are apt to believe, 
admire and love us, eaſily receive Profit by us, with a 
great deal of Delight ; whereas, if a Man lie under 
Calumnies and Suſpicions, he cannot exert his Vertue 
to the Benefit of others, without committing a kind 
of Violence upon them. 

There may alſo be more. Reaſons than theſe, which 
ve muſt enquire into, that while we endeavour to a- 
vert a frivolous and nauſeous Applauding of our ſelves, 
we chance not to omit that ſort which may be truly 
uſeful. - | : | 

The Praiſe therefore is vain which a Man heaps on 
himſelf, to provoke others alſo. to Praiſe him, and is 
chiefly contemptible, as proceeding :-from an impor- 
tunate and unſeaſonable Affectation of Eſteem. 

For as they who are ready to die for Food, againſt 
Nature are compelled to gnaw off their own Fleſh, 
and thus put a miſerable end to their Famine ; ſq 
they, who mortally hunger after Praiſe, unleſs fomc 
oue afford em a little ſcantling Alms of Commenda- 
tion, do violate the Laws of Decency, ſhameleſly en. 
deavouring to ſupply thoſe Wants by an unnatural 
Extolling of themſelves. 

But when they do not on the bare Conſideration of 
themſelves hunt Applauſe, but ftrive to obſcure the 
Worth of others, by fighting againſt their Praiſes, and 
oppoling their own Works and Practices to theirs, 
they add to their Vanity an cnvious and abhorrcd 
Baſcneſs; and like him that thruſts his Foot into ano- 
thers Dance, are ſtigmatiz d with a Proverb as 1:d- 
culous and pragmatical Clowns. 

Therefore we mult diligently beware, that amongſt 
the Elogiums of others, we foiſt not in any Thing of 
our ſelves, which may ſeem jcalouſly or envioully de- 
tractive from them; neither ſhould we allow othcrs 
to praiſc us at ſuch a time, but frankly yield the Ho- 
nour to thoſe who are then celebrated, if their Merit 
be real; and though the erſons be Vicious or Un- 


worthy, yet muſt wc not take from them, by {ctting 
up 


many and more deſirable 7 
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up our ſelves ; but rather on the other hand reprove 
the unskilful Applauders, and demonſtrate their En- 


comiums to be improperly and dangerouſly con- 
ferr'd. | 


'Tis plain that theſe Errors muſt be avoided. 


But Self-praiſe is not liable to Diſgrace or Blame, 


when tis delicately handled by way of Apology to 
remove a Calumny or Accuſation. I hus Pericle;m— 
But ye are angry at me, a Man inferiour to none, whether it 
be in the knowing or interpreting of neceſſary Tings; a 
* Man who am a Lover . 


2 Country, and ahove the 
pe 


For in ſpeaking with this Gallan- 


try of himſelf, he was not only free. from Arrogance, 
Vanity and Ambition, but demonſtrated the Great- 


neſs and Spirit of that Vertue, which could not be de- 


je ted itſelf ; and alſo humbled and tamed the Haugh- 
tineſs of Envy. Such Mcn as theſe will hardly be 
condemned; but thoſe who ſhould vote againſt them, 
are won over to their Cauſe, do receive infinite Satis- 


taction, and are agreeably inſpirited with this noble 
Boaſting, eſpecially if that Bravery be ſteady, and the 
Ground firm on which it ſtands. This Hiſtory does fre- 


quently diſcover ; for when the Theban Princes accuſed 


Pelopidas and Epaminondas, that the Time for their Go. 
vernment of Bœotia being expired, they did not forth- 


with give up their Power, but made an Incurſion into 


Laconia, and repaired, and repeopled A:ſſene, Pelobi- 
cas ſubmitting himſelf, and making many lowly Ey- 
treaties, very hardly obtained his Abſolution: But 
Kdaminondas loſtily glorying in thoſe Actions, and at 
laſt declaring he would willingly be put to Death, ſo 
that they would ſet up his Accuſation; Epaminondas 


th waſted Laconia, an Enemy . Country; hath profpc- 


"ſly ſettled the Affairs of Meſlene, and happily eftablifh:d 
Wie League and Alliance with Arcadia, agaiziſt our Neil: 
They admired him; and the Citizens wondring at the 
chearful greatneſs of his Courage, diſmiſſed him with 
intpeakable Pleaſantneſs and Satisfaction. 


Nor .. | 8 Thee 
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Therefore when Agamemnon thus reproached Diomede:, 
Ah 1 Son of Tydeus, who in War war bold, re 
Skilful in Chariots, why doſt thou behold Ss Fel 
T he Martial Ranks and Files with trembling Eyes ? he 
Why ftand'ft thou thus ? This was not Tydeus guiſe. | bu 
| Thu 
Sthenelus is not to be much condenn'd for ſay ing, 1 
| , mz 
Our ſelves much greater than our Anceſtoys | dic 
For Sthenelus had not been calumniated himſelf, but 
only patroniz'd his abuſed Friend; and fo the Cauſe | 
excus'd that Freedom of Speech, which ſcem'd other- | | 
wiſe to have ſomething of the Glorloſo. 7 
But Ciceros magnifying his Diligence and Prudence] 8 
in Catalize's Trial, was not very pleaſing to the Re ten. 
mans: Yet when Sipio ſaid, They ougbt wot to judge ] in n 
Scipio, who had * them in the Potr of Fudging all Suff 
Men, they aſcended Crown'd to the Capitol, and ſa- Mis! 
crificed with him. For Sibio was not neceſſitated to die 4 
this, but mcerly ſpurr'd by the defire of Glory ; and F 
the Danger he was in, dcliver'd him from Envy. Libe 
Now, Talking after an high and glorious Manner rits: 
proves advantagious, not only to Perſons in danger of Achil 
the Law, or ſuch like eminent Diſtreſs, but to thoſe mod: 
alſo who are clouded in a dull Series of Misfortunes ; 

and that more properly than when they appear ſplen- — 
did in the World, For what addition can Words . 


make to thoſe who already ſeem poſleſs'd of real Glo 
ry, and do lic indulging and baſquing in her Beams But v 
But thoſe who at preſent are incapable of Ambition, with 
if they expreſs themſelves loftily, they ſeem only to Ange 
bear up againſt the Storms of Fortune, to unde gitd = 
the Greatneſs of their Souls, and to ſhun that Pity and 1 
Commiſeration which ſuppoſes a ſhipwrack'd and for F 7 
lorn Condition. As therefore thoſe who in Walking 4 
afte& a Stiffneſs of Body, and a ſtretch'd- out Neck, ate 
accounted effeminate and foppiſh, but are commend 
cd, if in Fencing and Fighting they keep themſcive 
b ercy 
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Boaſting, as conſiderable Parts of their Defence. 
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ere& and ſteady ; ſo the Man grappling with ill For- 
tune, if he raiſe himſelf like a ſtrong Champion to 
reſiſt her, aud by a Bravery of Speech transform him- 
felf from Abje& and Miſerable, to Bold and Noble, 
he is not to be cenfar'd as obſtinate and audacious, 
but honour'd as invincible and great. Tho“ Homer 
therefore deſcrib'd Patroclus wn the Happineſſes of his 
Life, ſmooth, and without Envy, yet in Death he 
makes him have ſomething of the Bravo, and a Sol- 
dier's gallant Roug hneſs. e 


Inſult proud Hector, do: Ter Jove to ther, 
Jove and Apollo gave this Vittory. 

Elſe had full twenty ſuth beſet me, they 
Had faln to my enraged Dart a Prey. 


er hs E 4 ee = : 


— 


So Phocion, tho' otherwiſe very mild, after the Sen- 
rence paſs'd on him, ſhew'd the Greatneſs of his Mind 
in many reſpects ; particularly to one of his Fellow- 
Sufferers, who miſerably cry'd out and bewail'd his 
Misfortune: What (ſays he) is it ot Pleaſure to thee to 
die with Phocion ? 

Further, a prudent Man has not leſs, but greater 
Liberty to ſpeak any thing of himſelf, when his Me- 
rits are rewarded with injurious and unkind Returns. 
Achilles uſually gave the Gods their Glory, and was 
moderate in ſack Expreſſious, as, 


22 
— y 


8 


— 


—7 Jove ſhall grant ne to deftroy 
F bis well-oall'd Tow, == Tis Jove muſt ruin Troy. 


Eh 8 IE. 


But when he was unhandſomly reproach'd and aſpers d 
with Contumelies, he added ſwelling Words to his 
Anger, and thoſe in his own Applauſe: | 


I <vith my Ships tævelve Cities overthreav; 
Nor could they fland, o at a diſtant View, 
Ay Helmet's darting R. 


For Apology's claim a great Liberty of Speech and 
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.316 HFom a Alan may Praiſe himſelf, 
Tberniſtocles alſo, having neither been guilty of any 
thing diſtaſteful in his Words nor Actions, yet per- 
—_—_— the Athenians glutted with him, and beginning 
to negle& him, forbore not to ſay, My? O ye happy 
People, do ye weary out your ſelves, by ſtill receiving Benefits 
from the ſame Hands? Upon every Storm you fly to the ſame 
Tree for ſb-Iter ; yet when it is ſair again, deſpoil it of it 
Leaves, as you go away. 8 

They therefore who are injur'd, uſually recount 
their good Actions to the Ingrate: And if they alſo 
praiſe thoſe Excellencies which others are pleas'd to 
condemn, they are not only pardonable, but altoge- 
ther without Blame. For it is evident they reproach 
not others, but apologize for themſelves. 

This gave Demoſthenes a glorious Freedom, yet al- 
lay d the offenſive Brightneſs of his own Praiſes, 
which almoſt every where ſhine through his whole 
Oration, Ve Ts 5wars : He ſtill extolling thoſe Em- 
baſly's and Decrees, which were ſo much objected a- 
gainſt him. 

Not much unlike this is the inſinuating Delicacy of 
an Antitheſis, when a Perſon, being accus'd for uy 
Thing as a Crime, demonſtrates its oppoſite to be baſe 
and vitious. So Lycrgs being upbraided by the Athe- 
nians for ſtopping a Sycophant's Mouth with Money ; 
And what Kind of Citizen ( ſays he) do you then take 
me to be, who having ſo long manag'd the Affairs of the Re- 
publick amongſt you, am at Iift found rather to have given 
Money for the Prevention of Injuſtice, than to have receiv d 
any thing to promote it? And Cicero, Metellus objecting 
he had caſt more by his Evidence againſt em, then 
ever he had acquitted by his Pleading for 'em, replies, 

WV bo therefore will not freely declare, that Cicero has. more 
Honefty and Faith than Eloquence * Many Expreſſions of 
this Nature are in Demoſthenes ; particularly, But who 
might not juſtly have ſlain me, if I had endeavour'd in 
Word only to ſully what the City accounts lovely? Or what, 
think you, would thoſe unworthy Fellows have ſaid, if, 
whilſt I had been curiouſly poring on other Things, the Cities 
had revolted? And all his 1 Oration in. 


genioully dreſſes theſe Antithetons and Solution! # 
c 
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Caſes with the ſubtle Ornaments of his own Praiſe. 
But this may very profitably be learn'd therein, that 
delicately tempering the Encomiums of his Auditors, 
with the Things relating to himſelf, he ſecures himſelf 
from being liable to Envy ; nor becomes ſuſpected of 
Self-Love. ; 

There he relates in what manner the 4thenians be- 
hav'd themſelves to the Eubœans, in what manner to 
the Thebans, and what Benefits they conferr'd upon 
thoſe of Byzantium and Cherſoneſus ; in all which he 
confeſſes his part was only that of their Miniſter or 
Steward. Thus by a rhetorical Deceit, he fincly and 
inſenſibly inſtils his own Praiſes into his Hearers, who 
pleaſingly hang upon his Words, and rejoyce at the 
Commemoration of thoſe worthy Decds: Now this 
Joy is immediately ſeconded by Admiration, and Ad- 
miration is ſucceeded by a liking and Love of that 
Perſon, who ſo wiſely adminiſtred the Affairs. This 
Epaminondas ſeems to have conſidered, when being re- 
viled by Meneclidas, as tho he had an higher Opinion 
of himſelf, than ever Agamemnon had, If it be ſo 
(ſays he) O Thebans! *tis you have puffed me up; you, by * 
whoſe help alone, [ overthrew the Lacedæmonian Empire in 
one Da . | + : 1 

— for the moſt part many are exceedingly 
diſpleaſed with thoſe who are the Irumpeters of their 
own Fame, but if they ſound forth another's, are de- 
lighred, and give them chearful Acclamations : It is 
hence grown a frequent Cuſtom amongſt Orators, by 
a ſeaſonable extolling thoſe who have like Purpoſes, 
Actions and Manner of Life with theirs, to aſſure and 
wheedle over the Auditory to themſelves; knowing, 
that tho" the Panegyri/t 6 another's Worth, 

et having the ſame Endowments of Virtue, theſe. 
ncomiums will redound to himſelf. For as he who 
reproaches any Man for Faults of which he himſelf 
1s guilty, cannot but perceive he principally upbraids 
himſelf: So the Virtuous, by giving Applauſes to the 
Virtuous, offer their own Praiſes to the Apprehenſive, 
who will preſently cry out, — And are not vou one of 
theſe ? Therefore Alexander honouring Hercules, and + 
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Androcopes again honduring Alexander, they in effect 

ropoſed themſelves to be in like manner honoured 
by others. By Diomſius ſcoffing Gelon, and calling him 
the Gelos of Sicily, was not aware, that through Envy 
he had happened to infringe the Greatneſs of his Au- 
thority and Power. Theſe things the prudent Man 
muſt know and obſerve. 

Now thoſe who are forced upon their own Praifes, 
are the more cxcuſable, if they arrogate not the 
Cauſes wholly to themſelves, but aſcribe them in part 
to Fortune, and in part to God, Achilles therefore laid, 


After the Gods, of Conqu ring him, beſtor d 
On me the Power. 


And T;moleon did well, who Erected à Fane to Fortune, 
and dedicated his Honſe to Bonus Genius, to whom he 
referr'd the Felicity of his Attempts. But beſt of all Py- 
thou Enius,who after he had flain 1 to Athens, 
and perceiving that the Orator's being very buſte in 
applanding him to the People, difpleas'd many, and 
ſtirr'd them up to Envy, he thus ſpeaks, Theſe things, 
ye Athenians, ſom? of the Gods have done; our Hands wer? 
only the Inſtruments of their Work. Sylla alſo prevented 
Envy by his perpetually praifing Fortune, not his 
Proweſs ; and at laſt firnam'd himſelf Epapbroditus, in 
acknowledgment that his Sncceſs proceeded from the 
Care of Venus, For the World will more readily im- 
pute whatever a Perfon has done well to a lucky 
Chance, or the Pleaſure of ſome God, than to his 
Virtue ; and will hardly allow him any Honour of a 
proſperous Action, tho' all Defects and Miſadventures 
they attribute wholly to himfelf. 

The Laws therefore of Zaleucus were received by 
the Lorrerſes with the more Willingneſs and Delight, 
becauſe he had told them Minerva conftantly appear d 
to him, dictated and inſtructed him in thoſe Laws; 
and that they were none of them his own Inventions. 

Theſe kind of Excuſes may be framed as conveni- 


ent Remedies or Preventions wheu we have to do with 
8 5 85 | Per- 
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Perſons of a difficult or envious Humour: Nor is it 
amiſs to ule ſome little Revocations or Corrections of 
what may ſeem ſpoken to our Praiſe, even before 
thoſe who are of a ſedate and compoſed Temper. ; If 
any commend us as thole who have Learning, Riches, 
or Authority, we ſhould hinder them from chuſiig 
ſuch Topicks ; and rather deſire of them, if they can, 
to take notice of us as innocent, good and uſcful. 
Thus we do not ſo much collate, as travſlate Praiſes; 
and ſeem not to be puffed up with our Applauders, 
but rather to ſhow they have not praiſed convenient -. 
ly, aud for truly meritorious Things. We hide alio 
inferior with better Qualifications ; yet not as deſiring 
to be commended, but as teaching to commend aright. 
Such Forms as theſe, may be referred hither ; "Tis 
true, I hate not walli the City <ith Stones or Brick; but if 
ye view my Fartifications, you ſhall find Armour, and 
Horſes, and Confederates enough. But more aptly belongs 
that of Pericles ; when his Friends bewailed him in the 
Extremities of Death, they put him in miad of his 
Authority, and the great Offices he had diſcharg'd; 
as alſo what Victories, Trophies and Cities he had 
left the Athenians ; but he raibng himſelf a little, re- 


prov'd them as fixing ge Sig "age common Acqueſts, 


and enlarging rather in the Encomiums of Fortune. 
than of Vertue ; whereas they negle ted the greateſt 
Matter, and which was more peculiar to himſelf, 
That | he had never been the occaſion of any Athenians. 
wearing Black. And hence the Orator may learn if he 
be a good Man, to transfer the Eulogiums of his Elo- 

quence to his vertuous Life and Manners; and the 

Commander who is admired and applaudcd for his 
Conduct and happy Fortune in the Wars, may freely 

propoſe his Clemency or Juſtice as more worthy to be 

praiſed. Nay; further it becomes even an Emperor 

upon a Profuſion of ſuch Surriog Praiſes as Flatterers 

are commonly guilty of, to ſay ſomething of this 

Nature, 


No God am I: Why do ye equal me 
Thus to th immortal Powers ? 
1 If 
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If you know me well, let my Juſtice or Temperance, 
my Zquanimity or Humanity be rather ſpoken of. 
For even Envy her ſelf can eaſily concede the leſſer 
Honoors, to him who refuſes the greater; nor will it 
rob any of true Encomiums, not to expect falſe and 
vain ones. Therefore ſeveral Princes, who permitted 
not themſelves to be called Gods, nor the Oſf-ſpri 
of the Gods, have yet aſſumed the Titles of Philade/- 
phi, Philometores, Evergete or T heophili ; and none ever 
doubted to honour them with thoſe glorious, yet hu- 
man Appellations. 

Again, they who in their Writings and Sayings are 
abſolute Votaries to Wiſdom, by no means will be 
called Sophi or Wiſemen, but can preſently ſwallow 
the Epithet of Philoſophers, 7. e. Students or Lovers 
of Wiſdom, or any other eaſie Name which ſounds 
not big, nor expoſes them to 8 and ſo they be- 
get and preſerve a good Eſteem. But your rhetorical 


Sophifters whilſt in their Orations they gape for the 


extraordinary Acclamations of divine, angelical, 


wonderful , they loſe even thoſe common ones of 


manly or pretty well. ; 

Now as skilful Painters, that mo may not offend the 
Fye, allay their over-bright gawdy Colours by 
tempering them with darker ; ſo there are ſome who 
will not repreſent their own Praiſes altogether gla- 
ring, and immoderately ſplendid, but caſt in ſome De- 
fetts, ſome ſcapes or ſlight Faults to take away the 
danger of Diſpleaſure or Envy. Epeius intollerably 
brags, | | 


I glory in my being much the beſ .. 
| And after, 
Fil cruſh my Adverſary's Body, break his Bon,. 


Yet he would ſcem to qualific all with this, 
Lt not enough that I'm in Fight unsbilld? 


But, 


c 


1 


But, 
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But, to ſay Truth, to excuſe his Arrogance with ſo 


baſe a Confeſhon is ridiculous. He then who would 
he an exact Man, corre&s himſelf for his Forgetful- 
neſs, Ignorance, Ambition, or not giving Ear to Diſ- 
cipline or Inſtructions. So does UH es Ws 


But I the Syrens much to hear deſir d, 
With earneſt Brow my unwilling Friends requir d 
To leoſe me from the ia ſ. 


None could perſwade me ſuch the violent Charm ! 
Such the incentive to my pleaſing Harm. 
But *t had been better fa. 


And for the moſt part 'tis a good Antidote againſt 
Envy to mix amongſt our Praiſcs thoſe Faults that are 
not alrogether ungenerous and baſe: Therefore many 
temper them not only with Confeſſions of Poverty or 
Unskilfulneſs, but even of vile Deſcent. So Agathocles 
carouſing amongſt the Sicilian Youth-in golden Bowls 
very curiouſly wrought, commanded Earthen Pots to 
be brought in ; See Clays he) what Diligence, Laboriouſ- 


neſs and Fortitude can do] Once we made muggen Fugs, 


but now Veſſels of Gold. For his Original was ſo mean 
and contemptible, that it was thought he had ſerved 
in a Potter's Shop, who at laſt governed almoſt all Sy. 

Theſe are the outward Preventions or Remedics a- 
gainſt Diſeaſes that may ariſe from the ſpeaking of 
one's ſelf. There are ſome others inward, which Cats 
has recourſe to, when he tells us he was envied for 


neglecting his Domeſtick Affairs, and being vigilant 


whole Nights in thoſe of his Country; 


Tho' mu ſter'd mon ft the common Soldiery, 


How ſhall [ boaſt ? who grew ſo eaſily, - 
Great in my Fortune as the braveſt be? 


And, 


But I am loth to loſe paſt Iabour's gains; 
Nor will retreat from a freſb Troo) of Pains. 
Ey 
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For as they who obtain great Poſſeſhons of Houſes 
or Lands gratis, and with little Difficulty, are under the 
Eye of Envy; but not if their Purchaſes were trou- 
bleſome and dear; fo it is with them who arrive at 
Honour and Applauſe. Well then, fince tis evident, 
we may praiſe our ſelves not only inoffenſively, and 
without being liable to Envy, bur with great adyan- 
tage too; that we may not ſeem to do this for its felf, 
but a further and better end; firſt conſider, whether 
it may prove for the Inſtruction of the Company, by 
exciting them to a vertuons Emulation. For fo Ne. 
ſtors Relation of his own Atchievments enflamed 
Patroclus, and. Nine others, with a vehement Deſire 
of ſingle Combat, and we know the Counſel that 
brings perſwaſive Decds as well as Words, a lively 
Exemplar, and an immediate familiar Incentive, en- 
fouls a Man with 82 ; moves, yca, vehement- 
ly ſpars him up to ſnch a Reſolution of Mind as 
cannot doubt the Poſſibility and Succeſs of the At. 
tempt. This was the Reaſon of that Chorus in La- 
cedemon conſiſting of Boys, Young Men and Old, which 
thus ſang in Parts: 


Oldm. Once wwe were young, and bold and ſtrong 5 
Boys. And we foall be xo leſs ere long: | 
Young-m.. We now are ſuch ; and dare defy 

The harch ſt Age that ſtrives for Maſtery. 


Well and politickly in this publick Entertainment did 


the Legiſlator propoſe to the Yoath, obvious and do- 
meſtick Examples of ſuch as they ſay had already per- 
formed the ſame Things he exhorted them to. 
Moreover, it is not only available for the exciting 
of a generous Emulation, but ſometimes requiſite for 
the ——— and taming an inſolent and audacious 
Man, to talk a little gloriouſly of one's ſelf: As Neft, 


in this, 


Tam you ; much you Superiors they in all things were, 


I have condersd with Men more gallant far | 
Nor did they ever to contemn me dare. 


And 
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And Ariſtotle writes to Alexander, that nat only thoſe 
who have mighty Empires, may think highly of them- 
ſelves ; but they alfo who have worthy Thoughts and 


' Notions of the Gods. Such a Remark as this is alſo 


profitable againſt Enemies, and recalls the Spirits: 
Weak Sons of Miſery our ſtrength oppoſes 


And ſuch a Reflection as that of Ag-flaus, who ſaid 
concerning the King of Perſia, when he heard him 
called the Great, And who is greater than I, unleſs he be 
more Juſt? So Epaminondas anſwered the Lacedemenians; 
when they had ſpun out a long Accuſation againſt tho 
Thebans, [ ſee then we have forced you out of your wwonted 
humour of ſhort ſpeech. 

The like to theſe are proper againſt Adverſaries; 
bur amongf our Friends and Fellow Citizens a ſeaſo- 
nable glorying is good not only to humble and throw 
down their Haughtineſs; but if they be fearful or 
aſtoniſhed, to fetch back their Courage, aud teach 
them to rally up themſelves again. Thercfore Cyrus 
in Perils and Battles talked at a thundering rate; bur 
otherwiſe was mild and gentle in Diſcourſe. And 4, 
tigonus the Second, generally was modeſt, and free 
from bluſtring ; but at the Sea-fight 'at Cos, one of his 
Friends ſaying, See you not how much greater the Numben 
of the Enemies Ships is, than ours? He anſwers, And bow 
many ſoever they be, ſet me oppoſite to them all. 

This Homer ſeems to have conſider'd, who makes 
Ulyſſes, when his Friends were diſmay'd at the Noiſe 
and horrible Waves of Charibdis,” to immind them of 
his former Stratagems and Valour; : 


Nor is the Evil greater now, than when 

By force the Cyclops in his ſfacious Den 

Impriſon d us; yet thence my Policy, 
Or found, or Proweſs made a preſperous May. 1 


For theſe Kind of Praiſes are not ſuch as the Ha- 
ranguers to the People, or ſophiſtical Beggar's ule; 
nor of thoſe who affect popular Humming and Ap- 
. : pliuic 5 
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plauſe; but neceſſary Pledges: of that Courage and inde 
Coudut, which muſt be given to hearten up one tau 
Friends. For we know that Opinion and Confidence ing 
in him whom we eſteem endued with the Fortitude Cit) 
and Experience of a compleat Captain, is, in the Cri- men 
ſis of a Battle, no ſmall Advantage to the obtaining all 
of the Day. f c ceſto 
We have before declar'd the oppoſing of himſelf tap! 
to the Reputation and Credit of another to be alto- 
ee unbefitting a worthy Man; but where a vitious | 
raiſe becomes hurtful and corruptive, creating an F 
Earneſtneſs after evil Things, or an evil Purpoſe in 
great Matters, it is not unprofitable to refuſe it; but it 
comes us to direct the Minds of the Company, to- 
wards better Sentiments of Things, ſhowing their dif- ] 
ference, and wherein it fails. For certainly any one f 
will be pleaſed, when he ſees many voluntarily ab- 
ſtaining from the Vices they heard cry'd down and T 
reprov'd : but if Baſcneſs be well accounted of, and teac 
Honour be made to attend on him who purſues Plea- 
ſure or Avarice, where is the Nature ſo happily ſtrong 
that can reſiſt, mach leſs conquer the Jemptation 
Therefore a generous and diſcreet Perſon muſt not ſer 
himſelf againſt the Praiſes of evil Men, but of evil 
Actions, tor they are not by any Means to be ap- 
Planded ; and theſe kind of Commendations pervert 
the Judgments of Men, and miſerably lead them to 
the imitating and emulating unworthy Practices as 
laudable. But they may be eaſily bewrayed by con- 
fronting them with oppoſite Truths. Tbeodoras the 
. is reported to have ſaid to Satyrus the Co- 
median, Ts not fo wonderfut an Art to move the Theatre“ 
Laughter, as to force its Tears; and if ſome Philoſopher 
ſhould have retorted, 4y, but Friend tis not ſo fit and Talk 
of emily to make Men we- p, as to remove and free them from and 
their Sorrows ; tis likely by ſome odd Way of commend- Fo 
ing himſelf, he would have delighted his Heare”, with 


and endeavoured to alter or ſecure his Judgment. let a 
So Reno knew how to ſpeak for himſelf, when the the! 
great Number of Theophraftus his Scholars, was op- the h 
poſcd to the fewneſs of his; ſaying, His Chorus 5 i mid. 
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indeed greater than mine, but mine is ſweeter and better 
taught. And Phocion, while Leoftenes ** proſper'd, be- 


ing asked by the Orators, what good he had done the 


City: Replies. Nothing but this, that in my Govern- 


ment of you, there have been no funeral Orations, though 
all the Deceaſed were buried in the Sepulchres of their Au- 
ceftors, So Crates by way of Antitheſis to this Epi- 
taph of the Glutton, | 
What I have eat is mine; in Words my will 
I've had, and of my Luft have took my fill. 


well oppoſes theſe, 


WWhat I bave learn'd, is mine ; I've had my Thought, 
And me the Muſes noble Truths bave taught. 


This Kind of Praiſe is amiable and advantagious, 
teaching to admire and love convenient and profita- 
ble Things, inſtead of the ſuperfluous and vain. | 

Thus much for the ſtating of the Queſtion,in what 
Caſes, and how far Self-praiſe may be inoffenſive: 


Now the Order of the Diſcourſe requires to ſhew how 


an uncomely and unſeaſonable Affectation of Praiſe 
may be avoided. ' 

iſcourſe of a Man's Self uſually ſallies from Self- 
Love, as from its Fort, and is there obſerved to lay 
wait, even in thoſe who are vulgarly thought free 
enough from Ambition. Therefore, as it is one of 
the Rules of Health, to avoid dangerous and unwhol- 
ſome Places, or being in them to take the greater 
Care ; ſo it ought to be a like Rule concerning con- 
verſe and 8 of one's Self. For this Kind of 
Talk has ſlippery Occaſions, into which we una wares 
and indiſcernably are apt to fall. 

For firſt (as is aboveſaid) Ambition uſually intrudes 
with ſome flouriſhing Remarks to adorn her ſelf : For 
let a Perſon be commended by his equal or inferior, 
the Mind of the Ambitious is tickled and rubbed at 
the hearing of his Praife, and immediately he is hur- 
ried by an intemperate Deſire and Precipitation * 
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the like; as the Appetite of the Hungry is ſharpned 
by ſeeing others eat. 

In the ſecond Place ; the Story of Mens proſperous 
Actions, naturally carries them into the humour of 
boaſting ; and Joy fo far tranſports them, that they 
ſwell with their own Words, when they wonld give 

ou a Relation of their Victories, and Succeſs in the 

Buſineſſes of the State, or of other their pnblickly ap- 
plauded Actions or Orations, they find it difficult not 
to play the Rhodomontado's, and preſerve a Mean. 
In which Kind of Error tis obſervable, that Soldiers 
and Mariners are moſt entangled : Nor is it unfre 
quent with thoſe who return from the Government of 
Provinces, and Management of great Affairs. Such as 
theſe, when mention is once made of illuſtrious and 
royal Perſonages, preſently thruſt in ſome Enulogies 
of themſelves, as proceeding from the Favour and 
kind' Opinion of thoſe Princes ; and then fancy they 
ſeem not at all to have prais'd themſelves, but only 
give a bare Account what great Men have ſaid honou- 
rably of them. So, another Sort, little different from 
theſe: think they are not diſcerned, when they tell 
you all the Familiarities of Kings and Emperors with 
them, and their particular applying themſelves to 
em in Diſcourſe, and appear to recount them, not as 
thereby intending their own Honour, but as bringing 
in conſiderable Evidences of ſingular Affability and 
Humanity in Perſons ſo exceeding great. 

We ſce then what Reaſon we have to look nar- 
rowly to our ſclves, that, whilſt we confer Praiſes on 
others, we give no ground for ſuſpicion, that we make 
them but the Vehicles of our own ; and that, In pre- 
tending. to celebrate Patroclus, under his Name we mean 
romantickly our ſelves, © 

Further, that Kind of Diſcourſe which conſiſts in 
diſpraiſing and finding fault, is dangerous, and yields 
Opportunity to thoſe that watch it, for the magnify- 
ing their own little Worth. Of this old Men are in- 
clinsble to be guilty, when by Chaſtiſing and Deba- 
ſing, others for their Vices, they exalt themſelves as 
wonderfully great in the 6ppoſite Vertues. Indeed 


do 
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to theſe there muſt be a very large Conceſſion, if they 
be reyerend, not only in Age, but in Vertue and 
Place : For it is not altogether an unprofitable way, 
ſince 1t may ſometimes create an extraordinary Zeal 
and Emulation of Honour, in thoſe who are thus 
ſpurr'd up. But otherwiſe that Sort of Humour is 
carefully to be ſhun'd ; for Reproof is often bitter, 
and wants a great deal of Caution to ſweeten and 
correct it. Now this is not done by the tempering 
our own Praiſes with the reprehenſion of another: 
for he is an unworthy and odious Fellow, who ſceks 
his own Credit through any man's diſgrace, baſely 
endcavouring to build a flight Reputation of his Ver- 
tue, upon the Diſcovery of another's Crimes. 

Laſtly, As they who are naturally enclin'd to a dan- 
22 Sort of Laughter, which is a Kind of violent 
2aſhon or Diſeaſe, mutt preſerve eſpecially the ſmooth 
Parts of the Body from tickling Incentives that may 
provoke it; So they whoſe Minds are ſoft, and pro- 
penſe to the Deſires of Reputation, muſt carefully be- 
ware that they be not precipitated by the ticklings 
of another's Praiſes into a Vaponring of themſelves. 
They ought rather to bluſh, if they hear themſelves. 
commended, and not put on a brazen face. They 
ought modeſtly and handſomly to reprove their Ap- 
plauders, as having honour'd them too much; and 
not chide them for having been too ſparing in their 
Praiſe. Vet in this, many offend, putting thoſe who 
ſpeak advantagiouſly of them in mind of more Things 
of the ſame Nature; endcavouring to make a huge 
heap of creditable Actions, till they ſpoil not only 
what they themſelves added, but all that their Friends 
conferr'd to the promoting their Eſteem. 

Some there are who flatter themſelves, till they are 
ſtupidly puff d up; others allure a Man to tall 
himſelf, and take him, by caſting ſome little gilded 
Temptation in his way; and another Sort for a little 
Sport, will be putting Queſtions, as thoſe in Menander 
to the filly Byagado:ix Soldier. a . 
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How did you get this Wound ? 
By a furious Dart. | 
For Heav'ns ſake, how ? 
As from my Scaling Ladder 
I mounted the proud Walls. See here!] Behold ! 
I ſhow you preſenth 
But they ſpoil'd all with Laughter. 

We muſt therefore be watchful, that we neither, of 
our ſelves, drop into our own inconvenient Praiſes ; 
nor be hooked into them by others: Now the beſt 
and moft certain Way of Security is, to look back up- 
on ſuch as we can remember guilty of this Fault ; 
and conſider, how abſurd and ugly it is accounted 
by all Men ; and that hardly any thing is in converſe 
4 greater Diſturbance than this. 

Hence it is, that tho' there be no other quality in 
ſuch Perſons unpleaſing, yet, as if Nature had taught us 
to abhor and fly it, we haſten out to get a little freſh 
Air ; and ev'n the very Paraſite, and indigent Flattc- 
rers are uneafie,* when the wealthy and great Men, 
by whoſe Scraps they live, begin to admire and extol 
. themſelves. Vet (they ſay] theſe are the principal Diſhes 

at Feaſts: Therefore he in Menauder crys out, 

© They kill me, I am a macerated Gueſt: : 

With their wiſe Sayings, and their Souldiers Brags; 

"How baſe. theſe Glorigſo's are ! 

Aut theſe Faults are not only to be objected agaivft 
common Soldiers and Upſtarts, detaining others with 
gaudy and proud Relations of their own Actions; but 
alſo to Sophiſts, and Philoſophers and Commanders, 
growing full of themſelves, and talking at a faſtu- 
ous rate. | 

- Therefore 'tis fit we ſtill remember that another's 
Diſpraiſe always accompanies the indiſcreet Praiſes 
of our ſelves. That the End of Vain-glory is Diſ- 
grace; and that as Demoſthenes tells us, the Company 
will both be offended, and judge otherwiſe of us, than 


we would ſeem to be. Let us then forbear to talk of 


our ſelves, unleſs the Profit that we or others may 
thence probably reap, be conſiderably great, 
5 Concc!n- 
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Concerning the Procreation of the 


SOUL, as diſcours'd in Timers. 
The Father to Autobulus, and Plutarch 


— 


Sy? NCE 'tis your Opinion, that it would be requi- 
ſite for me to collect together, what I have diſ- 


courſed and written diſperſedly in ſeveral Treatiſes 


explaining, as we apprehended his Senſe and Mean- 
ing, what Opinion Plato had concerning the Soul, as 
n a particular Commentary by it ſelf; There- 
fore, and for that the Subject it ſelf may ſeem to 
want the ſupport and alloy of ſound 


regard my Sentiments in many Things do not com- 
ply — Plato's Diſciples, 1 wa rehearſe the. 


words as they run originally in the Text it ſelf 
of Timeus. 


viſion, but continuing fill the ſame, and another lia- 


ble to be divided into ſeveral Bodies, out of both theſe 


he produc'd, for a middle Mixture, a third Sort of 
Subſtance, partaking of the Nature of the Same, and 
the Nature of the Other diverſly oppos d; and plac'd 
it in the midſt between that which was indiviſible, 
and that which was ſubje& to be corporeally divided. 
Then tka all Three, he blended them into one 
Form, forcibly ada ting to the Same, the Nature of 
the Other, not readily condeſcending to a Mixture. 
Now when he had thus mix'd them with the Sub- 
ſtance, and reduc'd the Three into One, he again di- 
vided this whole Matter into ſo many Parts, as were 
thought to be Neceſſary ; every one of theſe Parts be- 

ing 


wiſheth Health. By John Phillips, Gent. 


ument, in 


There being one Subſtance not admitting of Di - 
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ing compos'd of the Same, the Other, and the Subſtance: and 

Aud thus he began his Divikan, I as ir 

f By the way; it would be an endleſs Toyl to recite be c 
ka the Contentions and Diſputes that have from hence | knoy 
C arifen among his Interpreters, and to yon indeed ſu- the - 
I © perfluous, who are not ignerant your ſelves of the rellig 
f | greateſt Part. | ſame 
* But ſeeing that Xenocrates won to his Opinions ſe- ſubje 
* veral of the moſt eminent Philoſophers, while he de- the 
15 ſin d the Subſtance of the Soul to be Number made by rega: 
it ſelf ; and that many adher'd to Crantor the Soliau, 155 
14 who affirm'd the Soul to conſiſt of an Eſſence partly likey 
1 perceptible to the Mind, partly ſubject to Opinions rive 
$3 concerning ſenſible Things, JI am apt to believe, that duct 
#3 the Perſpieuity of ole Mane clearly dilueidated, ral ] 
k q will afford ye a fair Entrance into the Knowldge of melr; 
ee Reft. Nor does either of the two Conjeftures re- tion 
1 quire many Words of Explanation. In regard the it's C 
44 one fide pretends, that by the Mixture of the Divi- Tl 
' 4 ible and Indivifible Subſtance, no other thing is for h 
1 meant chan the Generation or Original of Number; but 1 


Deine bat the Urier is nndividable, but Multitude is Struc 

fabje& to Diviſion: However, that out of theſe is be- ment 
got the Number of One, N 1 plurality, and and t 
P ri a Period to Infinity, which they call the un- Meth 
"mired 


$1 
s 4 
IM \ 
& 
l 


* 
. : 
ay 
"1 


* Binarie; which Zaratas, the Scholar of Pytha- gene 
| goras nam'd the-Mother ; but the Unite, the Father of | neith 
' Wb Number; and that therefore thoſe Numbers were the to m 
1 beſt which approach'd neareſt in reſemblance to the Opin 
14 Unite. Nevertheleſs, this Number cannot be ſaid to likel 

4 4 be the Soul; for it neither has the power to move, own 
1 neither can it be mov'd. But the Same and the Other Sent 

40 being blended together, of which, this is the Origi- they 
io nal of Motion, and Mutation, the rother of the Reſt ſtauc 
f and Stability ; from theſe two ſprings the Soul, which more 
is no leſs Active or Paſſive it ſelf, to ſtay, or to be Thin 

ſtay'd, to move, or to be mov'd. ; ſelf, 

ut the Followers of Crantor, ſuppoſing the prope? Com] 

Function of the Soul to conſiſt in judging of thole ſtanc 

Things which are difcernible to the nderftand- datic 


ing, and liable to Senſe, as alſo of the Differ = Maſs 
1 | 
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and Similitudes of theſe Things as well in themſelves, 
as in reference one to another, alledge the Soul to 
be compos'd of All, to the end ſhe may have a true 
knowledge of the whole. Now the whe of which 


{he is to make her Judgment are fourfold ; The In- 
telligible Nature always immutable and till rhe 
ſame : The Senfitive Nature, which is paſſive and 
ſabje& to Alteration ; the Nature of the Same; and 
the Nature of the Other, or the Diverſiy Oppoſite ; in 
regard the two former, in ſome meaſure participate 
as of Diverſity and [dentity. All theſe Philoſophers 
likewiſe equally hold, that the Soul does neither de- 
rive its beginning from Time, nor that it is the Pro- 
duct of Generation; but that it is endu'd with ſeve- 
ral Faculties and Virtues into which Plato, as it were 
melting aud diſſolving it's Subſtance for Contempla- 
tion's Ake, ſuppoſes it, only in diſcourſe to have had 
it's Original from Procreation and Mixture. 

The ſame was his Opinion concerning the World; 
for he knew it to be created, and without * 
but not perceiving it ſo eaſie to apprehend how 
2 was rear d, + by 2 Order and Goo 
ment e, unleſs by admitting it's Beginning ing 
and the Cauſes thereto eee , he follow'd that 
Method to inſtruT himſelf. Theſe Things being thus 
generally by them laid down, Eudoxa will allow to 
neither fide any ſhare of probability; and indeed 
to me, they both ſeem to have wander'd from the 
Opinion of Plato; if we intend to make the moſt 
likely Rule onr Guide ; which is not to advance our 
own Conceits, but to come as cloſe as we can to his 
Senſe and Meaning. Now as to this ſame Mixture, as 
they call it; of the intelligible aod ſenſitive Sub- 
ſtance, there is no reaſon appears, why it ſhould be 
more the Original of the Sonl, than of any other 
Thing that ye can name. For the whole World it 
ſelf, and every one of it's Parts, pretend to no other 
Compoſition than of a Senſitive and Intelligible Sub- 
ſtance, Of which the one affords Matter and Foun- 
dation, the other Form and- Figure to the whole 
Maſs. * And then again, whatc'er there is of material 

Subſtance 
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Subſtance fram'd, and ſtructur d by participation and 
aſſimilation of the Intelligible Nature, is- not only to 
be felt, but viſible to the Eye; whenas- the Soul ſtill 
ſoars above the reach of all natural Apprehenſion. 
Neither did Plato ever aſſert Number to be the Sonl, but 
a perpetually Self moving Nature, the Fountain and 
Principle of Motion. Only he embelliſh'd and adorn'd 
the Subſtance of it with Number, Proportion and Har- 
mony ; as being a Subject capable of receiving the 
moſt goodly Form which thoſe Ornaments could pro- 
duce. So that I cannot believe it to be the ſame 2 ming 
to compoſe the Soul according to Number, and to at- 
firm the Soul to be Number it ſelf. Nor can it be ſaid 
to be Harmony, becauſe harmoniouſly compos'd, as 
he has clearly demonſtrated in his Treatiſe of the Soul. 
But plain it is, that thoſe Philoſophers underſtood 
not the meaning of the Same, and the Other, For they 
tell us how the Same contributes Reſt, the Other Mo- 
tion toward the Generation of the Soul. 'Tho' Plato 
kimſelf, in his Treatiſe entitl'd the Sopbift, diſpoſes 
and diftinguiſhes Eſſence, The Same, The Other, toge- 


ther with Motion and Reft, as being five Things alto- 


gether wag fo from another; and void of mu- 
tual Affinity. But theſe Men are generally, as the 
moſt part of Plato's Readers, timerous and vainly 
perplex'd, uſing all their Endeavours by wreſting 
and tormenting his Senſe, to conceal and hide what 
he has written, as if it were ſome terrible Novelty 
not fit for publick View, that the World and the 
Soul had not their Beginning and Compoſition from 
Eternity, and therefore were not copfin'd within 


the boundleſs Immenſity of Time for the Future, of 
which we have A ſpoken already. So that 


now it ſhall ſuffice to ſay no more than this (that 
theſe Writers confound and ſmother) if they do not 
rather utterly aboliſh his eager Conteſt and Diſpute 
in behalf of the Gods, wherein Plato confeſſes him, 
ſelf to have been tranſported with an ambitious Zeal 
even beyond the Strength of his Years, againſt the 
Atheiſts of his Time. For if the World had no he- 


ginning, Plato's Opinion vaniſhes ; That the tows 
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much elder than the Body, is the Principle of all 
Motion and Alteration; or to uſe his own words, 
their Chieftain and firſt Efficient Cauſe, whoſe Man- 
fion is in Nature's moſt ſecret Retirements. But what 
the Soul is, what the Body, and why the Soul is ſaid 
to have been elder than the Body, ſhall be made 
appear in the Progreſs of this Diſcourſe. The Ig- 


norance of which ſeems to have been the Occaſion of 


ſo much Doubt aud Incredulity, in reference to the 
true Opinion. 

Firſt therefore, I ſhall propoſe my own Sentiments 
concerning theſe Things, deſiring to gain Credit no 
otherwiſe than by the moſt probable Strength of Ar- 
guments, explaining and reconciling to the utmoſt 
of my Ability, Truth and Paradox together; after 
which I ſhall apply both the Explication and Demon- 
ſtration to the Words of the Text. In my Opinion 
then, the Buſineſs lies thus. The World, faith Hera- 
clitus, neither did any one of all the Gods, nor any 
Mortal Man create. As if he had been afraid that not 
being able to make out the Creation by a Deity; we 
ſhould be conſtrain'd to acknowledge ſome Man to 


have been the Architect of the Umverſe. But cer- 
tainly, far better it is, in Submiſſion to Plato's Judg- 


ment, both to avow, and in our Songs of Praiſe to 
attribute the Glory of the Structure to God. For 
the Frame it ſelf is the moſt beautiful of all Maſter- 


Pieces, and God the moſt IIluſtrious of all Cauſes; 
but that the Subſtance and Materials were not created, 


but always ready at the ordering and diſpoſal of the 
Omnipotent Builder, to give it Form and Figure, as 
near as might be, approaching to his own Reſcm- 
blance. For the Creation was not out of Nothing, 
but out of Matter wanting Beauty and Perfection, 


like the rude Materials of a Houſe, a Garment, or a 


Statue lying firſt in ſhapeleſs Confuſion. For before 
the Creation of the World, there was nothing but a 
confus d Heap: Yet was that confus'd Heap neither 


without a Body, without Motion, nor without a Soul. 


The Corporeal part was without Form or Conſiſtence, 


and the moving part Stupid and Headlong, without 


' Reaſon 
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Reaſon or Conduct. God neither incorporated that the 


which is incorporeal, nor convey'd a Soul into that ties 
Which had none before; like a Perſon either Muſical tho 
or Poetical, who does not make nor the Voice nor tha 


the Movement, only he reduces the Voice with Har- 
mony, and graces the Movement with proper Mea- 
ſures. Thus God did not make the Tangible and 
Repercutient Solidity of the Corporeal Subſtance; 
nor the imaginative or moving Faculties of the Soul. 
But the taking theſe two Principles, as they lay rea- 
dy at hand, the one Obſcure and Dark, the othcr 
'L urbulent and Senſeleſs, both Imperfe&t without the 
Bounds of Order and Decency. He alſo diſpos'd, di- 
geſted and embelliſh'd the confuſed Maſs, that hc 
brought to Perfection a moſt abſolute and glorious 
Creature. Therefare the Subſtance of the Body is no 
other, than that all receiving Nature, the Seat and 
Nurſe of all created Beings. But the Subſtance of the 
Soul, in Philebrs, he called an Infinite Being, the 
Privation of Number and Proportion; having neither 
Period or Meaſure, either of Diminution or Exccſ;, 
or Diſtinction, or Diſſimilitude. But as to that order 
he alledges in Timæus, to be the Mixture of Nature 
with the indiviſible Subſtance, but being apply d to 
Bodies, become liable to Diviſion, he would not have 
it thought to be a Bulk augmented by Units or 
Points, nor by Longitude and Breadth, which arc 
Qualities more conſentaneous to Bodies than to thc 
Soul, but that diſorderly unlimited Principle, mos 
ing both it ſelf and other Subſtances, that which he 
frequently calls Neceflity ; and within his Treatiſe 
of Laws he openly ſtiles the diſorderly, ill acting, or 
harm-doing Soul. For ſuch was this Soul of her fc, 
but at length one became Wiſe, that by the Particr 
pation of Underſtanding, Ratiocination and Harms 
ny, ſhe might be the Soul of the World. Thus thi! 
All-receiving and material Principle, enjoy'd both 
Magnitude, Space and Diftance ; bur Beauty, For" 
and Meaſure of Proportion it had none. Howe, 
all theſe it obtained, when it came to be embelliſi F 
aud adorn'd with all the Ornaments of Sea and ys ; 
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the Heavens, the Stars, and all thoſe infinite Varic- 


ties of Plants and Living Creatures. Now as for 
thoſe who attribute to Matter, and not to the Soul, 
that which in Times is call'd Nereſſity, in Philebus 
vaſt diſproportion and unlimuted Exorbitancy of Diminution 
and Axceſs, they can never maintain it to be the Cauſe 
of Diſorder, in regard that Plato always alledges that 
ſame Matter to be without any Form or Figures, and 
altogether deſtitute of any Quality, or effe Ver- 
tue properly belonging to it; comparing it to ſuch 
Is that have no ſcent at all, which the Perfumers 
mix in their Tintures. For there is no likelyhood 
that Plato would ſuppoſe that to be the Cauſe and 
Principle of Evil, which is altogether feneant in it 
ſelf, ſluggiſh and never to be rouz'd on to Attion ; 
and yet ar the fame time brand this Iumenſiſy with 
the harſh Epithet of diſcharged and miſchtevous, 
and call ir Neeefity repugnant and contumaciouſly 
rebellious againft God. For this ſame Neceſety, which 
renverſes Heaven (to uſe his own Phraſc in his Po- 
liticks) and turns it the quite contrary way from De- 
cency and Symmerry, together with innate Concu- 
piſcence, and that in-bred Confuſion of ancient Na- 
ture, hurly burly d with all manner of diſorder, be- 
they were wrought and kneaded into the grace- 

ful decorum of the World, whence came they to be 
convey'd into ſeveral Varieties of Forms and Beings, 
if the Subject, which is the Ff Matter, were void of 
all Quality whatſoever, and depriv'd of all efficient 
Cauſe; more eſpecially the Architect being ſo good 
of himſelf, and inter ng a Frame the neareſt ap- 
proaching to his own Perfections? For beſides theſe, 
there is no third Principle. And indeed, we ſhould 
ſtumble into the perplex'd intricacies of the Stoicks, 
mould we advance Evil into the World out of non- 


Entitie, without either any preceeding Cauſe or effect 
af Generation, in regard that among thoſe Principles 
that have a Being, it is not probable, that either real 


„ or that which is deſtitute of all manner of 
Quality, ſhould attord Birth or Subſtance to Evil. 


der'd 
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der'd who came after him; who neglecting what he 


carefully embrac'd, the third Principle, and energe- 
tick Vertue in the Middle between God and the firſt 
Matter, maintain the moſt abſurd of Arguments, af- 
firming the Nature of Evils to have crept in ſponta- 
neouſly and adventitiouſly, I know not how, nor by 
what ſtrange Accidents. And yet they will not allow 
an Atome of Epicurus ſo much as a Moment's Liberty 
to ſhift in its Station, which, as they ſay, would infer 


Motion out of non-Entitie, without any impulſive 


Cauſe; nevertheleſs themſelves preſuming all this 
while to affirm, that Vice and Wickedneſs, together 
with a Thouſand other incongruities and vexations 
afflicting the Body, of which no Cauſe can be aſcrib'd 
to any of the Principles, deriv'd their Being from 
Conſequence. Plato however does not ſo; who de- 
ſpoiling the firſt Matter of all manner of diſtinction, 
and ſeparating from God, as far as it is Poſſible, the 
Canſes of Evil, has thus deliver'd himſelf concerning 
the World, in his Political Diſcourſes. The World, 
ſaith he, receiv'd from the Illuſtrions Builder, al! 
Things beautiful and lovely; but whatſoever happens 
to be noxious and irregular in Heaven, throngh is 
exterior Habit and diſpoſition, from thence it derives 
thoſe inconveniences, and conveys them into the ſe 
veral Creatures. And a little farther in the ſame 
Treatiſe, in proceſs of Time, when Oblivion had in 
croach'd upon the World, the Diſtemper of its an 
cient Confuſion more prevail'd, and the hazard . 
leſt being diſſolv'd, it ſhould again be ſunk and plung d 
into the immenſe Abyſs of its former Irregularity. 
But there can be no diſſimilitude in the firſt Matter, 
as being void of Quality and DiſtinCtion. 


Of which when Eudemus, with ſeveral others, wis 


altogether ignorant, he ſeems deridingly to cavil with 
Plato, and taxes him with aſſerting the firſt Matter to 
be the Cauſe, the Root and Principle of all Exil. 
which he had at other times fo frequently dignity © 
with the tender Appellations of Mother and Nu 
Whereas Plato gives to Matter only the Titles of thc 
Mother and Nurſe ; but the Cauſe of Evil he makes 
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to be the Moving Force reſiding within it, not go- 

vern'd by Order and Reaſon, though not with a Soul 

neither, which, in his Treatife of the Laws, he calls 

expreſsly the Soul repugnant and in Hoſtility with that 
other propitioufl. kindly acting. For though 
the Soul be the Principle of Motion, yet is it rhe 
Underſtanding and Intelligence which meafures that 
Motion by Order and Harmony, and is the Cauſe of 
both; God therefore did not awake a ſluggiſh and 
lleepy Matter into Action, but prevented it by a>fix'd 
eſtabliſhment from being any longer troubled and 
difquicted by a ſenſeleſs and ſtupid Cauſe. Neither 
did he infuſe into Nature the Principles of alteration 
and Paſſive ſubjection to diſorders, but when it was 
under the preſſure of thoſe nnruly diſorders and alte- 
rations, he diſcharg'd it of its manifold Enormities 
and Irregularities, making uſe of Symmetry, Pro- 
Portion and Number, as the moſt proper Inſtruments, 

not of Alteration and Lawleſs Motion to diſtract the 
ſeveral Beings with Paſſions and Diſtinctions, but ra- 
ther to render them fix'dand ſtable, and neareſt in their 
compoſition to thoſe Things that in themſelves conti- 
nue ſtill the ſame upon the equal Poiſe of Diuturnity. 
And this, in my judgment, is the ſenſe and meani 
of Plato. Of which, the eafie reconciliation of is 
ſceming incongruities and contradiction of himſelf, 
may ſerve for the firlt Pro. 


For indeed, no Men of Judgment, would have ob- 
jected to the molt Bacchanalian Sophiſters, more eſpe- 
clally to Plato, the Guilt of. ſo much inconvenience aud 
impudent raſhneſs in a Diſcourſe by him ſo elaborate- 
ly ſtudy'd, as to afficm the ſame Nature in one Place 
never to have becu created, in another to have been 
the effects of Generation; in Phegrus, to aflert, the 
Soul Eternal; in Timæus, to ſubject it to Progreation. 
The. Words, in Phedrus need no xepetition, . as being 
generally familiar to the Learned, wherein he proves 
the Soul to be incorruptible, in regard it never had a 
Beginning; as being that which moves it ſelſ. But in 
Lin eus God, ſaith he, did make the Soul a Junior to 
n e e "D720 2 
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the Body, as now we labour to prove it to have been 
ſubſequent to the Body. For he would never have 
ſuffer d the more Ancient, becauſe link'd and coupl'd 
with the Younger, to have been govern'd by it; on- 
ly We, guided I know not how, by chance and incon- 
iderate Raſhneſs, frame odd kind of Notions to our 
ſelves. But God moſt certainly compos'd the Soul ex- 
.celling the Body in Seniority both of Original and 
Power, to be Miſtreſs and Governeſs cf her inferior 
Servant. And then again he adds, how that the Soul 
reverting to her ſelf, began the Divine beginning of 
an Eternal and prudent Life. Now, faith he, the Bo- 
dy of Heaven became Viſible; but the Soul being in- 
viſible, nevertheleſs participating of Ratiocination and 
Harmony, by the beſt of intelligible Beings, ſhe was 
made the beſt of Things Created. Here then He de- 
termines God to be the beſt cf Sempiternal Beings, 
the Soul to be the moſt Excellent of "Temporal 
Exiſtences. By which apparent diſtinction, and . 
rithe ſis, He denies the Eternity of the Soul, or that it 
never had a Beginning. And thus what other or bct- 
ter Reconciliation of theſe ſceming Contrarieties, than 
his own Explanation, to thoſe that are willing to ap- 
prehend it. For he declares to have been without bc- 
Mning the never procreated Soul that mov'd all 
'{hings confuſedly and in an irregular Manner before 
the Creation of the World, But as for that which 
God compos'd out of this, and that other permanent 
and choiceſt Subſtance both prudent and orderly, and 
adding of his own, as if it were for Form and Beau- 
ty's lakes, Intellect to Senſe, and Order to Motion, 
conſtituted Prince and Chieftain of the whole, that he 
acknowledges to have had a Beginning, and to have 
proceeded from Generation. Thus he likewiſe pro- 
nounces the Body of the World in one reſpect to be 
Eternal and without Beginning, in another ſenſc t0 
be the Work of the Creation. To which purpose 
v here he ſays that the Viſible Structure, never in re- 
poſe at firſt, but reſtleſs in a confus'd and tempeſtuons 


Motion, was at length by the Hand of God diſposd 
3 an 
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and rang'd into Majeftick Order, where he ſays, that 
the four Elements, Fire and Water, Earth and Air, 
before the ſtately Pile was by them embelliſh'd and 


adorn'd, caus'd:a prodigious Fever, and ſhivering 


Ague in the whole Maſs of Matter, that labour'd un- 
der the Combats of their nnequal Mixtures, by his 
urging theſe Things he gives thoſe Bodies room in the 
vaſt Abyſs before the Fabrick of the Univerſe, A- 
gain, when he ſays, that the Body was e than 
the Soul, and that the World was created, as being of 
a Corporeal Subſtance that may be ſcen and felt, 
which Sort of Subſtances muſt neceſſarily have a Be- 

inning and be created; it is evidently demonſtrable 
— thence, that he aſcribes Original Creation to the 
Nature of Bodies. So far is he from being repugnant ' 
or contradictory to himſelf in theſe ſublimeſt Myſte- 
ries. . For he does not contend, that the ſame Body 
was created by God, or after the ſame Manner, and 
8 that it was before it had a Being, which would 

ave been to ad the part ofa Juggler ; but he inſtructs 


us what we onght to underſtand by Generation and- 


Creation. Therefore, ſays he, at firit all theſe Things 


were void of Meaſure and Proportion; but when God 


firſt began to beautific the Whole, the Fire and Water, 


- Earth and Air, having perhaps ſome prints and foot- 
- ſteps of their Forms, lay in a huddle jumbl'd all to- 


ether, as probable it is, that all Things are, where 
60d is abſent, which then he reduced to a comely 


Perfection vary'd by Number and Order. Moreover, 


having told us before, that it was not a work of one, 
but of a two-fold Proportion, to bind and faſten the 
bulky immenſity of the whole, which was both ſolid 
and of a prodigious E and then coming to 
declare how God, after he had plac'd the Water and 
the Earth in the midſt between the Fire and the Air, 
incontinently clos'd up the Heavens into a Circular 
Form. Out of theſe Materials, faith he, being four 
in Number, was the Body of the World created, a- 
greeing in Proportion, and ſo amicably correſponding 
together, that being thus embody'd and confin'd with- 

Q 2 in 
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in their proper Bounds, it is impoſſible that any viſ- 
ſolution ſhonld happen from their own contendirig 
force, unle's he that rivetted the whole Frame, ſhould 
go about again to rend it in pieces; moſt apparently 
teaching us, that God was not the Parent and Archi- 
tet of the Corporeal Subſtance only, or of the Bulk 
zand Matter, but of the Beauty, hy Symmetry and 
Similitude that adorn'd and grac'd the whole. The 
ſame we are to believe he thought concerning the 
Soul; that there is one which was neither crea- 
ted by God, neither is it the Soul of the World, but 
A certain ſelf-moving and reſtleſs efficacy of a giddy, 
-head-ftrong, irrational and diſorderly agitation and 
impetuoſity. The other, That which God himſelf 
_ .having acconter'd and adorn'd with ſuitable Numbers 
and Proportions, has made Queen Regent of the cre- 
.ated World, her ſelf the product of Creation alſo. 
Now that Plato had this belief concerning theſc 
Things, and not for Contemplation's ſake laid down 
theſe Suppolitions concerning the Creation of the 
World and the Soul, this, among many others, ſcems 
to be an evident Signification, that as to the Soul, he 
.avers it to be both created and not created, but as to 
the World he always maintains, that it had a Begin- 
ning, and was created, never that it was Incorrup- 
tible and Eternal. What neceſſity therefore of bring- 
ing any Teſtimonies out of Timers. For the whole 
4 reatiſe, from the beginning to the end, diſcourls , 
of nothing elſe but of the Creation of the World. 
As for the reſt, we find that Timers, in his Atlantic, 
addreſſing himſelf in Prayer to the Deity, calls God 
that Being which of Old exiſted in his Works, but 
now was apparent to Reaſon. In his Politicks, his 
Parmenidean Gueſt, acknowledges the World, which 
was the Handy-work of God, to be repleniſhed with 
ſeveral good Things, and that if there be any thing 
in it which is vicious and offenſive, that it is a mix- 
ture of its firſt ill Habit of Incongruous, and Irrationa! 
But Socrates, in his Politicks, inning to diſcourtc 
of Number, which ſome call by the Name of * 
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The Created Divinity, ſaith he, has a Circular Period, 
which is, as it were enchas'd and involv'd in a certain 
and perfect Number; meaning in that place by cre-- 
ated Divinity no other than * World it ſelf, The 
firſt Part of theſe Numbers conſiſts of Oe and | 
Tivo, the ſecond of Three and Four, the third 1 
of Fiv: and Six; neither of which Pairs make 3 
a Tetragonal Number, either by themſelves, 5 
nor 2 with any other Figures. The 7 
fourth of Sve and Eight, which being added 
all together, produce a Tetragonal Number of Thir- 


y Six. 


_ A Breach in the Original. ; | 

But the Quaternary of Numbers ſet down by Plano 
have a more perfe | 
13 of even 

umbers multiply'd 
by even diſtances; of 
odd, by uneven Inter- 
vals. This Quater- 
nary contains the U- 
nite, the common O- 
riginab of all even 
and odd Numbers, 
Subſequent to which 
are two and three, the 
firſt plain Numbers, 
then four and nine, the 
firſt Tetragonals; and 
next eight and Twenty- . 
ſeuen, the firſt Cubical Numbers, ſubſtracting the U- 
nites from the reſt. Whence it is apparent, that his 


intention was not that the Numbers ſhould be plac'd 


in a direct Line, one above another, but apart, and 
oppoſitely one againſt t other, the even by themſelves, 


and the odd by themſelves, according to the Schemes 


in view. In the ſame manner are ſimilar Numbers 
likewiſe to be joyn d together, which will produce o- 
ther Numbers, remarkable as well by their Addition, 
as. Multiplication of one another. By Addition thus, 
f Q A | two” 
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two and three make five, four and nine make thirteen, 
eight and twenty ſeven, thirty five. Of all which 

Numbers the Pythagoreans call d Five the Nouriſher, 
that is to ſay, the Breeding or Foſtering Sound; believ- 

ing a Hſth to be the firſt of Sounds, expreſſing the in- 

terval of a Te. But as for Thirteen, they call'd it 

the Remainder, deſparing, as Plato himſelf did, of 
being ever able to divide a Tone into equal Parts. 
l hen Five and T hirty they nam'd Harmony, as conſi- 
ſting of the two Cubes, riſing from an odd and an c- 
ven Number; as alſo out of the four Numbers, Six, 
Eight, Nine and Twelve, comprehending both Harmo- 
nical and Arithmetical Proportion. Which neverthe- 
leſs will be more conſpicuous, being made out in a 
Scheme to the Eye. | 


Admit a Right Angle Parallellogram, A. B. C. D. 
the leſſer Side of which A. B. 


conſiſts of Five, the longer fide 

A. C. contains ſeven Squares. 
Let the leſſer Diviſion be une- 
ually divided into two and 
three Squares, mark'd E. And 
the larger Diviſion in two 
unequal Diviſions more of 
three and four Squares, mark- 
ed F. Thus A. E. F. G. 
| comprchends Six, E. B. G. 
C H D I. Nine, F. G. C. H. Eight, 
N and G. I. H. D. Twelve. By 
this means the whole Parallellogram containing thirty 
five little ſquare Areas, comprehends all the Proporti- 
ons of the firſt Concords of Muſick in the number of theſe 
little Squares. For ſix is exceeded by eight in a S/quiterce 
proportion, wherein the Diat:ſſaron is comprehended. 
And Six is exceeded by Nine, in a Seſquialter propor- 
tion, wherein alſo is included the Fifth. Six is ex- 
ceeded by Twelve in duple proportion, containing 
alſo the Octave; and then laſtly, there is the Se/qui- 
octave Proportion of a Tone in Eight to Nine. Fea 
6 4 there- 
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therefore they call that Number which comprehends 
all theſe proportions, Harmony. 'This Number 15 
35, which being multiply'd by 6, the Product is 210- 
Which is the number of Days, they ſay, which brings 
thoſe Infants to Perfection that are Born at the ſe- 
venth Months end. To proceed by way of Multipli- 
cation, twice 3 make 6, and four times 9 Thirty fix, 
and 8 times 27 produces 216. Thus fix appears to be 
a perfect Number, as being equal to its Paits, and 
therefore called Matrimony, by reaſon of the Mixture 
of the firſt Even and Odd. Moreover it is compos'd 
of the Original Number, which is Ore, of the firſt 
even Number, which is Tro, and the firſt odd Num- 
ber, which is Three. Then for 36, it is the firſt as 
well Quadrangular as Triangular Number. Quadran- 
gular from 6, and 'Triangular from 8. The fame thing 
happens from the Multiplication of the two firſt 
2 Numbers, 4 and 9; as alſo from the Addition 
of the three Cubical Numbers, One, Eight and 27, 
which being put together make up 36. Laſtly you 


bave the unequal fides of the Parallellogram, by the 


Multiplication of 12 by 3, or 9 by 4. 

Take then the Numbers of the tides of all theſe fi- 
gures, the 6 of the Snare, the 8 of the Triangle, the 

9 for the one fide of the Parallellogram, and the 12 
for the other ſide; and there you will find the Pro- 
portions of all the Concords. For 12 to 9 will be a 
Fourth, as D la ſol re to A la mi re below. To Eight 
It will prove a Fifth, as D 1a ſol re to G ſol re ut below. 
To fix it will be an Octave, as D la ſol re to D ſol re. 
And the Two Hundred and Sixteen is the Cubical 
Number proceeding from fix which is its Root, and 
ſo equal from the Senarie to its own Perimeter. Now 
theſe Numbers. aforeſaid being endu'd with all theſe 
Properties, the laſt of em, which is 27, has this pecu- 
liar to it ſelf, that being added to thoſe that preceed- 
ed, it is equal to all together; beſides, that it is the 
Periodical Number of the Days wherein the Moon fi- 
niſhes her Monthly Courſe ; the Pythagoreans make it 
to be the limit of all Harmonical Intervals, On the 


Q 4' other 
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other ſide they call Thirteen the Remainder, in regard 
it miſleFan Unite to be half of Seven. Now that theſe 
Numbers comprehend the Proportions of Harmoni- 
cal Concord, is eaſily made apparent. For the pro- 
portion of 2 to 1 is duple; which contains the Dia- 
raſon; as the proportion of 3 to 2 Szquialter; which 
embraces the . and the proportion of 4 to 3 
Seſquiteyce, which comprehends the Diateſſaron. The 
proportion of nine to three Triple, including the Dia- 
zeſſaron and Diapenie, and that of 8 to 2 Quadruple, 
comprehending the double Diapaſon; Laſtly there 
is the SeſeuioFave in 8 to 9, which makes the Tone 
Major, counting then the Unite, which is common as 
well to the even as the odd Numbers, the whole Se- 
ries of Figures compleats the Decad. For the firſt 
four Numbers from the Unite, 1, 2, 3, 4, make Ten; 
and theſe even Numbers, 1, 2, 4, 8, produce 15, in 
order the third Triangular or Trigonal Number from 
Five. On the other fide, take the odd Numbers, 1, 
3,9, and add to them 27, the Product is 40; by which 
Numbers the Skilful meaſure all Mufical Intervals, 
of which they call'd the one a Dies (or the half of a 
Semitone Minor) and the other, a Tone. Which Number 
of 40 proceeds from the force of the Quaternary Num- 
ber by Multiplication. For from the firſt four Num- 
bers, every one being multiply'd four times by it ſelf, 
the product will be 4, 8, 12, 16, which being added 
all together make 40, comprehending all the Propor- 
tions of Harmony. For 16 is a Seſquiterce to 12, Du- 
ple to 8, and Quadrupleto 4. Again, 12 holds a S//- 


quialter proportion to 8, and triple to 4. In which 


proportions are contain'd the Intervals of the Liar 
,aron, Diapente, Diapaſon, and double Diapaſon. More- 
over the Number 40 is equal to the two firſt Tetragons 
and the two firſt Cubes being taken both together. 
For the firſt Tetragons are 1 and 4, the firſt Cubes are 
12 and 2), which being added together make 40, 
Whence it appears that the Platonick Qnaternary, is much 
more perfect and fuller of variety than the Pythagorick; 
but in regard the Numbers propos d, did not _— 
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ace ſufficient for the middle Intervals, therefore 
re was a Neceſſity to allow larger Bounds for the 
Proportions. -. | Fed? | | 
And now we are to tell you what thoſe Bounds and 
middle Spaces are. And firſt, concerning the Medic 
ties; of which, that which equally exceeds and is ex- 
ceeded by the ſame Number, is called Arithmetical; the 
other, which exceeds or is exceeded by the ſame part 
of its Extremities, is call'd Sub-ontrary. Now the 
Extreams, and the middle of Arithmetical Mediety are 
6, 9, 12. For 6 is exceeded by 9, as 9 is exceeded 
by 12, that is to ſay by the Number three. The Ex- 
treams of the Swt-contrary are 6. The Extreams 
and middle of the Sub-contrary are 6, 8, 12; where 6 
is exceeded by 8, and 4 by 12, yet 2 is equally. the 
third of 6, as 4 is the third part of 12. So that in 
the Arithmetical Mediety, the middle exceeds, and is 
exceeded by the ſame part; but in the Swb-contrary: 
Mediety, one of the Extreams wants, the other a- 
bounds in the ſame part of the Extremity ; for in the 
firſt 3 is the third part of the Medium, in reference 
to both Extreams ; Fon in the latter the third parts 
are different, 4 and 2. Whence it is called Sub- 
contrary. This they alſo call Harmony, as being that 
whoſe Middle and Extreams afford the firft Concords ; 
that is to ſay, between the higheſt and lowermoſt lies 
the Diapaſon ; between the higheſt and the middle lies 
the Diapente; and between the middle and lowermoſt, 
lies the Fourth or Diateſſaron. For ſuppoſe the higheſt 
Extream to be D Ia ſol re, and the lowermoſt Extream 
to be D ſol re, the middle is G ſol re ut, making a Fifth 
to the uppermoſt Extream, but a Fourth to the lower- 
moſt. So that D la ſol re anſwers to 12, G ſol re ut to 


| 8, and D ſol ve to 6. Now the more readily to fin! 


out theſe Mediums, Eudorus hath taught us an eaſie 
Method. For after you have propos d the Extremi- 
ties, if you take the half part of each, and add them 
together, the Product ſhall be the middle alike in both 
duple and triple Proportions, *in -Arithmetical Mediety. 
Bur. as for Sut-rontrary Mediety, in duple proportion, 


* 
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firſt having fix d the Extreams; take the third part 
of the leſſer and the half of the larger Extream, and 
the Addition. of both together ſhall be the Middle. 
In triple proportion the half of the lefler, and 
the third part of the larger Extream, ſhall be the 
Mediety. As for Example, in triple proportion, let 
6 be the leaſt Extream, and 18 the biggeſt ; if you 
take 3, which is the half of 6, and 6, which is the 
third part of 18, the Product by Addition will be 9, 
exceeding and exceeded by the ſame parts of the Ex- 
treams. In this manner the Mediums are found out. 
Now theſe Mediums are ſo to be diſpos'd and plac'd 
to fill np the duple and triple Intervals. For of theſe 
| proper Numbers, ſome have no middle Space, others 
ve not ſufficient. Being therefore ſo augmented 
that the ſame Proportions may remain, they will at- 
ford ſufficient ſpace for the aforeſaid Mediums. To 
which purpoſe, inſtead of a Unite, they chuſe the 
fix, as being the firſt Number including in it ſelf, a 
half and third part, and ſo multiplying all the Fi- 
gures below it and above it by 6, they made ſuffi- 
cient room to receive the Mediums both in double and 
triple diſtances, as in the Example. | 
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Now Plato having lay'd down this for a Poſition, 
that the Diſtances of S//quialters and S:ſquiterces, and 
S:ſquioftaves being once found out, all the S-ſquiter-2 
Diſtances were fill 'd up from thoſe Connexions, in 


each, ſo as the diſtance left of the part might bear 
che proportional Extreams of Number to Number, as 
256, to 243.. From hence they were conſtrain'd to en- 
large their Numbers and make em bigger, that there 
might be two Numbers following in order, in Su. 
eftav: proportion ;; the ſix not being ſufficient to con- 


taintwo Seſguioftaves, though you ſhould bruiſe it = 
en 


the * Intervals, by leaving ſuch a Part of 
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Ten Thouſand Unites, which would ſtrangely per- 
plex the ſtudy of theſe Things. Therefore the occa- 
ſion it ſelf advis'd Multiplication. As in the Muſical 
Scale, the change and variation of Notes extends it 
ſelf upward and downward from the firſt innume- 
rical proportion of the Baſe : Eudorus therefore, imi- 
tating Crantor, made choice of 324 for his firſt Num- 
ber, being the product of 64 multiply'd by 6; 
Which way of proceeding the number 64 led them 
to, containing it's under Sſquioctave 9, in propor- 
tion to 72. But it is more agreeable to the words 
of Plato to introduce the half. For the remainder of 
that will bear a SeſquioFave proportion in thoſe Num- 
bers which Plato mentions of 256 to 243, making 
uſe of 192 for the firſt Number. But if the ſame 
Number be made choice of doubl'd, the overplus or 
defanlt will have the ſame proportion, as the doubl'd 
Number 512 to 484. For 256 is in S uiterce pro- 
4 N to 192, as 394 to 512. Neither was Crantor's 

eduction of the Proportions to this Number 
without reaſon, which made his Followers wil- 
ling to purſue it. In regard that 64 is both a Tetra- 
gon from the firſt Cube, and a Cube from the firſt Te- 
tragon, and being multiply'd by 3 the odd and Tri- 
gonal, and the firft perfect and Se/quialter Number, it 
produces 192, which alſo contains its Sſquiofave, as 
we ſhall demonſtrate. Bur firſt of all we ſhall better 
underſtand what this Leizma or Remainder is, and 
what was the Opinion of Plato, if we do. bat call 
to Mind what was frequently bandy'd in the Pytha- 
gorean Schools. For Interval in Muſick is all that 
ſpace which is comprehended by two Sonnds vary'd 
either by raiſing the Voice, or .crewing the String. 
Of which Intervals that which is call'd a Tone, is the 
full exceſs of Diapente above a Diateſſron: And this 
being divided into two parts, according to the. Opi- 
nion of the Muſicians, makes two Intervals, both 
which they call a Semitone. But the Pythagoreans de- 
{pairing to divide a Tone into equal Parts, and there- 
ore perceiving the two Diviſions to be uncqual, they 

wa \ 
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- -eall'd the lefler Leimma or Defe#, as being leſſer than” = 

the half. Therefore ſome there are who make tbje 
Diateſſaron, which is one of the Concords, to conſiſt of i 
two Tones and a half; others, of two Tones and. © 
Leimma. In which caſe, Senſe ſeems to govern .the 
Muſicians, and Demonſtration. the Mathematicians. 
The proof by Demonſtration, 1s thus made out. For 

that it is certain from the practice of Inſtruments, 
that the Diapaſon has double proportion; the Diapente 

& Sefquialter ; the Diateſſaron a & ſquiterce, and the Tone 

&. S quioctave Proportion. Now the Truth of this 
will eaſily appear upon Examination, by hanging 
two Weights double in proportion to two Strings, 

or by making two Pipes of. equal hollowneſs, double 

in length, the one to the other. For the bigger of 

the Pipes will yield the deep Sound, as D /ol re to 

D la fol re; and of the two Strings that which is ex- 
tended by the double Weight, will be acyter than the 
other, as D., Ia ſol re to D /ol re: And' thus much for 

A Diapaſon. In the ſame manner. two Longitudes or 
Ponderoſities beiug exceeded or extended by three, 


will produce a Diapente ; and three by four will yield 
a Diateſſaron ; of 'which the one carries a Seſquiterce, 
the other a 2 Proportion. But if the ſame 


inequality of Weight, or Length, be fo ordered, as 
Nine to Eight, it will produce a Toniack Interval, 
no perfect Concord, but Harmonical enough; in 
regard the Strings being ſtruck one after another 
will yield ſo many Muhcal and pleaſing Sounds 
but all together a dull and ungrateful Noiſe. But 

iy Conſort being touched either fingle or together, 
thence; a delightful Melody will charm the Ear. Nor 
iy all this lefs demonſtrable by Reaſon. For in Mu 
fick, the Diabaſon is compos'd of tho Diapente an! 
Diatefſaror, But in Numbers, the duple is com- 
pounded of the Seſquialter, and S:/quitiree. For 12 15 10 
Seſquiterce to 9, but a. S:/quialter to. 8; and a duple 1 
to 6. Therefore is the STE properties ra : 
of the Seſquialter and Seſquiterce, as the Diapaſon of the 
Diapeizie and Diateſſaror. For here the. Diapente e 
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n = ceeds the Diateſſaron by a Tone, there the Seſquialter 
e FX exceeds the Seſquiterce by a Seſquiottave., Whence it 
of = is apparent that the Diapaſon carries a double Pro- 
d. portion, the Diapente a Seſquialter, the Diateſſaron a. 
be. | Seſquiterce, and the Tone a Seſquioffave. This being 
18. thus demonſtrated, let us ſee whether the Se/quiofave 
or will admit a Diviſion into two equal parts; which 
ts, if it will not do, neither will a Tone; however in- 
ate regard that 9 and 8, which make the firſt Sy/quio#ave, 
ne have no middle Interval; but being both multiply'd, 
his the Space that falls between, cauſes two Intervals, 
ng thence it is apparent, that if thoſe Diſtances were 
gs, equal, the Sy/quicffave alſo might be divided into 
ble equal parts. Now the double of 9 is 18, of 8, 16, 
of, the Intermedium 17; by which means one of the In- 
to tervals becomes larger, the other leſſer; for the firſt 
ex- is from 18 to 17, the ſecond from 1) to 16. Thus 
the the Sſſuioctave Proportion not being to be otherwiſe 
for than unequally divided, conſequently neither will 
s or the Tone admit of an equal Diviſion. So that nei- 
aree, ther of theſe two Sections of a divided Tone are 
yield to be call'd a Semitone, but according as the Mathe- 
terce, maticians name it; the Remainder. And this. is that 
fame Which Plato means, when he ſays, that God, having 
d, as All'd up the Sygurterces with S:/quioftaves, left a part. 
-xyal, of each; of which the Proportion is the ſame, as of 
1; in 256 to 243, the remainder being 1215. For admit a 
zother * Diateſſaron in two Numbers comprehending Se/quiterce 
unds ; Proportion, that is to ſay, in 256 and 192; of which 
. But two Numbers, let the leſſer 192, be apply'd to the 
rethe lowermoſt Extream ; and the bigger Number, 256 to 
” Not the uppermoſt Extream of the Tetrachord. Whence 
in Mu e ſhall demonſtrate, that this ſpace being fill'd up 
te an! P two SY guioctaves, ſuch an Interval remains, as lies 
s com. Petween the Numbers 256 and 243. For the String 
12 1% Peing forc'd a full Tone downward, which is a Sefyui- 
a duple fave, it makes 216, but being ſcrew'd a full Tone 
,pos 1 pward it makes 243, Which 243 exceeds 216 by 27, 
n of i and 216 excceds 192 by 24. And then again of theſe. 
ente e wo Numbers, 27 is a Sguioctave to 216, aid 24 the 
coco Seſqui: 
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bers is a Seſquiottave to the middle, and the middle to 
the leaſt ; and the Diſtance from the leaſt to the big- 
eſt, that is from 192 to 243 conſiſts of two Tones 


ld up with two Nen Which being ſub- 


ſtracted, the remaining Intervals of the whole between 
243 and 216 is 13, for which reaſon they call'd this 
Number the Remainder. And thus J am apt to believe 
the meaning and opinion of Plato to be moſt exactly 
explained in theſe Numbers. Others, placing the two 
Extreams of the Diateſſaron, the acute Part in 288, 
and the lower Sound in 216, in all the reft obſerve 
the ſame Proportions, only that they make uſe of two 
Remainders of the two middle Intervals. For the 
Baſe being forc'd downward a whole Tone, makes 
243; and the upper Note ſcrew'd up a full Tone, be- 
gets 256, Moreover 243 carries a HMauioctave Propor- 
tion to 216; and 288 to 256; ſo that each of the 
Intervals contains a full Tone, and the reſidue is that 
which remains between 243 and 216. Which is not 
a S mitone, but ſomething leſs. For 288 exceeds 256 
by 32, and 243 exceeds 216 by 27, and 256 excecds 
243 by 17. Both which Exceſſes are leſs than the half. 
So tis plain, that the Diateſſaron conſiſts of two Tones 
and the Reſidue, not of two Tones and a half. And fo 
let this ſuffice for the Demonſtration of theſe Things. 
Nor is it a difficult Thing to believe by what has been 
already ſaid ; wherefore Plato, after he had aſſerted 
the differences of Sſquialters, S:ſquiterces and S:ſqui- 
oFaves, when he comes to fill up the Intervals of S:/- 
gquiterces with SeſquioFaves, makes not the leaſt men- 
tion of Se/quialters ; for that the Seſquialter is ſoon fill'd 


up, by adding the S{quiterce to the Sgſquioctave, or the 
. S uioctaue to the ant 


Having therefore ſhewu the manner how to fill up 
the Intervals, and to place and diſpoſe the Medteties ; 
had never any Perſon taken the ſame pains before, 1 
ſhould have recommended the further confideration 
of it to the Recreation of your Fancies ; but in re- 


gard that ſeveral moſt Excellent Mulicians have made 
it 


SeſquioFave to 192. So the biggeſt of theſe two Num- 
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it their buſineſs to unfold theſe Myſteries with a Dili- 
gence more than uſually exact, more eſpecially Cran- 
ter, Clearchus and Theodorys ;- it ſhall only ſuffice, to 
ſhew how theſe Men differ'd among themſelves. For 
T heodorus, varying from the other two, and not ob- 
ſerving two diſtinct Files or Rows of Numbers, but 
lacing the duples and triples in a direct Line one be- 
re another, grounds himſelf upon that Diſpoſition- 
of the Subſtance which is vulgarly call'd the Diſpc- 
tion in Length, making two parts, as it were out of 
one, not four out of two. 1 hen he ſays, that the In- 
terpoſitions of che Mediums ought to take their Pla- 
ces in that manner, to avoid trouble aud confuſion; 
transferring out of the firſt Duple into the firſt Triple 
the Intervals which are ordained for the ſupplement 
of both. But as for thoſe who take Crantor's Part, they 
ſo diſpoſe their Numbers, as to place Planes with Planes, 
Tetragons With Tetragons, Cubes with Cubes, oppoſite to 
one another not taking them in file, but alternative- 
ly odd to even. (Here is ſome great deſect in the Origi- 
nal.) Which being in themſelves permanently * 
ſame, afford the Form and Species; but being ſub- 
je& to Corporeal Diviſion, become the Matter and 
Subject to receive the other's Impreſſion, the common 
Mixture being compleated out of both. | 
Now the Indiviſible Subſtance, which is always one 
and the ſame, is not to be thought to be incapable of 
Diviſion, by reaſon of its ſmallneſs, like the moſt 
minute of Bodies, call'd Atoms. But as it is unmixt, 
and not to be any way affected, but pure and alto- 
gether of one ſort, it is ſaid not to conſiſt of Parts, 
but to be indiviſible. By means of which Purity, when. 
it comes in any manner whatſoever but to approach 
and gently touch compounded diviſible and differing 
Subſtances, all Variety ceaſes and crouds together in- 
to one Habit by Sympathy and Similitude, Bat if any 
one will call that Subſtance which admits Corporcal 
Separation, Matter, as a Nature ſubje& ro the For- 
mer, and partaking of it, the uſe of that Equivocal 
Term will nothing diſadvantage our diſcourſe. bor 
they 


they are under a Miſtake that believe the Co 
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real. 
to be blended with the Indiviſible Matter. Firſt, for 
that Plato does not hers make uſe of any one of 
its Names 3; whereas in other Places he calls it the 
Receptacle and Nxrſe capable both to receive and 
foſter the vaſt Infinity of created Beings -; not diviſible 
by Bodies, but rather the Body it ſelf, parted and di- 
vided into ſingular Individuals. Then again, what 
difference would there be; between the Creation of 
the World and'the Soul, if the. Compoſition of Both. 
proceeded from Matter and perceptible Subſtances ? 
Certainly Plato himſelf, as endeavouring to ſeparate 
the Generation of the Body from that of the Soul, tells 
us, that the Corporeal part was by God ſeated and de- 
polited within it, and that it was outwardly cover d 
and invelop'd by it; and after he had thus wrought 
the Soul, to it's Perfection out of Proportion, he then 
proceeds to. this Argument concerning Matter, of 
which he had no occaſion to make mention before, 


when he was producing the Soul, as _ that which 


had not its Exiſtence from Matter. The {ame may be 


ſaid againſt the Followers of Poſidonius. For they 


ſeem not altogether to exempt the Soul from Matter; 


but imagining the Subſtance of the Extreams to be 
diviſible in reference to Bodies, and intermixing it 
with the Perceptible Subſtance, defin'd the Soul to be, 
an Idea of ſomething diſtanc'd according to Number 
comprehending Harmony : Seeing that all Mathema- 
tick Objects are diſpos d between the firſt Intelligible, 
and the firſt ſenſible Beings. So that the Soul con- 
taining the Smpiternal of things Intelligible, and the 
Pathetick Nature of things ſubjected to Senſe, it ſeems 
but Rational that it ſhould conſiſt of a Subſtance 
between both. But they were ignorant, That God, 
when.the Soul was ready brought to Perfection, at- 
ter wards making uſe of the'Extreams and Limit tions 


of Bodies, to form and ſhape the Matter, con- 
fin d and environ d the diſſipated and fleeting Sub- 
ſtance within the Compals of certain Surfaces com- 
pos d of Triangles adapted together. 


Nor is it leſs, 


if 
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if not much more abſurd, to make the Soul an Idea. 
For the Soul is always in motion ; the other incapable 
of Motion ; the one never to be mix'd with that which 
is ſubjected to Senfe, the other wrought into the Sub- 
ſtance of the Body. Moreover, God could only be ſaid 
to imitate an Idea, as his Pattern; but he was the Ar- 
tificer of the Soul, as of a Work of Perfection. Now 
that Plato does not aſſert Number to be the Snbſtance 
of the Soul, only that it is 'order'd and proportion d 
by Number, enough has been already faid. 
> However this is a common Argument againſt both 
the former Opinions, that neither in Corporeal Limits, 
nor in Numbers, there is the leaſt footſtep or appea- 


> rance of that Power by which the Soul aſſumes to it 
= ſelf to judge of what is ſubject to Senſe. For it was 
the Participation of the Intelligible Principle that 
> endu'd it with Underſtanding and the perceiving Fa- 
culty. But as for Opinion, belief, Imagination, and 
it's being affected with Qualities relating to the Bo- 
dy, there no Man could ever dream, that they pro- 
ceeded ſingly either from Unites, or Lines, or Sur- 
faces. For not only the Souls of Mortals have a 
Power to judge of what is ſubje& to Senſe, but the 
Soul of the World alſo; fo ſays Plato, when it reverts: 
= to it ſelf, and happens once to touch upon any fluid - 
and roving Subſtance ; at what time the indivifible 
Part being mov'd by its whole ſelf, gives notice, to 
what this or that thing is ſtill the ſame; to What 
Heterogeneal ; to what end; and where, and how it 
comes to paſs that all Things act and ſuffer both 
upon and by each other. Soon after making a De- 
ſcription of the Ten Predicaments, he gives us a 
clearer. Manifeſtaiion of theſe things. For true Rea- 
ſon, ſays he, when it is fix d upon what is ſabje& 
to Senſe, and the Circle of that other Subſtance, 
mention'd in the beginning, obſerving a juſt and 
equal Motion, conveighs its Intelligence to the whole 
= Soul, then both Opinion and Belief come ſtedfaſt and 
certain; on the other ſide, when it is ſettled upon 
Ratiocination; if the Circle of the ſame Exiſtence, . 
TIER turning 
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turning readily and eaſily, furniſhes the ſame hap- 
Py Intimations, their Knowledge of neceſſity arrives 
to Perfection. And indeed in whomſoever theſe Ac- 
compliſhments ſhall be found, whoever ſhall affirm 
them to be the Operations of any thing beſides tho 
Soul, may deſervedly be thought to ſpeak any thing 
rather than the Truth. 

From whence then does the Soul enjoy this Moti- 
on, whereby it recollects by Thought and Apprehen- 
ſion what is ſubje& to Senſe, different from that other 
intelligible Motion, which ends in Knowledge, is a 
difficult Task to reſolve ; unleſs we ſtedfaſtly aſſert, 
that Plato here did not compoſe the Soul, ſo ſingly 
conſider d, but the Soul of the World alſo, of the 
Parts above-mention'd, of the more worthy, and in- 
diwiſible Subſtance, and of the leſs worthy diviſible in 
reference to Bodies, which is no other than that Mo- 
tion which gives Heat and Vigour to Thought and 
Fancy, and ſympathizes with what is ſubje& to Fan- 
cy, not Created, but exiſting from Eternity like the 
other. For Nature, which had the Power of Under- 
ſtanding, had alſo the — of Thinking. But the 
intelligible Power is neither ſubject to Motion nor Af. 
fection, being eftabliſh'd upon a Subſtance that is ſtill 
the ſame. 'The other moyeable and fleeting, as being 
engag'd to an unſtable, fluctuating and diſunited Mat- 
ter: In regard the ſenſible Subſtance was ſo far from 
any Order, that it was without Shape, and boundlels, 
So chat the Power which is fix'd in this, was incapable 
of producing clear and well-grounded Notions, nor 
any certain or well-order'd Movements, but fleepy 
Dreams and Deliriums, which amuſe and trouble cor- 
poreal Stupidity ; unleſs by accident they lighted up- 
on the more worthy Subſtance. For it was in the mid- 

dle between the $S-:fible and diſcerning Faculty, and a 
Nature conformable and agrecable to both ; 3 the 
Senſible, claiming Subſtance, and borrowing from 
Judgment its diſcerning Power, which the expreſs 
Words of Pla declare. For this is my Opinion, 
faith he, in ſhort, that Being, Place and Procreation, 


were 


\ 
A 
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were three diſtindt Things before the Heavens were 
Created. By Place, he means Matter, as being the 


Seat and Receptacle. By Being or Exiſtence, the In- 
telligible Nature; and by 


Generation, the World not 
_ yet Created, he only defigns that Subſtance 


- which was ſabje& to Changes and Motions, diſpos d 
between the forming Cauſe, and the Thing form'd; 
tranſmitting hither thoſe Shapes and Figures which 


were then contriy'd and moulded. For which Reaſon 
it was called Diviſible ; there being a neceſſity of diſ- 


tributing Senſe to the Senſitive, and Imagination to 


5 the Conſiderative Faculty. For the Senſitive Moti- 


on being proper to the Soul, dire&s it ſelf to that 
wich is outwardly Senſible. As for the Underſtand- 
= ing, it was 'fix'd and immoveable of it ſelf, but being 
ſettled in the Soul, and becoming its Lord and Gover- 


nour, whirls about and finiſhes that circular Violence 
which chiefly labours to apply it ſelf to the eternally 
durable Subſtance. With great Difficulty therefore 


did they admit a Conjunckion, till the Diviſible at 


length intermixing with the Indiviſible, and the reſt - 
leſly hurry'd with the Sleepy and Motionleſs, con- 
ſtrain'd the diverſly oppoſite to be glad of their Socie- 
ty. Yet the diverſly oppoſite: was not Motion, as nei- 
ther was the ſame Stability, but the Principle of Di- 
ſtinction and Similitude or Identity. For both the one 
and the other proceed from a different Principle; the 
Same from the Unite, the other from the Dad; and 
theſe were firſt intermix'd with the Soul, being Ma- 
ſten'd and bound together by Number, Proportion ab 
Harmonical Mediums: So that the Other being rive 
ed into the Same, begets Diverſity and Diſagreement 
and the Same bein e into the Other, pro- 
daces Order; and this is apparent from the firſt Pow- 
ers of the Soul; which are Judgment and Motion. 
Motion immediately ſhews it ſelf in the Heavens, gr 
ving us an Example of Diverſity in Identity, by the 
Circumvolation of the fix d Stars; and of Identity in 
Diverſity, by the Order of the Planets. For in them 
the ſame bears the chiefeſt Sway; in Terreſtrial Bo- 


dies, 
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dies, quite the contrary Judgment has two Principles; 
Underftanding from the Same, t6 judge of Things in 
general; and Senſe from the Other, to judge of Things 
in particular. Reaſon is àa mixture of both; Conſide- 
ration, in reference to Things Intelligible; and O- 
pinion, in Things ſubject to Senſe; making uſe of 
the interdiſpos d Organs of Imagination and Memory. 
Of which theſe in the Sm produce the Other, and 
thoſe in the Other make the S. For Underſtanding 
is the Motion of the Conſiderative Faculty to that 
which is permanent and ſtable. Opinion is à continu- 
ance of that which is perceiv'd:/by Senſe upon that 
which is continually in Motion. But as for Fancy or 


Im 
Senſe, the Same has plac'd it in the Memory: And the 
Other moves it again in the Difference between Paſt 
and Preſent, touching at the ſame time upon Diverſity 
ee A oo peg] EPR 

But now let us take a Draught of the correſponding 
Compoſition of the Soul from the Structure of the Bo- 
dy of the Univerſe. There we find the Pure and 
Eimpid Fire, together with the Earth, whoſe Nature 
is ſuch as not to admit of Mixture one with another, 
but with * difficulty; or rather altogerber obſti- 
nately refractory to Mixture and Conſtancy. God 
therefore placing in the middle between both, the 
Air next the Fire, the Water next the Earth, firſt of 
all temper'd the middlemoſt one with another, and 
next by the aſſiſtance of theſe two, He brought the 
two extream Elements not only to mix with the mid- 
dlemoſt, but alſo to a mutual cloſure or conjunction 
berween themſelves. Then he drew together thc 
Same and the Other, not immediately, the one adio n- 
ing to the other, but placing other Subſtances be- 
tween; the Indivifible next the Same, and the Divi- 
fible next the Other, diſpoſing each to each in conve- 
nient Order, and mixing the Extreams with the Mid 


LY 


dlemoſt. After which manner he interweav'd and tiſ⸗ 
ſu d the whole into the Form and Compoſition of the 
Soul; compleating, as far as it was poſſible, Simili 


tude 


* Enemy to Mixture, as not being only 
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tade out of Things different and various, and one out 
of many. Therefore it is alledg'd by ſome, that Pla- 
to erroneouſly affirm'd the Nature of the Other to be an 
—_— to re- 
ceive it, but a Friend of Change. Whereas. that 
ſhould have been rather ſaid of the Nature of the 
Same ; which _ ſtable, and an utter Adverſary to 
Mutability, is ſo far from an eaſie and willing conde- 
ſcenſion to Mixture, that it flies and abhors it, to the 
end it may preſerve it ſelf pure and free from Altera- 
tion. But they who make theſe Objections againſt 
Plato, betray their own Ignorance, not underſtand: 
that the Same is the Idea of thoſe Things that always 
continue in the ſame State and Condition; and that 
the Other is the Idea of thoſe Things which are ſubje& 
to be variouſly affected; and that tis the peculiar Na- 
ture of the one to disjoin and ſeparate into m 
Parts, whatever it happens to lay hold upon; of the 
other, to cement and aſſimilate ſcatter'd and deſſenta- 
neous Subſtances, till they (reſume) one particular 
Form and Efficacy. And theſe are the Powers and 
Vertues of the Soul of the : Univerſe. Which when 
they once enter into the Organs of corruptible Bodies, 
there the Form of the binary and boundleſs Principle 
ſhews it ſelf moſt briskly, while that of the unmixt 
and purer Principle lies as it were dormant in Obſcu- 
rity. And thus it happens, that a Man'ſhall rarely 
oblerve any ſuch ſort of: Human Paſſion or Motion of 
the Underſtanding, where there ſhall not ſomethin 
appear, either of Deſire or Emulation, Joy or Grieß 
(which certainly proceeds from the more powerful 
Sway of the Dual Principle in Terreftrial Bodies, as 
being ſubject ro Diſorder and Exorbitancy.) Several 
; e therefore will have the Paſſions to be ſo 
many ſorts of Reaſcnings,-ſeeing that both Deſire; 
- Grief, and Anger are the Effects of Judgment. Others 
alledge the Vertues themſelves to be Paſſions; Forti- 
- tude being ſubject to Fear, Femperance to Voluptu- 
ouſneſs, and Juſtice to Avarice. Now the Soul bein 
both Speculative and Practical, contemplating as wel 
| Generals 
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Generals as. Particulars, and ſeeming to comprehend 
the one by the aſſiſtance of the Underftanding, and the 
other by the aid of Senſe, Common Reaſon, which 
-encounters the Same in the Otber, and the Other in the 
Same, endeavours by certain Limits and Diſtinctions 
to ſeparate Ore from Many, and the Diviſible from the 
Indiviſible; but cannot accompliſh her Deſign, nor be 
purely in one or the other, in regard the Principles 
are ſo odly inter woven and intermix'd, and confuſedly 
- buddl'd together.. [ 3.274 
For this Reaſon did God conſtitute a Receptacle for 
the Same and the Other, out of the Indiviſible and Di- 
viſible Subſtance, to the end there might be Order in 
Variety. For this was to have a being, ſince that 
without theſe, the Same cannot be allow'd to have ei- 
ther Variety or Motion, or Procreation. Nor- the 
: Other be ſaid to have either Order, or Conſiſtence, or 
Generation. For {ſhould we grant the Same to be dif- 
ferent from the. Other, and the Other to be the ſame 
with it ſelf, ſuch a Commixture would produce no- 
thing Generative, but would want a Third (if I may 
ſo call it) Matter, to receive and be diſpos'd of by 
both; and this is that Matter which firſt com- 
pos'd, when he bounded the moveable Nature of Bo- 


dies, but the ſtedfaſtneſs of the Underſtanding. Now 


then, as Voice, mcerly Voice, is only an inſignificant 


and brutiſh Noiſe ; as Speech is only the Expreſſion 


of the Mind by ſignificant Utterance; as Harmony 
conſiſts of Sounds and Intervals; which being mix d 
together, produce Air and Melody, thus the Paſſive 

Nature of the Soul was without Limits, and Unſta- 
ble, but afterwards became terminated by that com- 
mon bound which circumſcribes the diviſible Variety 
- of Motion ; which having compris'd the Same and the 

Other, by the Similitudes and Diſſimilitudes of Num- 
bers, cauſing Concord or Diſagreement, becomes the 
Life of the World, ſober and prudent, Harmony it 
ſelf, and Reaſon by Perſwaſion over-ruling Neceſſity, 
which by ſeveral is call d Fate or Deſtiny; by Empc- 
docles Friendſhip and Diſcord; by Heraclitus, the 4 
e polite 


b 
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poſite ſtraining of the Congruity of the World, like the 


he Strings of a Bow or Harp whoſe ends draw ſeveral 
ch Ways; by Parmenides Light and Darkneſs ; by Anaxa- 
he goras, Wiſdom and Folly ; by Zoroaſter God and the 
ns Devil, naming one Oromaſdes, the other - Arimarins. 
he Tho! as for Euripides, he makes uſe of the Copulative 
be erroneouſly for the DisjunGive, where he ſays, 

les g 


e ue, whether he may be 
N Neceſſery, that Nature's Force controuls, 
for Fi Or the Intelligence of Human Souls. 


in For indeed, the Powers which bear Dominion over 
har ( the Univerſe, are . and Wiſdom. This is that 
ei- therefore which the Fabulous Zryptians intimate, feign- 
the ing that when Orus was puniſh'd and diſmember d; 
7 he bequeath'd his Spirit and Blood to his Father, but 
lif. his Fleſh and his Fat to his Mother; there being no 
ame * of the Soul which remain'd pure and unmix'd, or 
—.— ſeparate from the reſt. For that, according to the O- 
nay inion of Heraclitus, Harmony Latent is of greater va- 
-by ue than that which is viſible, as being that wherein 
ke the blending Deity conceal'd and ſunk all Varieties 
Bo- and Diſſimilitudes. Nevertheleſs, there appears in the 
Tow irrational part, a turbulent and boiſtrous 'T'emerity ; 
. in the rational part, an orderly and well-marſhalſ'd 
3 Prudence; in the ſenſitive Part, the conſtraint of Ne- 


ony ceſſity, but in the Underſtanding, entire and perfect 
ir d Command of it ſelf. The limiting and bounding 


Gre Power ſympathizes with the whole, and the individual 
— * by reaſon of the nearneſs of their Relation. On the 
+a other fide, the dividing Power fixes it ſelf upon Par- 
5 ety ticulars, by vertue of the diviſible Subſtance ; and the 
| the Whole rejoices at the Mutation of the Same into the 
—.— * Other, as occaſion requires. In the like manner, the 
the various Inelinations of Men to Vertue and Vice, to 
+ it Pleaſure and Toil, as alſo the Enthufiaſms and Ra 

ty tures of Lovers, the Combats of Honour with laffful 
ade Deſires, plainly demonſtrates the mixture of the Di- 
p- vine and Impaſſible, with the Moral and Corporcal 


oſite Part: 
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Part: Of which Plato himſelf calls the one Concu- 


piſcence, of Pleaſures natural to our ſelves; the other 
aàn Opinion introduc'd from without, aſpiring to the 
chiefeſt Good. For paſſible Qualities of the Souls 
_ which are croſs d and hurry d to and fro by the Aﬀe- 
_. tions, ariſe from her ſelf; but ſhe participates of 
Underſtanding, as being infus'd from without, by the 
more worthy Principle, which is God. Nor is the 
Celeftial Nature privileg'd from this. For ſometimes 
it is ſeen to incline the other way, to the more power- 
fol Revolution of the Same. IE" 7 | 
Nay, there ſhall come a time, as it has happen'd 
already, when the World's moving Wiſdom ſhall 
grow dull and drowſy, drown'd in Oblivion of it's 
.own Duty, while that which is familiar,' and agreea- 
ble to the Body from the beginning draws and winds 
back the Right-hand Motion of the Univerſe, cauſing 
the Wheels to go ſlow and heavy: Yer ſhall it not be 
able however, to daſh in Pieces the whole Movement, 
for that the Better Part rouling and recollecting her 
ſelf, and obſerving the Pattern and Exemplar of the 
all- directing Deity, betakes her ſelf to ſpeedy imitati- 
on, and thereby retrieves her Negligence, and re- 
duces all Things again into their former Order. 
- Thus it is demonſtrable by many Proofs, that the 
Soul was not the ſole Workmanſhip of the Deity, bur 
that having in her felf a certain Portion of innate 
Evil, it was by Him digeſted and beautify'd, while he 
conſines its Infinity to the Unite, to the end it might 
be a Subſtance * the Compaſs of certain Limits; 
intermixing Order, Mutation and Variety, by the 
force of the Same and the Other; and laſtly working 
into all-theſe, as far as it was pollible, a mutual Com- 
munity and Friendſhip by the aſſiſtance of Numbers 
and Harmony. Concerning which Things, althongh 
you have heard frequent Diſcourſes, and have like 11s 
read ſeveral Arguments and Diſputes committed to 
Writing upon the ſame Subjects, it will not be amiſs 
for me alſo to give a ſhort Account; after a brief Kc- 
petition of Plato's own Words, God (ſaid be) in ye 
8 | oY r 
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firſt place withdrew one part from the whole; which 
done, he took away the half of that; from thence 'a 
third Part, S ſulalter in propo tion to the Second, and 
Triple to the Firſt ; then a fourth Part, double to the 
Second; next a fifth Part, being the Triple of the 
Third; then a Sixth, the eight Part of the Third; and 
laſtly a Seventh, being the twenty-ſeventh Part of the 
Firſ. This done, he fill'd up che Daple and Triple 
Intervals, retrenching alſo from thence certain other 
Particles, and placing them in the midſt of thoſe In- 
tervals ; ſo that in every Interval there migat be two 
Medieties, the one exceeding, and being excceded by 
one and the ſame part of the Extreams; the other 
equally exceeding, and being equally exceeded by the 
ſame Number. Now in regard that from theſe Cun- 
nexions in the firſt Spaces there aroſe the Intervals of 
Seſquialters, Sſquiterces, and Octaves, he fill'd up all the 
Seſquiter:es belong ing to the Octave Interval; leaving a 
Part of every one, and the diſtance of the Part ſo taken 
from Number to Number, having for their Bounds or 
Limits 256, and 343. Here the Queſtion will be firſt 
concerning tae Quantity, next concerning the O. der, 
and in the thi'd Place concerning the Force and Vir- 
tue of the Numbers. As to the Quantity, we are to 
conſider which he takes in double Intervals. As to the 
Order, whether they arc to be plac'd in one Row, ac- 
cording to the Direction of Theodorus, or as Cranter 
will have them in the Form of a A Lamd-, placing the 
Unit? at the top, and the Duples and Triples apart by 
themſelves in two ſeveral Files. Laſtly, we are to 
examin of what Uſe and Virtue they are in the Stru- 
cture and Compoſition of the Soul. As to the firſt, we 
ſhall relinquiſh the Opinion of thoſe who affi em, that 
it is enongh, in Propo.tions, to conſider the naggre of 
the Intervals, and the Meaieties, which fill uy their 
Vacancies: The Demonſtration being to be made out 
in whatſoever Numbers that have Spaces ſufficient to 
receive the aforeſaid Propo tions. For this being 
granted, it makes the Demonſtration obſcure, with- 
out the help of Schemes, _—_ drives us from another 


Vol. II. Theory, 
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Theory, which carries with it a Delight not unbe- 
coming Philoſophy. ' 
I 8 therefore from the Unite, let us 
2 3 place the Duples and Triples apart; and 
4 9 there will be on the one ſide, 2, 4, 8. on the 
8 27 other, 3, 9, 27. Of which Numbers including 
the Unite, two and four make ſeven, beſides 
that the Number circumſcribing the whole Number 
is the Seventh, For not only here, but upon other Oc- 


culiar to that Quaternary Number Thirty Six, ſo much 
celebrated by the Pythagoreans ; for this is more parti- 


the four firſt even Numbers; and the four firſt odd 
Numbers. 

The Fourth Connexion is made of Numhers put 
together in Order: Ihe firſt Connexion being of one 
and two; the ſecond of Odd. For placing the Unite, 
which is common to both, before, he firſt. takes eight, 
and then 27, as it were pointing out with the Finger 
where to place each particular Sort. 


Even Number. Odd Number. 
1 7 

9 3 
4 9 

4—— ern 

32 208 

— — — — 
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T heſe Places are ſo deprav'd in the Original, that the 


Senſe 1 a 


But it belongs to others to explain theſe Things 
more accurately and diſtinctly; while we content our 

ſelves with only what remains, as peculiarly youu 
to the Sybje& in hand. For it was not out of Vain- 


glory, to boaſt his Skill in the Mathematical Sciences 


that 


' .cahons, the Sympathy o the Quaternary Number 5 0 
with the Septenary is apparent. For there is this pe- 


cularly worthy Admiration, that it is compos'd of 1 


Our 


oper 
ain- 
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=X that Plato inſerted in a Treatiſe of Natural Philoſophy 


this Diſcourſe of Harmonical and Arithmetical Me- 
dieties, but believing them both apt and convenient to 
demonſtrate the Structure and Compoſition of the 
Soul. For ſome there are who ſeek theſe Proportions 
in the ſwift Motions of the Spheres of the Planets, 


others rather in the Diſtances, others in the Magni- 


tude of the Stars, others more accurate and nice in 


their Inquiry, ſeek for the ſame Proportions in the 
Diameters of the Epicycles ; as if the Supream Archi- 
8 = te&, for the ſake of Theſe, had adapted the Soul, di- 


| vided into ſeven Parts, to the Celeſtial Bodies. Many 


alſo there are, who hither transfer the Inventions of 


the Pythagoreans, tripling the Diſtances of Bodies from 
the Middle. This is done by placing the Unite next 
the Fire; Three next the Earth which is oppoſite to 
our Earth; Nine next the Earth; 27 next the Moon. 
Next to Mercury 84. Upon Venus 143, and upon the 
Sun 729. Which is both a Tetragonal aud Cubical Num- 
ber: From whence it is, that they alſo call the San a 
Tetragon and a Cube ; and by this way of tripling they 
alſo rednce the other Stars to Proportion. But thele 
People may be thonght to dote, and to wander very 
much from Reaſon, if there be any uſe of Geometri- 
cal Demonſtration, ſince by their Miſtakes we find, 
that the moſt probable Proofs proceed from thence ; 


and that tho they who moſt ſtrictly adhere to Proba- 


4 bility, do not always make out their Poſitions ſo ex- 
= aCtly, yet they approach the neareſt to Truth, when 
they ſay that the Diameter of the Sun, compar'd with 
the Diameter of the Earth, bears the Proportion of 
42 to1. The Diameter of the Earth to that of the 
Ucon carries a triple Proportion. And for that which 
appears to be the leaſt of the fix'd Stars, the Diameter 
of it is no leſs than the third Part of the Diameter of 
| the Earth, and the whole Globe of the Earth to the 

whole Globe of the Moon is as Seven to Twenty-one. 

The Diameters of Venus and the Earth bear a duple, 

the Globes or Spheres of both an Octave Proportion, 
The diſtance of the Shadow of the Ecliptick to the Dia- 
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meter of the Moon holds a triple Proportion, and the 
Deviation of the Moon from the middle of the Signs 


either to the one or the other fide, is a twelfth Part. 
Her Poſitions as to the Sun either in Triangular or 


appears as in the firſt Quarter, and almoſt at the 
Full; but when ſhe comes to be quite round, that is, 
when ſhe has run through half the Signs, ſhe then 
makes it as it were a kind of Concord of a Diapaſon. 
But in regard the Motions of the Sn are ſloweſt when 
he arrives at the Solſtices, and ſwifteſt when he comes 
to the Equinoxes, by which he takes from the Day or 
adds to the Night, the Proportion holds thus. For the 


eſt Night exceeded the ſhorteſt; the next thirty Days 


regularity of Time. 
Moreover, the Chaldeans make the Spring to hold 


he ſays, 


Six Months the Parching Heats of Summer reign; 
And ſix of boy Winters Cold complain: 
Two Months doth vernal Pride the Fields array, 
And two Months more to Autumn Tribute pay : 


Proportion. 


loweſt String of the Harp according to the moſt an- 
cient Sea called Proſlambanomenos or 4 re, and fo pro- 
ceeding, place the Moon in B wi ; Mercury and Venn 


the Earth, and a Fourth from the Sphere of the fixed 
Stars. But neither doth this pleaſant Conceit of theirs 
| come 


Quadrangular diſtances, give her the Form when ſhe , 


firſt thirty Days after the Winter Solſtice, he adds to 7 
the Day a ſixth part of the length, wherein the long- 


he adds a third part; to all the reſt till the Equinox, b ; 
by Sextuple and Triple Diſtances to make even the Ir- 7 


the Proportion of a Diatſſaron to Autumn ; of a Dia- 
pente to the Winter, and of a Dirhaſon to the Sum- Iz 
mer. But if Euripides rightly divide the Year, where | 


Then the Seaſons ſhall be ſaid to change in O&aze E 


Others there are, who fancy the Earth to be in the f | 


in C fa ut and D/ſol re; the Sun they likewiſe place in 4 
E la nu, as in the midſt of the Diap-ſon a Fifth above 
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come near the Truth, neither do they in any wiſe ap 


XX proach the accurateneſs of Proportion. However» 


they who will not allow things to depend upon Plato's 
Sentiments, yet will they grant the ſame to partake of 
Muſical Proportions. So that there being five Tetra- 
chords of Baſs and Tenor, of mean Notes conjoin'd from 
Ala mi re with B flat, and Notes disjoin'd from B ſharp 
to E la mi ſharp, and the Treble Terrachord from E la mi 
to Ala mi re in G ſol reut Cliff in theſe five Diſtances they 
place all the Planets ; making the firſt Tetrachord from 
the Moon to the Sun, all obſerving the ſolar Motion; 
the next from the Sun to the fiery Planet of Mars; 
the third between this and Jupiter, the fourth from 


thence to Saturn, and the fifth from Saturn to the 
Sphere of the fix d Stars: So that the Sounds and Notes 
which bound the five Tetrachords bear the ſame Propor- 
tion with the Intervals of the Planets. This might be 


more probable among the Ancient Muſicians, who as 
we well know confin'd their Scale to ſeven ftanding 
Notes equal in Number to the Number of the Planets. 
But the Moderns 2 the Proſlambanomenss or A re, 
which is a full Tone in deſcent from B zi, have multi- 
. the Scheme into the double Diapaſon, and ther 

y confounded the Natural Order of the Concert 
while the Diapente happens to be before the Tetrachor 
don, with the Addition of the whole Tone in the 
Baſs, Whereas Plato makes his Addition in the upper 
Part: For in his Politick Diſcourſes, he ſays, that ever 
one of the fight Spheres rowls about a Syren which is 
fix'd upon each of the Tuneful Globes, and that they 
all Sing one unvary'd Counterpoint, and unfigur'd 
without diverſity of Modulation, taking every one 
their peculiar Concords, which together complear a 


Melodious Conſort. 
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Of the Procreation of the Sow, 
They further add, that their Harmonious plain Song 


ſerves them to celebrate ſeveral Divine Myſterjes no 
leſs delightfully uſeful, while Celeſtial Voices accord- 


4 pr, — Heavenly Inftruments, may ſeem to ſerve as 
* 


ecreation to thoſe that are oblig'd conti nually 
to dance the Sacred Rounds of Nature. Nor was there 
neceſſity of a fuller Chorus, in regard that within 
the Confines of eight Notes, lay the firſt bounds and 
limits of all Duple and Triple Proportions © The 
Unit being added to the Separations of the Even and 
Odd Numbers. 

And certainly from hence it was, that the Anctents 
rais'd. their Invention of Nine Mules ; of which Eight 
were employ'd in Celeſtial Affairs; the Niuth was to 
take care of things Terreſtrial, and to reduce and 
reform the inequality aud confuſion of Error and 
jarring Variance. 

Now then conſider whether the Soul docs not roul 


= and turn and manage the Heavens, and the Celeſtial 


Bodies by means of thoſe Harmonious Concords and 
equal Motions that are wronght and fermented with- 
in her; being her ſelf moſt wife and moſt juſt; and 


*X fuch ſhe became by Vertue of Harmonical Propor- 
tions. Whoſe Images are imprinted by the incor- 


poreal into the diſcernable and viſible Parts and Bo- 
dies of the World. But the Chicf and moſt predo- 
minating Power is mix'd in the Soul, which renders. 
her Obſequent and Obedient to the moſt Supream 
and Divineft Part of all, the reſt at the ſame time 
unanimouſly conſenting. For the Sovereign Artificer 
and Creator finding a ftrange Diforder and Erro- 
neous Confuſion in the Motions of the diſcompos'd 
and unruly Soul, which was ſtill at variance with 
her ſelf, ſome things he divided and ſeparated, others 
he brought together and reconcil'd to a mutual Sym- 
pathy, making uſe of Harmony and Numbers. By. 
vertue of which the ſlighteſt and meaneſt of inſenſible 
Subſtances, even Stocks and Stones, the Roots of Plants,- 
the Rinds of Trees, the Skins and Excreſcences of Beaſts, 
with the ſuperfluities of 881 Concodtion, according 
4. to 
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to their various Mixtures, Compoſitions and Tempe- 
ratures, ſome become the charming Objects of the 
ſight, others afford moſt pleaſing Perfumes and whol- 
ſome Medicaments for the ſuccour and relief of Man- 
kind, while others are wrought and hollow'd to ſend 
forth thoſe pleaſing Sounds that raviſh even the Soul 
it ſelf with the Reflections of her conceal'd Beauties 
and Concinnities. And for this reaſon it was that 
Zenc, the Citizen, encourag'd and perſwaded Youth to 
frequent the Theatres, there to obſerve the Variety 
of melodious Sounds that proceeded from Horns or 
Cl} Cornets, Wooden Ho-boys, Flutes and Reeds, or any 
We other Muſical Inſtruments, to which the Contrivance 
of Art had rightly apply'd the Reaſon of Number 
and Proportion. Not that we will here maintain 
with the Pythagoreans that all things reſemble Num- 
ber, for that requires a long Diſcourſe to prove it. 
But where mutual Society and Sympathy ariſes from 
Diſcord and Diſſimilitude, that the Cauſe of this is 
4 Moderation and Order, was a thing not conceal'd 
* from the leſs ſtudious Poets; who therefore to Per- 


friendly, gave the Epithet of evenly concinnated : On 
the other ſide, Men of rugged and malicious Diſpo- 
ſitions they call'd Ur-evenly ſemper'd, as if Eumity and 
Diſcord were nothing but a Sort of a Diſproportion. 
For this reaſon, He who writes Pindar's Elegy gives 
him this Encomium, 


So were his Manners frani d, 

That Strangers ftill bis ſweet Lergeanonr fam'd ; 
To all Domeſuck born a Friend ſo true, 

That they that knew him only, Friendſhip knew, 


The Poets plainly hence inferring Complacency 
of Humour and the Aptitude of a Perſon to fit him- 
ſelf to all tempers to be an Excellency aſpiring to 
Vertue it felt. Which Pindar himſelf alſo teftifics 


ſpeaking of Alcimedor. 
62 | He 


ſons fall of Humanity, ſweet of Diſpoſition, and 
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He fears not Orcus, nor the Stygian Night, © 
Who acts in Conſonauce with Truth and Right. 


Nor muſt we believe that the Theologifts, who were 
the moſt ancient "Philoſophers, 'order'd the Pictures 
and Statues of the Gods to be made with Muſical In- 
ſtruments in their Hands, as if they thought the Gods 
no better than Pipers or Harpers, but to ſigniſie that 
nothing ſo much denoted the Structure of the World 
to be the Maſter-piece of a God, as the Order and 
Sympathy of the Creation. 

Now then as it would be abſurd and ridiculous for 


any Man to ſearch for S-ſquiterces, Seſquialters and Du- 


ples in the Neck or Belly or Sides of a Lute or Harp, 
(though every one of theſe muſt alſo be allowed their 
Symmetry of length and thickneſs) the Harmony 
and Proportion of Concords being to be one for 
in the Sound; ſo tis moſt probable that the Bodies. of 
the Stars, the Diſtances of Spheres, and the ſwiftrneſs 
of the Motions and Revolutions, as Inſtrumental Or- 
gans, have their ſundry Proportions as well one to 
another, as to the whole Fabrick, though the Meaſure 
of the quantity be nnknown to us. der we are 
to 22 that the principal Effect and Efficacy of 
theſe Numbers and Proportions, which the ſupream 
Architect made Uſe of, is that ſame Agreement, Har- 
mony and Conſent of the Soul with it ſelf, by means 
of which Numbers the repleniſh'd the Heavens them- 
ſelves, when ſhe came to aftuare and perform her 
Office there, with fo many infinite Beauties; and 
governs the Earth by vertue of the ſeveral Seaſons, 
and other Alterations wiſely and artificially meaſur'd 
and varied as to Mixture and Temperature, as well 


for the Generation as Preſervation of all Terreſtrial 
Productions. 2 1 * 
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That a Philoſopher ought chiefly to 
. converſe with great MEN. 


Tranſlated from the Greek of Plutarch, 
By Knightly Chetwood.. 
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This Epi ſtolary Diſcourſe was wrote againſt an ill. bred ſort 
of Philoſophers, who neither would take the charge of Edu- 


cation of great Perſons themſelves, nor would ſuffer others | * | 


to do it, tho the Author ſeems bere only to vindicate his 
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Friend, it is in Truth an Apology for himſelf, who bred | 
wp an Emperor, and ſpent moſt part of his time (% 


good purpoſe) in the greateſt Court in the World : This 
and ſeveral other of his moral Diſcourſes ſeems to he ba- 
frily dictated, ſo that there is no great Choice in his Words 
er meaſure in bis Periods, or ftv 


However the Treaſure of ancient Learning and good | 


ict method in the whole : | 


Senſe, which is to be found in him, as it was frequent- F 


Jy made uſe of by the moſt Eloguent Greek Fathers ; ſo is 1 


it ſufficient to recommend his Vi/orks to all Lovers of | bo 


Learning and good Manners. 


FRETS. : A 
E Reſolation which you have taken to enten 
into the Friendſhip and Familiarity of Soranus, | 


that by the frequent Opportunities of converſing with i 
him, you may cultivate and improve a Soil, which | i 


gives ſuch . promiſes of a plentiful Harveſt, is an ER 


undertaking which will not only oblige his Relations 
and Friends, but redound very much to the advantage 
of the Pablik; and (not withſtanding the peeviſh Cen- 
f om being an Ar 


Vertue and good Manners, and zealous Promoter 
the con mon Intereſt of Mankind. 


They I 
* 
C4 | , | 


ſures of ſome Moroſe or Ignorant People) it is ſo far ti 
ment of an aſpiring and vain- | 


glorious 'temper, that it ſhows you to be a Lover of IF 
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Pluloſophers to comverſ#-mith” great Men. 371 + 
They themſelves are rather to be accuſed of an + 
indirect, bur more vebement fort of Ambition, Who 
would not upon any Terms be found in the Company, 
or ſo much as be ſeen to give a civil Salute to a Per- 
ſon of Quality. For how unreaſonable would it be 
ro enforce a well-diſpoſed Young Gentleman, and 
one who needs the direction of a wiſe Governour to 
ſuch Complaints as theſe, I could wiſh that inſtead 
of theſe ** of Fortune, this Title and this 
Eftate to which 1 was born, that I had been the Son 
of {ome Scriver or pitiful Mechanick, that I might 
like them, have the Converſation of ſuch a Mau as 
Socrates, enjoy his Company, and hear his inſtructive 


= Leflons of Morality. 
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of | becoming aſſurance awd infl-xible reſolution. And from 


So far I am ſure was an excellent Ariſto of Chios. 
Philoſopher from being of their hu- 


>= mour, that when he was cenſured for expoſing and 
proſtituting the Dignity of Philoſophy, by his free- 
dom to all Comers, he anſwered, That be could wiſh 
= that Nature had given underſtanding to wild Beaſts, that 
= they too might be capable of being his Heavrers, Shall we 
= then deny that Privilege to Men of Intereſt and Power, 
= which this good Man would have communicated (if 
it had been poſſible) to the brute Beaſts } But theſe 
Men have taken a falſe notion of Philoſophy, the 
make it much like the Art of Statuary, whole Buſi- 
= neſs it is to carve out a lifeleſs Image, in the moſt 
exact Figure and Proportions, and then to raiſe it 
upon its Pedeſtal, where it is to continue for ever; 
the true Philoſophy is of a quite different nature, it 
is a Spring and Principle of Motion wherever it comes; 
it makes Men active and induſtrious, it ſets ever 
= Wheel and faculty a going, it ſtores our Minds wit 
= Axioms and Rules, by which to make a ſound Judg- 
ment, it determines the Ml to the choice of what 
is honourable and juſt; and it wings all our facul- 
ties to the ſwifteſt Proſecution of it. It is accompa- 
nied with an Elevation and Nobleneſs of Mind, joyned 


4 with a coolneſs and ſaveetneſs of Behavionr ? Back'd with 


this 
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this diffuſiveneſs of the Nature of good, it follows that 
the bet and moſt accompliſb d Men are inclined to con- 
verſe with perſons of the higheſt condition. Indeed a 
Phyſician, if he have any good nature and ſenſe of 
Honour, would be more ready to cure an Eye which 

is to ſee and care for a great many Thouſands, than 


that of a private Perſon; how mach more then ought WW 
a, Philoſopher to form and faſhion, to rectifie and 
care the Soul of ſuch an one, who is (if I may fo ex- ÞÞ t 
preſs it) to inform the Body Politick ? Who is to think 
1. and underſtand for ſo many others, to be in a great 4 1 
4 meaſure the Rule of Reaſon, the Standard of Law, ant ( 
* .Adodel of Behaviour, by which all the reſt will ſquare 1 
| and direct their Actions? Suppoſe a Man to have a | { 
| Talent at finding out Springs, and contriving of A- | N 
Þ! queducts (a piece of Skill for which Hercules and other I 
4 of the Ancients are much celebrated in Hiſtory) ſurely £ 
| he could not fo ſatisfactorily employ himſelf in ſiuk- 9 
ing a Well, or deriving Water to ſome private Seat, a 
or contemptible Cottage, as to ſupply Conduits to d 
ſome fair and populous City, to relieve an Army juſt 00 
periſhing with thirſt, or to refreſh and adorn with h 
' Fountains and cool Streams, the. beautiful Gardens of P 
ſome Glorioum Monarch. There is a Paſſage of Homer b 
very pertinent to this purpoſe, in which he calls A. ti 
30s Aids pans begue, which as Plato interprets it, Fig 
ſigniſies, the Diſuple and Companion of Jupiter, it were W 
beneath his Dignity indeed to teach private Men, ſuch P. 
as care only for a Family, or indulge their u'elcls IF an 
Speculations ; but Kings are Scholars worthy the Tuition th 
of Cod. Who when they are well adviſed, juſt, good, O 
and magnanimous, never fail to procure the Peace gl 
aud Proſperity of all their Subjects. The Naturaliſts yo 
tell us, that the Eryrgium or Eryneo hath ſuch a pro- Gy 
perry. with it, that if one of the Flock do but taſte it, Ce 
all the reſt will Rand ſtock ſtill in the ſame place, til he 

the Shepherd hath taken it out of its month. Messe, 
this be true or no, it is manifeſt by exper. ence, chat the fre 
WET  Efflavias of Power (the Actions of 
NF, N Aud th, and Examples of great Men) in 


have 
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have ſuch a piercing and aſſimilatine quality, that Fire 
it ſelf ſcarce excels them in Activity. The effects of 
Philoſophy indeed are different according to the diffe- 


rence of Inclinations in Men, if indeed it lights on 


ſuch a one who loves a dull and inactive ſort of life, 


that makes himſelf the Center, and the little Conve- 


niences of life, the Circumference of all his thoughts, 
ſuch a one does Contract the Sphere of her Activity, fo 
that having only made eaſie and comfortable the life 
of a fingle Perſon, it fails and dies with him; but 
when it finds a Man of a ruling Genizs, one fitted for 
Converſation, and able to grapple with the difficul- 
ties of publick Buſineſs, if it once poſ- 

ſeſs him with principles of Honeſty, Ho- Kanroazavia. 
nour and Religion, this Man takes a com- 
pendious Method, by doing good to one, to oblige a 
great part of Mankind. Such was the effect of Auaxa- 
goras his Converſation with Pericles, Plxto's with Dion, 
and of Pythagoras with the principal Stateſmen of all 
Italy. Plato himſelf took a Voyage when he had the 
concern of an Expedition lying upon him, to ſee and 
hear Athenodorus, and Scipio ſent 25 

Panetius, when he was Commiſſioned As Poſidonins 
by the Senate to take a Survey of obſerves. 

the Manners of the Juſtice or Inju- 

ſtice, which was practiſed in their Provinces; and 
what a pretty ſort of return would it have been in 
Panetius to ſend word back if indeed you were 
in a private Capacity, John a Nokes, or John a Stiles, 
that had a Mind to get into ſome obſcure Corner or 
Cell, to ſtate Caſes and reſolve Sy/logi/ms, I ſhould ver 
gladly have accepted your Invitation, but now becauſe 
you are the Son of Paulus Amilius, twice Conſul and 
Grandſon of that Scipio, who was ſurnamed from his 
Conqueſt of Hannibal and Africk, I cannot with honour 
hold any Converſation with you. 

The Objection which they bring Emus naman, 
from the two kinds of Diſcourſe, one & Enis de- 
of which is mental, the other expr://d p-. 
in words or interpretative of the for- 


mer, 
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mer, together with the Poetical Trappings which 

bel . Diſtinction, 2 ſo ſtale e. l 
that they are beft anſwered by laughter or ſilence; Ni 
however thus much ſhall be ſaid, that the end of * 
them both is to keep our Minds in the firſt place in a |, 
good and even Compoſure, and next, to keep up a , 
good Correſpondence with others; for he that hath FT 
attained to Vertue by the Methods of Philoſophy, FT 
hath his Mind all in I une and good Temper ; he is [7 ;; 


not ſtruck with thoſe Reproaches of Conſcience, which di 
cauſe the acuteſt Senſe of Pain, and are the natural to 
 Pumiſhments of our Follies ; but he enjoys (the great 
Prerogative of a * Man) to be always eaſie and in? 
amity with himſelf. | 2 


No faftious lufts Reaſon's juſt Power controul, 
Nor kindle Civil Diſcord in his Soul. 


His Paſſion does not ſtand in defyance to his Rea- 
fon, nor do his Reaſonings croſs and thwart one the 
other, but he is always conſiſtent to himſelf; the ve- [* 

Joys of wicked Men are tumuttuary and confus d, 
Ike thoſe who dwell in the Borders of two great 
Empires at variance, always inſecure, and in perpe- 
rhal Alarms; whilſt a good Man enjoys an uninter- | 
rupted Peace and Serenity of Mind, which excels tbe 
other not only in duration, but in Senſe of Pleaſure | 
too. As for the other ſort of Reaſon, that which con- 
ffs in expreſſion of it ſelf to others, Pindar ſays very | 
well, that it was not mercenary in Old Time, nor in- 
deed is it ſo now; but by the baſeneſs and ambition 
of a few is made nſe of to ſerve their poor ſecular 
Intereſts ; for if the Poets repreſent Venus her ſelf as 
much offended with thoſe, who make a Trade and 
Traffick of the Paſſion of Love; how much more 
reaſonably may we ſuppoſe that Urania and Clio and I 
Calliqpe have an Indignation againft thoſe who ſet | 
Learning and Philoſophy to ſale ? Certainly the Gifts 
and Endowments of the Muſes ought much rather to 
be priviledged from ſuch mean Conſiderations, —i! | 


indecd 
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1 indeed ſome have made Fame and Reputation one of 
, the ends of their Studies, they uſed it only as an In- 
» |= firument to get Friends, fince we find by common 
f [| obſervation that Men only praiſe them whom they 
a love; if they ſought its own praiſe, they were as 
2 much miſtaken as Ixion, when be embraced a Cloud in- 
h FT ftead of Juno; for there is nothing ſo fleeting, ſo 
jy» | © changeable and inconſtant as popular applauſe, it 
is is but a pompous Shadow, and hath no manner of ſoli- 
ch dity and duration in it; but a wiſe Man if he deſign 


al | to engage in buſineſs and matters of State, will ſo 
far aim at Fame and Popularity, as that he may be 
better enabled to benefit others; for it is a difficult 
== and very unpleaſant Task to do good to thoſe who 
== are diſaffe#ed to our perſons. It is the good opinion 
Mien have-of us, which diſpoſes Men to give credit 
co our Doctrine: As Light is a greater good to thoſe 
XZ who ſee others by it, than to thoſe who only are 
ea- [+ ſeen : So is Honour of a greater benefit to thoſe 
=X who know how to uſe it, than to thoſe who are 
= careleſs or inſenſible of it. But even ſuch a one who 
= withdraws himſelf from the noiſe of the World, who 
loves privacy, and indulges his own thoughts, will 


pe- 1F ſhow that reſpe& to the good word of the People, as 
er- | ZHippolytus did to Venus, though he abftain from her 
the Aſteries, he will pay his Devotions at a Diſtance; but 


* he will not be ſo Cynical and ſullen, as not to hear , 
Xx with gladneſs the Commendations of vertuous Men like | 


eryß himſelf ; he will neither engage himſelf in a reftlefs 
in- purſuit of Wealth, Intereſt, or Honour, nor will he 
tion on the other hand be ſo ruſtick and inſenſible as to 
ular refuſe them in a moderate degree, when they fairly 
f as come in his way; in like manner he will not court 
and and follow handſom and beautiful Youth, but will 
ore rather choofe ſuch who are of a zeachable Diſpoſition, 
and of a gentile behaviour, and Lovers of Learning: The 
, ſer Charms and Graces ot Youth will mot make a Philo- 
Zifts . ſopher ſhy of their Converſation, when the Endow- 


ments of their Minds are anſwerable to the Features 
ef their Bodies; the caſe is the fame when 9 


- 
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of Place, and Fortune concur with a well-diſpoſcd 
5 2 the ſame Perſon, he will not therefore for- 
ar 
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. bandry, would much rather beſtow his Pains on ſuch | 
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oving and reſpecting them, nor be afraid of the | 
Name of à Caurtier, nor think it a Curſe that ſuch 1. 
tendauce and Dependance ſhould be his Fate. T 


fe who cha Fe Venus giſts profanely fy, - 


I 2 . * * 


#.? 


Mere lorn uulovely, unlamented dye. 


The Application is eaſie to the Matter in hand. 5 70 
A Philoſopher therefore, tho' of a retir d humour, 

will be thus affected; but ſuch an one who generouſly , gre 
defigns his ſtudies for the publick Advantage, will | vo 
chearfully embrace their advances of Friendſhip, will ;p, 
hear, as well as be heard; lay aſide his Scholaſtical fuſ 
Terms and Diſtinctions, nor confound his Noviccs but 


with the barbarous ſound of Baraliptor. X ſan; 
I plow the ſpacious Berecynthian Fields, to h 


Says one boaſtingly in the Poet; the ſame Man, if * bl 
he were as much a Lover of Mankind, as of Hul- | —_ 


a Farm, the Fruits of which would ſerve a great | 
Number, than to be always dreſſing the Olive-yard of | 
Some Cynical Malrcontent, which when all was done |: 
would ſcarce yield Oyl enough to dreſs a Salad, or | 
to ſupply his Lamp in the * Winter Evenings hi 
Epicurus {iimaſelf who places Happineſs in the pro- 
foundeſt quiet, and fluggiſh inattivity, as the on 
ſecure Harbour from the Storms of this troubleſome | 
World, could not but confeſs * that it is both nur! 
noble and delightful to do, than to receiv? a kindneſs ; fot 
there is nothing which produces ſo Humane and Ge. 
nuine a Sort of Pleaſure, as that of doing Good; I 
he who firſt gave the Name to the three Graces, well {Wc 


: 
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Almoſt the fame words with thoſe of our Saviowr, E is more ll | 
1% give than to receive. So that 8 Man can ſcarcely be a true Ep 
without practiſing ſome of the Maxime of Chrittianity. 3 
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underſtood this, for they all ignifie F Delr#ation and + 
Joy. This is ſo evidently trus, that we all receive 
good turns bluſhing, and with ſome confuſion, but 
= we are always gay and well pleaſed, when we are 
= conferring one. [rn DIET os. 48217 
lf then it is ſo pleaſant to do good to a few, how 
are their Hearts dilated with Joy, who are Benefators 
JH [4 to whole Cities, Provinces and Kingdoms ?- And ſuch 
1 Benefactors are they who ipſtil good Principles into 
I ; thoſe, upon whom bo many Millions do depend :- On - 
the other hand, thoſe 0 $a debauch the Minds of 
great Men, as Scophants, falſe Informers, and Flatterers, 
= worſe than both, manifeſtly do, are the Center of all 
XX the Curſes of a Nation, as Men who do not only in- 
fuſe deadly Poiſon into the Ciſtern of a private Howſe, 
but into the publick Springs of which ſo many Thou- 
=X ſands are to drink. The People therefore thought 
it ſufficient Puniſhment for the Hangers on of Callias, 
to have that biting Poet Eupolis expoſe them in his 
comedies: But as for the Favourites of thoſe execra- 
== ble Tyrants, Apollodorus, Phalaris, and Dionyſius, they 
rack'd them, they flea'd them alive, they roaſted: them 
at ſlow Fires, they looked on them as the very Peſts 
of Society and Diſgraces of Human Nature; for to de- 
bauch a ſimple Perſon is indeed an ill thing, but to 
Porrupt a Prince is an infinite Miſchief In like manner, 
be who inſt:uQs an ordinary Man, makes him to paſs 


"r- 
he 
4t- 


nings his life decently and with comfort, but he who in- 

pro- tracts a Prince, by correcting his Errors, and clear- 

only ng his Underſtanding, is a Philoſopher for the. Publick, 
eſome by rectifying the very mould and model by which 
% no: hole Nations are form'd and regulated. Fe is the 
; ; for euſtom of all Nations to pay a peculiar honour and 
1d Ge. Neference to their Prieſts; and the reaſon of it is, be- 
Good ; auſe they do not only pray for good things for them- 
„ well elves, their own Families and Friends, but for whole. 


ommunities, for the whole ſtate of Mankind; yet we 
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dre not ſo fond as to think that the Priefts make the 


Gods to be givers of good things, or inſpire a Vein of Bene- 
ficence into them, but only make their Supplications | 
to a Being, which of its /elf is incl inable to anſwer [| 
their requeſts ; but in this a good Tutor hath the pri- 
vilege above the Prieſts, he effectually renders a Prince |x: 
more diſpoſed to actions of Juſtice, of Moderation 
and Mercy; and therefore hath a greater ſatisfa&tion Þ 
of Mind, when he reflects upon it. 1 
For my own part, I cannot but think, that an or- 
dinary Mechanick, for inſtance, a Maker of Muſical 
ments, would be much more attentive and plea -- 
fed at his Work, if his Harp were to be touched by the 18 
famous Amphion, and in his hand to ſerve for the Bui- 
der of T hebes, or if that Thaletus the Candidate had be- 
ſpoke it, who was ſo great a Mafter, that by the force 
of his Muſick he pacified a popular Tumult among a = 
the Lacedemonians. A good natur d Shipwright would | 
ply his Work more heartily, if he were to make the | 
Steerage for the Admiral Galley of kar jy when he 
Dughr for the liberty of Greece, or of Pompey, when | 
he went on his Expedition againſt the Pirates; what | 
_ of Delight then maſt a Philoſopher be in, 
when he reflects, that his Scholar is a Man of Antho- 
rity; a Prince or great Potentate, that he is employ 'd | 
in ſo publick a Work, giving Laws to him who is to- 


give Laws to a whole Nation, who is to puniſh Vice, e, | 
and to reward the Vertuous with Riches and Honour? . f 
The Builder of the Argo certainly would have been Perfor, 
mightily pleaſed, it he had known what Noble Aar. are, 
ners were to row in his Ship, and that at laft ſhe Wore ;; 
ſhould be Tranſlated into Heaven; and a Smith would bund 


not be half ſo much pleaſed to make the Tron-work ¶ Not o 
for a Coach, as to beat ont the Plates on which & | 'H 
lon's Laws were to be ehgray'd. In like manner the 
Diſcourſes and Rules of e once deeply 1 | 
ſtamp'd and imprinted on the Minds of great Perſo- i 

nages, will ſtick ſo cloſe, that the Prince ſhall ſeen Bi 
no other than Fuſtice Incarnate, and animated LA 


This was the Deſign of Plato's Voyage into * * | kccide 
2 0 5 
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Poped that the Lectures of his Philoſophy" would 

Nerve for Laws to Dionyſus, and bring his Affairs 
again into 2 good poſture : But the of that un- 
fortunate Prince was like Paper ſcribbled all over with 
x * Characters of Vice, its piercing and corroding qua- 


ty had ſtained quite through, and ſunk into the uk 
ane of his Soul: In ſuch, Cafes it is the be 
ion] Pourſe to give them over betimes ; for it is a great 
Truth, that Vice hath its certain Period, after <phich it 
or. gecomes deſperate and incurable, | # 
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be. x A Diſcourſe concerning Socrates 
orce on: 75 — — 
net his Dæmon. | 

ould þ 7 | | 

abe Done into Engliſh by Mr. Creech. 

hen 15 | | >. 

what chim. I Heard latel biſtats, a neat faying 
e in, I Nine ao. et Ply mtr er 
atho- Ippon thoſe that came to view his Pictures; for he 


loy'd id, The ignorant and unckilful were like thoſe that ſalu- 


is to ed 2 whole Company together; but the Curious and Knows 
Vice, ee, like thoſe that complemented each ſingle Perſon ; for 
zour ! Wb: former take ne exact, but only one general view of #he 
been Performance ; but thoſe that with judgment examine Part by 
Mar- art, take notice of every Stroak that is either welt or ill 
ſt ihe ene in the whole Picture. The duller and lazy fort are 


| Sbundantly ſatisfied with a ſhort Account, and Up- 


-work not of any Buſineſs : But he that is of a generous 
ch ad noble Temper, that is fitted to be a Spectator of 
er the irtue, as of a Curious Piece of Art, is more delight- 
jeep + with the Particulars: For upon a general View, 
perſo- Ruch of Fortune is diſcovered; but when the Parti- 
1 ſeem Halars are examined, then appear the Art and Con- 
Lav JF ivance ; the Boldneſs in conquering interveni 
ily, he 1 ccidents, and the Reaſon that was mixt with, an 


tempered 


) 


9 4 Difewſes concerning DNS Demon: 


of the whole Deſign, how from 
what particular Diſcourſe you had that Da 


5 


| 9s to add the particular Diſcour 2 that paſt between 


tempered the heat and fury of the Undertakers. S 
poſe TS an ; # Fane 


very Beginning 


twas carry'd on, what Company you E. aud 


Jo much deſired, that I 3 0 I. would © Flog go 1 
Ne: Tae to be inform'd, did not the Athenians al- 
17 ſaſpe& me to lean too much to the Bæotian In. 


Cephiſtas. Indeed Archidamus, your kind Eagerneſ: 1 6 
after this Story is ſo obliging, that, ſetting aſide all 
other Buſineſs, I ſhonld have come on purpoſe to give ll 


2 a Relation: But ſince I am now come upon an — 
baſſy, and have .* to do till I receive an 2 0 
ae e my Mer Memorial, to be uncivil, and not wy 

atisfy Requeſt of an obliging Friend, would | 


revive the old. Reproach that hath been cat upon By 
the Baotians for moroſe Sullenneſs, and hating | 
= Diſcourſe, a Re 2 which began to die 

Socrates his time. But as for the reſt of the | 
Company, pray Sir, are they * leiſure to hear ſuch | 
a Story, for I muſt be very long, fince you enjoy! 


«2 You don't know the Men, e thou gh they i 
are worthy your Acquaintance; Men of FT fan! | 
lies, and no Enemies to you : This is Ly gde, Tra 
te, 8 Nephew; this - mot heus the Son of Conon;f 
eſe Archin's Sous; and all the reſt my very good Ac. 
-quaintance, ſo that you need not doubt a favourable 
and obliging Audience. 
Ci. Very well; but where ſhall 1 begin the Story 
how mo of theſe Affairs are you acquainted with 
already? | 
4. We know, Cephiſs Fas, how Matters ſtood at Th-- 
tes before the Exiles returned, viz. How Archins, L. 
-ontidas, and their Aſſociates, having perſwaded Pla- 
bidas the Spartan, in the time of Peace to ſurpriue 
that Caſtle, baniſh'd ſome of the Citizens, others 


they aw'd, took the Power into their own oy N 
p 
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b. ind Tyranniz d againſt all Equity and Law: We 
nt i underſfand Aelon's and Pelopidas's Reize, having 
no (s you know) entertain d, and ever ſine they were 
d baniſhed, converſt with them: We know- likewiſe 
3 Bs that the Spartans fined Phœbidas for taking the Cadmea, 
80 FE and in their Expedition to Olynthxs caſhier'd him; 
al- dut ſent a ſtronger Garriſon and Lyſnoridas and two 
In- more to command the Caftle: And farther, that 

== //mnias preſently after his Tryal was baſely mur- 
neſs = der'd': For Gordidus wrote conftantly to the Exiles, 
; all and ſent them all the News; ſo that yon have no- 
e thing to do but only to inform us in the Particulars 
| 21 of your Friends return, and the ſeizing af the Ty- 
e an rants. 144 
not C. In thoſe Days, Archidamus, all that were con- 
oull I cerned in the Deſign, as often as onr Buſineſs requi- 
upon Ig red, uſed to meet at Simmias's Houſe, who then lay 
9 lame of a blow upon his Shin: This we covered 
} 


| © {WE with! a pretence of meeting for Improvement, and _- 
| the N Pailoſophical Diſcourſe, and, to take off all ſuſpi- 
ſuch cion,” many times invited Arthias'and Leontidas, Who 


non were not altogether averſe to ſuch Converſation: 

een Beſides, Simmias having been a long time abroad 
and converſant with different Nations, was lately 

the returned to Thebes, full of all ſorts of Stories, and 

Fam" A range Relations: To him Archias, when free from 

Tu Buſineſs, would refort with the Youth of Thebes and 

Con fit and hear with a great deal of delight; being bet- 

od 3 ter pleaſed to ſee us mind Philoſophy and Learning, 

ura 


than their illegal Actions: Now the ſame Day, in 
which it was about Night agreed that the Exiles 


Sto ſhould come privately to Town, a Meſſenger whom 
d with none of us all but Charon knew, came from them by 
IRE Pher-nicus's Order, and told us, That Twelve of the young-- 
it Thy feof the Exiles were now I unting on the Mountain Cy- 
ing, 12 tharon, and deſigned to come at Night; and that he c 
ed 1 [ent to deliver this, and know" in cubeſe Houſe they ſnuuld 
ure be received; thai as ſoon as they entred they might go di- 
0 


rectiy thithey ? This ſtartling us, Charon put an end to 
all our doubts by offering to receive them in his 


Houſe: 


— 
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© "Houſe: With this Anſwer. the Meſſenger returned ; 


: but Theocritus the Sooth-ſayer graſping me the vi 
us Hand, and looking on Charon Went juſt ore EF fo 
us, ſaid, That Charon, Cephiſias, is no Philoſopher, nor | ſuſ 


fo general, nor ſo acute a Scholar as thy Brother Epami- 
nondas, and yet you ſee that Nature leading him, under as 
the direction of the Law, to noble Actions, he willingly ven- P 
tures on. the greateſt Danger for the benefit of his Country ; "7 
but Epaminondas, who knows. move of Vertue than any of Ps þ 
the Bœotians, is dull and unattive ; and though Opportunity the 
preſents, though there cannot be a fairer occaſion, and though Miery 
be is fitted to embrace it, yet he refuſeth to joyn, and will“ and 
not make one in this generous Attempt. And 1 reply d, Cou- o tl 
ragions Theocritus, we do, what upon mature deliberation hen 
we have approved; but Epaminondas being of a contrary e da 
opinion, and thinking it better not to take this Courſe, ratic eliv 
nally complies with his Fudgment, whilſt be refuſeth to med. N co 
dle in thoſe matters which his Reaſon upon our d:ſire canno! raw 
2 and to which his Nature is averſe. Nor can! Rid! 
i Arr. to force a Phyſician to uſe a Cupping- N 

glaſs Lancet, that promiſeth to cure the Diſeaſe Nom 
without them. What (ſaid Theocritus) doth be not a. Preſen 
prove of our Method? No, I reply'd, he would have no (Hates 
tizen put to death evithout a Tryal at Law; but if u th t 
world endeavour to free our Country without Slaughter ani R, I 
Bloodjhedy none would. more readily comply ;; biet fince we Wake | 
Slight bis Reaſons, and follow our own Courſe, be deſtretnermit 
be excuſed, to be guiltleſs of the Blood and Slaughter of Mer it; 
Citizens, and to be permitted to watch an Opportunity ue, g wit 
be might deliver his Country according to equity and rigit : ᷑xtain 
For this Action may go too far ; Pherenicus, *tis true, al racles 
Pelopidas may aſſault the bad Men, and the Oppreſſors 1 3 
the People; but Eumol pidas and Samiades, Aden of . 
ordinary heat and violence, prevailing in the Night, il 
_ hardly ſheath their Swords till they have filled the whole (h 
| wwith Hlaugbter, and cut in pieces many of the chief Nia. 
This Diſcourſe of mine to Theorritus, Anaxidorus o. ac: 
hearing (for he was juſt by) bad us be cautious, fot 3 ell, 

: . mM 

Archias, with ——_— the Spartan were coming fron 11 
the Caſtle directly towards us: Vpoa this advice TY 1 


'F 
F 
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: | lefr off, and Archias calling Theocritns aſide, together 
1c with Lyſanoridas, privately diſcours'd him a long while, 
re [Eſo that we were very much afraid, leſt they had fome 


o {&fuſpicion, or notice, of our Deſign, © and examined 
ai - Tbeocritus about it: In the mean time Phyllidas (Archi- 
dams, you know him) who was then Secretary to 47 
en- phat the General, who knew of the Exiles coming, 
51 "7 was one of the Aſſociates, taking me by the Hand, 
ass he uſed to do, before the Company, found fault with 
nity he late Exerciſes and Wreſtling he had ſeen; but af- 
ugh Rerwards leading me aſide, he enquired after the Exiles, 
will and ask d whether they were reſolv'd to be punctual 
Con- e the Day. And upon my aſſuring that they were, 
ition hen he reply'd, I have very luckily provided a Feaſt 
ran day to treat Archedas, make him drank, and then 
ati eliver bim an eaſie Prey to the Invaders: Excellent- 
m. contriv d Phy/lidas, ſaid I, and prithee endeavour to 


ann raw all, or moſt of our Enemies together: That, 
can | id he, is very hard, nay rather Impoſſible: For Ar- 
ding 1 ias being in hopes of the Company of ſome Noble- 
iſeale omen there, will not yield that Leontidas ſhould: be 
of «+ reſent, ſo that twill be neceſſary to divide the Aſſo- 
zo (- ates into two Companies, that we might ſurprize 
;f we no 775 ar ewes Some 8 being taken 
or an, ppoſe the others will preſently fly, or ſtaying- 
ce ue Pake no ſtir, being very well ſatis A if they ws rs. 
ſores i I xrmitted to be ſafe and quiet: So, {aid J, we will or- 
11 Prit; but about what, I wonder, are they diſcourſ- 
y e 22 with Theocritus? And Phyllidas reply d, I cannot 
| rot: rtainly tell, but I have heard that ſome Omens and 
ve, ail racles portend great Diſaſters and Calamities to Spar- 
Wt £ and perhaps they conſult him about thoſe Mat- 
223 Lbeocritus had juſt left them, when Phidolaus the 
bt, wil alartian meeting us, ſaid, Simmias would have you' 
vole Cr here a little while, for he is interceeding with 
ef A ontidas for Amphitheus, and begs that inſtead of dy- 
1 over ee? according to the Sentence, he might be baniſh'd 
ons, fot ell, ſaid Theocritus, this happens very opportunely, 
1 had a mind to ask what was ſeen, and what 


in 4lomena's Tomb lately open d amongft you,” 
for 
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for perhaps, Sir, yon was preſent when Az-flaus ſent 


to fetch the Relicks to Sparta. And Phidolaus reply'd, tt! 
indeed I was not preſent at the opening of the Grave, Wn 
for I was not delegated, being exfreamly concern d, fic 
and very angry with my fellow. Citizens for per-. p. 
mitting it to be done; there was found ſome relicks of 
of a Body, a ſmall brazen Bracelet, and two earthen Ca 
Vipkins fall of Earth, which now oy length of time "mo 
was grown very hard and petrify'd; upon the Mo- "RT } 
nument there was a Brazen Plate full of ſtrange, we 
becauſe very Ancient, Letters; for though, when up. 
the Plate was waſh'd, all the Strokes were very eaſ- pet 
ly perceived, yet no body could make any thing of out 
them; for they were a particular, barbarous and An 
very like the Egyptian Character: And therefor: 
Klaus (as the Story goes) ſent a Tranſcript of 
them to the King of t, deſiring him to ſhey , 
them to the Prieſts, and if they underſtood them, to = 
ſend him the meaning and interpretation: But per, RP 
haps. in this matter Simmias can inform us, for ul 2 
that time he ſtudied their Philoſophy, and frequent: Wake 
ly convers'd with the Prieſts upon that Account 
he Haliartii believe the great ſcarcity, and ovcr 
flowing of the Pool that follow'd, were not effech 
of Chance, but a particular Judgment upon them for 
permitting the Grave to be opened: And T heocrit, age, 
after a little pauſe, ſaid, Nay, there ſeem ſome Judge A 
ments to hang over the Lacedæmonians themſelves, i BZ or thy 
thoſe Omen about which Lyſanoridas juſt now dil Helick 
cours d me, portend: And now he is gone to Hu bat 1 
artus to fill up the Grave again, and as the Oracle da Polyn 
rects, to make ſome oblations to Alem and A ur d. 
but who this Aleus is, he cannot tell: And as ſoo H -190] 
as he returns, he muſt endeavour to find the Sepuh t the 
chre of Dirce, Which not one of the T hebays them pf the 
ſelves, beſides the Captains of the Horſe, knorr et 5 | 
for he that goes out of his Office, leads his Succeſſa ook 
to the Place alone, and in the dark, there they off" le w 
ſome Sacrifices, but without Fire, and leaving Yv|P"*2a's 


mark behind em, ſeparate from one another, and cone 1 
| 0 


home 


7 
4 


ve, moſt of thoſe that have been duly elected to that Of- 
nd, 3 tice, are now in Exile, nay, all beſides Gorgidas and 
ber. Plato, and they will never ask thoſe, for they are afraid 
icks of them: And our preſent Officers are inveſted in the 


hen * Caſtle with the Spear only, and the Seal; but know 
ime RY 
Mo- T beocritus was ſpeaking, Leontidas and his Friends 


core e his Friends ask d him, upon his return from his 
1: of Nong Travels, What ſtrange News he brought home, re- 


ſhey ply d, I have ſeen a Tyrant an old Man : For even be that 
n, to tb received no particular Injury, yet diſliking their ftiff 

Pride and haughty Carriage, becomes an Enemy to all Iau- 
or u Ws and unaccountable Powers: But Heaven perhaps will 
uent- ale theſe things into conſideration. But, Cephiſias, do you 


ount noc that Stranger that came lately hither, and who he is ? 
over And I reply d, Ido not know whom you mean : Muy, ſaid 
TR he, Leontidas told me that there was a Man at Night ſeen 
m for e 1i/e out of Lyſis his Tomb, with. a great many Car- 


crit es, and a long train of Attendants, and that he bad 
Judg: ede d there all Night upon Beds made of Leaves and Boughs ; 
es, 3 y-” the next Morning ſuch were diſcovered there, with ſome 
clicks of burnt Sacrifices, and ſomes Mill-Oblations ; and 
at in the Morning ke enquir d of every one he met, wheve 
1 olymnis' Sons liv'd ? ! wonder, ſaid I, who tit, for 


ro 
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to Memphis with Letters from Ageſilaus to Conouphis the 


Prieſt, whilſt I, Plato, and Ellopio the Preparethian, ſtu- | 


dy d together at his Houſe : He came by order of the 
King, who enjoyn'd Conouphis , if he - underſtood [® 
.the Writing, to ſend him the Interpretation with all 


ſpeed: And he in three Days Study having collected“ ; 
all the different ſorts of Characters that could be 
Fonnd in the old Books, wrote back to the King, and 
-likewiſe told us, That the Writing injoin'd the Greeks to | 


inſtitute Games in Honour of the Muſes : That the Chara- 
Hers were ſuch as were us'd in the time of Proteus, and | 
that Hercules the Son of Amphitryo then learn'd then: | 


And that the Gods by this admoniſhed the Greeks to live peace- | 
ably, and at quiet, to contend in Philoſophy to the Honour of 

the Muſes, and laying aſide their Arms, to determine what is 
right and juſt by Reaſon and Diſcourſe : We then thought! 
that Conouphis ſpoke right, and that Opinien was con- of 
firm'd, when as we were Sailing from Agypt, about : * 


Caria, fome Delians met us, who defir'd Plato, being 
well skill'd in Geometry, to ſolve an odd Oracle latc- 


Jy delivered by Apollo : The Oracle was this: Then [ 3 


the Delians, and all the other Greeks ſhoutd enjoy ſome R- 
ſpite from their preſent Evils, when they had doubled the 4'- 
tar at Delos: They not comprehending the Meaning 
of the Words; after many ridiculous Endeavours (for 
each of the ſides being doubled, they fill fram'd a | 
Body, inſtead of twice, _ times as big) made Ap- |= 


plication to Plato to clear t ' 
Mind what the ZEz2yptian had told him, faid, 1 hat 


e Difficulty : He calling to 


the God was merry upon the Greeks, who deſpis'd | 


Learning; that he ſeverely reflected on their Igno- 2 


rance, and admoniſh'd them to apply themſelves to the 
deepeſt parts of Geometry; for this was not to be 


done by a dull ſhoit- ſighted Intelle&, but one exactly 
skill'd in the Natures and Properties of Lines; it re- 


quired Skill to find the Proportion of the two middle 4 di 
Lines, by which alone a Body of a Cubick Figure can 


t c doubled, all its Dimenſions being equally increas d; 3 
that Eudoxus the Cnidian, or Elico the Cyzicenian, might 


do this for them, but that was not the thing deſir d by Z pI 


the 
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the God; for by this Oracle he enjoyn'd all the 
== Greeks to leave off War and Contention, and apply 

© themſclves to Study, and by Learning and Arts mode- 
rating the Paſſions, to live peaceably with one another, 
=> and profit the Community. Whilſt Simmias was Speak- 
ted] ing, my Father Polymnis, came in, and fitting down 
be] by him, ſaid, Epaminondas deſires you and the reſt of 
nd FR the Company, unleſs ſome urgent Buſineſs requires 
| to your Attendance, to ſtay for him here a little while, 
ra- däeſigning to bring you acquainted with this Stran- 
and ger, who is a very worthy Man, and the Deſign up- 
m: on which he comes, is very gentecl and honourable: 


acc- [3&7 He is a Pythagorean of the Italian Sect, and comes hi- 
r of 3 ther to make ſome Offerings to old Lyfis at his Tomb, 
according to divers Dreams, and very notable Appear; 
ght ances that he hath ſcen : He hath brought a good Sum 
on- of Money with him, and thinks himſelf bound to ſa- 
out | tisfie Epaminondas for ping Lyſis in his old Age; 
ing and is very eager, though we are neither willing, 
atc- JF nor deſire him, to relieve his Poverty. And Sinmias 
en | glad at this News, reply'd, You tell me, Sir, of a won- 
R- derful Man, amd worthy Profeſſor of Philoſophy ; but 
hy doth he not come directly to us? I think, ſaid 
ing my Father, he lay all Night at Lyſs his Tomb, and 
(for therefore Epaminondas hath now led him to [ſmenias 
da to wafh, and when that's done, they will be here: 
Ap- [|EFor before he came to our Heulſe, he lodg'd at the 
to Tomb, intending to take up the Relicks of the Body, 
hat and tranſport them into /taly, if ſome Genius . at 
115d 2 Night had not advis'd him to forbear: As ſoon as my 
:n0- Father had ended this Diſcourſe, Galaxidorus cry'd our, 
the Good Gods! How hard a matter is it to find a Man 
, be pure from Vanity and Superſtition ? For ſome are 
Gly betray'd into thoſe Fooleries by their Ignorance and 
tre- Weakneſs, others that they may be thought extraor- 
ddle inary Men, and Favourites of Heaven, 3 40 all their 


can [Actions to ſome Divine Admonition, pretending 


sd; Dreams, Viſions and the like ſurprizing Fooleries for 
ight [Every thing they do: This Method indeed is advanta- 


ious to thoſe that intend - ſettle a Commonwealth, 
1 2 or 
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or are forc'd to keep themſelves up againſt a rude and 


ungovernable Multitude, for by this bridle of Super- ( * 


ſtition they might manage reform the Vulgar; F | 
but theſe Pretences ſeem not only unbecoming Ph 


ilo- [= 


ſophy, but quite oppoſite to all thoſe fine Promiſes it | 
makes ; for that having promis'd to teach us by Rea 
ſon what is good and profitable, falling back again to 
the Gods as the Principles of all our Afions, ſeems | 
to deſpiſe Reaſon, and diſgrace that Demonſtration | 
which is its peculiar Glory; and relies on Dream 


and Viſions : In which the worſt of Men are often? 
times as happy as the beſt : And therefore your S. 
crates, Simmias, in my Opinion follow'd the moſt Phi- 
loſophical and Rational Method of Inſtructions, 
choofing that plain and eaſie way as the moſt gentee! 
and friendly unto Truth, and ſcattering all thoſe vain | 
Pretences which are as it were the Smoak of Philoſo- | 
phy, to the Sophiſters of the Age: And Theocritus | 
taking him up, ſaid, What, Galaz:dorus, and hath A-. 

litus perſuaded you that Socrates contemn'd all Divine 

Things, for that was. part of his Accuſation ? Divine 
Things! by no means, reply'd Galaxidov#s ; but he ha- 


ving receiv'd from Pythagoras and Empedocles, Philoſo- 
phy full of Dreams, Fables and Superſtitions, and 
perfect raving; endeavour'd to bring Wiſdom and 
Things together, and make Truth conſiſt with ſober | 


Senſe. Be it ſo, rejoyned Theocritus, but what ſhall we | 


think of Socrates his Demon ? Was it a meer Jugglec! | 
For, in my Mind, as Homer makes Minerva to Aan by 
Ulyſſes in all Danger s; ſo the Demon joyned to Socrates BW 
even from his Cradle ſome Viſion to guide him in all | 
the Actions of his Life; which going before him, 
ſhed a Light upon hidden and obſcure Matters, and 
ſuch & could not be diſcovered by unaſſiſted buman I 
"Underſtanding ; of ſuch Things the Lemon often dil 
cours d with him, preſiding over, and by Divine I- 
ftin& directing his Intentions. More and greater | 
Things perhaps you may learn from Simmias, and o 


ther Companions of Socrates, but once when I wi 1 


preſent, as I went to Euthyphron's the Sooth-ſayer, ij 
. happened - 
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1d ed, Simmias, (for you remember it) that Socrates 
r- walk d up to Androcides his Houſe, all the way asking 
r; Queſtions, and jocoſely perplexing Euthyphron : When 


lo-ſtanding ſtill upon a ſudden, and perſwading us to do 
it the like, he mus'd a retty while, and then turning 
ca- about, walk'd through Trunk-makers Street, calling 
to] back his Friends that walk d before him, affirming, 


ms that it was his Demon's Will and Admonition. Ma- 


cw 


jon ny turn'd back, amongſt whom I, holding Euthyphron, 
ms was one; but ſome of the Youths keeping on the 
en- ſtraight way, on purpoſe as twere to confute Socrates 


S. his Demon, took along with them Charillus the Piper, 

i- | who came in my Company to Athens to ſee Cebes. Now 
ds they were walking through Gravers-Row, near the 
=X Guild-hall, a Herd of dirty Swine met them, and being 

in too many for the Street, and running againſt one ano- 
ther, overthrew ſome that could not get out of the 
way, and dirted others; and Charillzs came home 
with his Legs and Cloaths very dirty; ſo that now 
and then in Merriment, they would think on Socrates 
his Demon, wondring that it never forſook the Man, 
and that Heaven took ſuch particular care of him. 
Then Galaxidorus : And do you think, Theocritus, that 
= Socrates his Demon had ſome peculiar and extraordina- 
ry Power ? And that it was not ſome part of the com- 
mon Neceflity that by Experience confirmed this Man, 
and made him, in all obſcure and inevident Matters, 
add ſome weight to the Reaſon that was on one fide ; 
for as one Grain doth not incline the Ballance by it 
ſelf, yet added to one of two Weights that are of e- 
= poiſe, makes the whole incline to that part; 
aus an Omen, or the like Sign, tho' of it ſelf too 
light to draw a grave and ſettled Reſolution to any 
Action, yet two equal Reaſons drawing on either ſide, 
when that is added to one, the Doubt together with 
the Equality is taken off; ſo that a Motion and Incli- 
nation to that fide, is preſently produced: Then m 
Father continuing the Diſcourſe, ſaid, You your ſelf, - 
= Galaxidorus, have heard a Megarian, who had it from 
Tergſion, ſay, that Socrates his Demon was nothing elſe 


8 3 but 


* 
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but the Sneezing either of himfelf, or others; for if 
another Sneez'd either before, behind him, or on his 


Right-hand, then he purſued his Deſign, and went 


on to Action; but if on the Left-hand, he deſiſted: 
One ſort of Sneezing confirmed him whilſt delibera- 
ting, and not fully reſolved ; another ftopt him when 
already upon Action. But indeed it ſeems ſtrange, 
that if Sneezing was his only Sign, that he ſhould not 
acquaint his Familiars with it, but pretend that it 
was a Demon that encouraged or forbad him ; for that 


this ſhould proceed from Vanity or Conceit, is not 


agreeable to the Veracity and Simplicity of the Man ; 
for in thoſe we knew him to be truly Great, and far 
above the generality of Mankind : Nor is it likely ſo 
grave and wiſe a Man ſhould be diftarbed at a caſual 
Sound or Sneezing, and npon that account leave off 
What he was about, and give over his premeditated 
Reſolutions. Beſides all, Socrates's Reſolution ſeems 
to be altogether vigorous and ſteady ; as begun upon 
right Principles and mature Judgment. 'Thus he vo- 
lantarily lived poor all his Life, though he had 
Friends that would have been very glad, and very 
willing to relieve him; he ſtill kept dose to Philoſo- 
phy, notwithſtanding all the Diſcouragements he 
met with ; and at laſt when his Friends endeavoured, 
and very ingeniouſly contriv'd his Eſcape, he wonld 
not yield to their Intreaties, but met Death with 
Mirth and Chearfulneſs, and appeared a Man of a 
ſteady Reaſon in the greateſt Extremity. And ſure 
theſe are not the Actions of a Man, whoſe Deſigns, 
when once fix'd could be altered by an Omen or a 
Suceze ; but of one, who by ſome more conſiderable 
Guidance and Impulſe, is directed to practiſe Things 
good and excellent. Beſides, J have heard, that to 

ome of his Friends he foretcld the overthrow of the 
Athenians in Sicily: And before that time, Perilampes 
the Son of Antipho being wounded and taken Priſoner 
by us in that purſuit about Delius, as ſoon as he heard 
from the Ambaſſadors that came from Athens, that S- 


crates with Alcibiades, and Paches fled by Rbetiſte, and 
re- 
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returned fafe ; he blam'd himſelf very much, and ſome 
of his Friends and Captains of the Companies, who 
together with him were overtaken in their flight a- 
bout Parneth by our Cavalry, and ſlain there, for not 
obeying Sorrates his Demon, and retreating that way 
which he led: And this I believe Sonne hath heard 
as well as J. Yes, reply'd Simmias, many times, 
and from many Perſons ; for upon this,» So-rates his- 
Demon was very much talk'd of at Athens. Why then, 
pray Simmias, ſaid Phidolaus, ſhall we ſuffer Galaxi- 
dorus drollingly to degrade ſo confiderable a Prophe- 
tick Spirit into an Omen, or a Sneeze; which the 
* and Ignorants, tis true, merrily uſe about 
ſmall Matters; but when any Danger appears, then 
we find that of Euripides verified; 


None near the Edge of Swords will mind ſuch toys. 


To this Galaxidorus rejoyn'd, Sir, if Simmizs hath: 
heard Socrates himſelf ſpeak any thing about this mat- 
ter, I am very ready to hear it, and not engage you; 
but yet what you and Polymmis have delivered, I 
could eaſily demonſtrate to be weak and infignifi- : 
cant: For as in Phyſick the Pulſe, or a Whelk are 
themſelves but ſmall Things, yet are 4 of no ſmall 
Things to the Phyſicians; and as the murmuring 
of the Waves, of a Bird, or the driving of a thin 
Cloud, are Signs to the Pilot of a ftormy Heaven, 
and troubled Sea ; thus to a Prophetick Soul, a Sneeze 
or an Omen, though ſimply conſidered in them- 
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a ſelves, no great matter, yet may be Signs and To- 
le kens of conſiderable impending Accidents; for every 
55 Art and Science takes care to collect many Things 
- from few, and great from ſmall: And as one that 


* doth not know the Power of Letters, when he fees a 
few ill ſhapen Strokes, would not believe that a Man 
Skilled in Letters could read in them the famons 


1 Battels of the Ancients, the Riſe of Cities, the Acts 
2 and Calamities of Kings, and aſſert that ſomething 
ff like thoſe Matters of which he read, told him the- 
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particulars, would by this Ignorance of his, raiſe a 
great deal of Mirth and Laughter in the Company : 
Do let us conſider, whether or no we our ſelves, be- 
ing altogether ignorant of every one's power of Di- 
vinaticn, by which he gueſſeth at what is to come, 
are not foolifhly concerned, when tis afferted, that 
a wiſe Man by that diſcovers ſome Things obſcure 
and inevident in themſelves ; becauſe; forſooth, he 
himſelf declares that 'tis not a Sneeze or Voice, but 
a Demon that leads him on to Action: This, Polymnis, 
particularly reſpe&ts you, who cannot but wonder, 
that Socrates, a Man, by Meekneſs, Humility and Phi- 
loſophy, exalted above the common rank of Mankind, 
ſhould not call this Sigu a Sneeze or a Voice, if it 
were ſo; but very pretendingly a Demon ; when on 
the contrary, I ſhould have wondered if a Man fo 
critical and exact in Diſcourſe, and ſo good at Names 
as Socrates, ſhould have ſaid, that it was a Sneeze, 
and not a Dzmon that gave him intimation ; as much 
as if any one ſhould ſay, that he is wounded by a Dart, 
and not with a Dart by him that threw it ; for any 

1 effect is not the effect of the Inſtrument, but of that 
| whoſe the Inſtrument is, and which uſeth it to that 
effect; and a Sign is an Inſtrument, which he that 
89 by ir, uſeth to that ConjeQure : But, as 1 

ſaid before, if Simmias hath any thing about this 
matter, let us quietly attend ; for no doubt he muſt 
have a more perfect Knowledge of the thing. Con- 
tent, ſaid Theocritas, but let us firſt ſee who theſe are 
that are coming, for I think I ſee Epaminondas bring- 
ing in the Stranger; upon this Motion, looking to- 
ward the Door, we ſaw Epaminondas with his Friend 

* Iſmenidorus, Bachylidas and Meliſſus the Muſician lead- 
ing the way, and the Stranger following, a Man of 
no mean Preſence; his Meckneſs and good Nature 
appeared in his Looks, and his Dreſs grave and be- 
coming: He being ſeated next Simmias, my Brother 
next me, and the reſt as they pleaſed, and all ſilent; 
Sinimias ſpeaking to my Brother, ſaid, Well Epami- 
nomdas, by what Name and Title muſt I ſalute this 
FEET 7 Stranger, 
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Stranger, for thoſe are commonly our firſt Comple- 
ments, and the inning of onr better Acquain- 
tance ? And my Brother reply'd, his Name, Simmias, 
1s Theanor, by Birth he is a Crotonian, a Philoſopher 
by Profeſſion, no Diſgrace to Pythagoras's Fame ; for 
he hath taken a long Voyage from Italy, hither, to 
evidence by generous Actions his eminent Proficiency 
in that School. The Stranger ſubjoyned, But you, 
Epaminondas, hinder the ——— of the beſt Ac- 
tion; for if tis commendable to oblige Friends, tis 
not diſcommendable to be obliged; for a Benefit re- 
uires a Receiver, as well as a Giver, by both tis per- 

ted, and becomes a good Work : For he that refu- 
ſeth to receive a Favour, as a Ball that's ſtruck fairly 
to him, diſgraceth it by letting it fall ſhort of the 
deſign'd Mark; and what Mark are we ſo much plea- 
ſed to hit, or vexed to miſs, as our kind Intentions 
of obliging a Perſon that deſerves a Favour ? Tis 
true, when the Mark is fix'd, he that miſſeth can blame 
no body but himſelf, but he that refuſeth or flies a 
Kindnels, is injurious to the favour in not letting it 
attain the deſired end. I have told you already what 
was the occaſion of my Voyage, the ſame I would 
diſcover to all preſent, and make them Judges in the 
caſe ; for after the oppoſite Faction had expelled the 
Pythagoreans, and the Cyclonians had burnt the remains 
of that Society in their School at Metapontum, and 
deſtroy' d all but Philolaus and Lyſis, who being young 
and nimble ſcap'd the Flame; Philolaus fly ing to the 
Lycanians was there protected by his Friends, who roſe 
for his defence, and over-power'd the Cyclonians ; but 
where Lyſis was, for a long time no body could tell; 
at laſt Gorgidas the Leontine ſailing from Greece to Ita- 
ly, ſeriouſly told Arkeſus, that he met, and diſcourſed 
Lyſis at Thebes : Arkeſus very deſirous to ſee the Man, 
as ſoon as he could get a Paſſage, deſign'd to put to 
Sea himſelf ; but Age and Weakneſs coming on, he 
took care that I/, ſhould be brought to ltaly 
alive, if poſſible, but if not, the Relicks of his Body : 
The intervening Wars, Uſurpations and Seditions, 
8 5 hindred 
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hindred his Friends from doing it whilſt he lived; but 
fince dead, Lys Dzmon hath made very frequent and 
very plain Diſcoveries to us of his Death; and many 
that were very well acquainted with the Matter, told 
us how courteouſly you received, and civilly enter- 
rained him; how in your poor Family he was al- 
low'd a plentiful Subſiſtence for his age, counted a 
Son, and dy'd in Peace ; Ia young Man, and but one 
ſingle Perſon, was ſent by many and my Elders, by 
the wealthy to thoſe that want, and by thoſe that 
offer Moncy, and require not returns, but friendſhip 
and good will, Ly/zs, tis true, is buried nobly, and 
your Refpet, which is more honourable than a Mo- 
nument, muſt be acknowledged and requited by his 
Familiars and his Friends : When the Stranger had 
faid this, my Father wept a conſiderable time, in 
memory of Lyſ#s ; but my Brother, as he us'd to do, 
ſmiling upon me, ſaid, What do we do, Cepbiſias? 
We give up our Poverty to Wealth, and yet are fi- 
lent? By no means, I reply'd, let ns part with our 
Old Friend, and the excellent breeder of our Youth ; 
but defend her Cauſe, for you are to manage it : And 
my Father put in, indeed I feared that Cephiſias his 
Body would have aſſiſted Wealth, and given it Pol- 
ſeſhon of mine Houſe, for that wants fine attire, that 
he might appear gay and gaudy to his numerous 
company of Lovers ; and great ſupplies of Food, that 
he might be ſtrong to endare Wreſtling, and other 
_ Exerciſes of the King: But ſince he doth not give 
np Poverty, ſince, like a Colour, he doth not loſe 
his hereditary Want, ſince he, a Youth, prides him- 
ſelf in Meanneſs, and is very well content with his 
preſent State what need have we, and what ſhall we 
do with Wealth? C:phi/:as ſubjoyn'd, Shall we gild 
our Arms ? Shall we (as Nicias the Athenian) adorn | 
cur Shield with Gold, Purple and other gaudy va- 
ricty of Colours, and buy for yon, Sir, a Mueſian | 
Cloak, and for my Mother a Purple Gown? For | 
ſuppoſe we ſhall not conſume any upon our Belly, } 
or feaſt more ſymptuouſly than we did before, treating 
| | this 
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this Wealth as a Gueſt of Quality and Honour? 
Away, away Son; reply'd my Father, let me never 
fee ſuch a Change in our Courſe of living: Well, 
faid Cephiſsas, we would not lie lazily at home, aud 
watch over our unemploy'd Riches; for then the 
Beſtowers kindneſs would be a trouble, and the Poſ- 
ſeſhon infamous. What need then, ſaid my Father, \ 
have we of Wealth? Upon this account, ſaid Epa- - 
minondas, when Faſon, the Theſſalian General, lately 
ſent me a great Sum of Money, and defired me to 
accept it, I was thonght rude and unmannerly for 
telling him, that he was a Knave for endeavouring, 
whilſt he himſelf loved Monarchy, to bribe one of 
Democratical Principles, and a Member of a Free 
State. Your good will, Sir, (addreſſing to the Stran- 
ger) for 'tis generous and worthy a Philoſopher, I 
accept, and paſſionately admire ; but on ofter Phy- 
fick to your Friends, who are in perfect health! If 
upon a Report that we were diſtreſs'd and over- 
powered, you had brought Men and Arms to our 
Aſſiſtance, but being arrived, had found all in qui- 
etneſs and peace; 1 am certain you would not have 
thought it neceſſary to have left thoſe Supplies, 
which we did not then ſtand in need of: Thus, fince 
now you came to aſſiſt us againſt Poverty, as if we . 
had been diſtreſſed by it; and find it very peaccable, 
and our familiar Inmate, there is no nced to leave 
any Moncy or Arms to. ſuppreſs that, which gives 

us no trouble or diſturbance. But tell your acquain- 
tance, that they uſe Riches well, and have Friends 
here that uſe Poverty as well. What was ſpent in 
keeping and burying Lü, Lys himſelf hath ſuffi- 
ciently repaid, by many profitable Inft-nQians, and 

by reaching us not to think Poverty a Grievance. 
What then, ſaid Teanor, is it mein to think Poverty 

a Grievance ? Is it not abſurd to / and be afraid of 
Riches, if no Reaſon, but an hypocritical Pretence, 
narrowneſs of Mind, or Pride, prompts one to rejext 
the offer ? And what reaſon, I wonder, wonid refuſe ' 
ſuch advantagious and creditable Fnjoyments, as Epg- 
1410463 
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minondas now doth ? But Sir, (for your Anſwer to 
the Theſalian, about this matter, ſhews you very 
ready) pray anſwer me, Do you think it commen- 
dable in ſome caſes to give Money ; but always un- 
lawful to receive it? Or are the Givers and Receivers 
equally guilty of a Fault? By no means, reply d Epa- 
nunondas, but as of any thing elſe, ſo the giving and 
receiving of Money, is ſometimes commendable, and 
ſometimes baſe, Well then, ſaid Theanor, if a Man 
gives willingly what he ought to give, is not that 
Qion commendable in him? Ves: And when tis 
commendable in one to give, is it not as commen- 
dable in another to receive? Or can a Man more 
honeſtly accept a Gift from any one, than from 
him that honeſtly beſtows ? No. Well then, Epami- 
nondas, ſuppoſe of two Friends, one hath a Mind to 
preſent, the other muſt accept: *Tis true, in a Bat- 
tel we ſhould avoid that Enemy, from whom good 
turns have been formerly received, but in Civilities, 
we ſhould neither fly, nor thruſt back that Friend, 
that makes a kind and gentee! Offer : And N 
Poverty is not ſo grievous, yet on the other ſide, 
Wealth is not ſo mean and deſpicable a Thing. Very 
true, reply d Epaminondes, but you muſt conſider, that 
we have many luſts and defires, and the Objects 
of thoſe deſires many: Some are called Natural, 
theſe proceed from the very conſtitution of our Bo- 
dy, and tend to natural Pleaſures ; others are ac- 
quired, and riſe from vain Opinions and miſtaken 
Notions ; yet theſe, by the length of time, ill ha- 
bits, and bad education, are uſually improved, get 
ſtrength, aud debaſe the, Soul more than the other 
natural and neceſſary Paſhons. By cuſtom and care, 
any one, with the aſſiſtance of Reaſon , may free 
himſelf from many of his Natural Deſires : Bur, Sir, 
all cur Arts, all our Force of Diſcipline, muſt be 
«mploy'd againſt the ſuperfluous and acquired Appe- 
titcs ; and they muſt be reſtrained or cut off, by the 
guidance or edge of Reaſon : For if the contrary ap- 
+ 1icaticus ef Reaſon can make us forbear Meat oo 
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Drink, when hungry or thirſty, how much more eaſie 


is it to conquer Covetouſneſs or Ambition, which 
will be deftroyed by a bare Reſtraint from their 


E r Objects, and a Non-attainment of their de- 


red End! And pray, Sir, are you not of the ſame 
opinion? Yes, replied the Stranger. Then, Sir, con- 
tinued Epaminondas, don't you perceive a difference 


between the Exerciſe it ſelf, and the work to which 


the Exerciſe relates? For inftance, in a Wreſtler, 
the Work is the ſtriving with his Adverſary for the 
Crown, the Exerciſe is the Preparation of his Body 
by Diet, Wreſtling, or the like: So in Vertue, you 
muſt confeſs the Work to be one thing, and the 
Exerciſe another. Very well, reply'd the Stranger. 
Then, continued Epanunondat, let us firſt examine, 
whether to abſtain from the baſe unlawful Pleaſares, 
is the Exerciſe only of Continence, or the Work, 
and Evidence of that Exerciſe? The very Work 
and Evidence, replied the Stranger; but the exerciſe 
of it is not ſuch as you practiſe, when after Wreſt- 
ling, where you have raiſed your Appetites like ra- 
venous Beaſts, you ſtand a long while at a Table 
covered with plenty and variety of Meats, and then 
give it to your Servants to feaſt on, whilſt you 
offer mean and ſpare Diet to your ſubdued Ap- 
petites; for abſtinence from lawfal pleaſure, is exer- 
ciſe againſt unlawful. Very well, replied the Stran- 
ger. So, continued Epaminondas, Juſtice is Exerciſe 
againſt Covetouſneſs and Love of Money; but ſo 
is not a meer Ceſſation from ſtealing or robbing our 
Neighbour : So he that doth not betray his Coun- 
try or Friends for Gold, doth not exerciſe againft 
Covetouſneſs (for the Law, perhaps, deters, and Fear 
reſtrains him) but he that refuſeth juſt Gain, and 
ſack as the Law allows, voluntarily exerciſes, and 
ſecures himſelf from being brib'd or receiving any 
unlawful Preſent ; for when great, hurtful and bale 
Pleaſures are propoſed, tis very hard for any one 
to contain, that hath not often deſpiſed thoſe which 
he had power and opportunity to enjoy: . 4 

when 
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when baſe Bribes and conſiderable Advantages are 
offered, twill be difficult to refuſe, unleſs he hath 
long ago rooted out all thoughts of Gain, and love 
of Money ; for other Defires will nouriſh and in- 
creaſe that Appetite, and he will eaſily be drawn 
to any unjuſt Action, who can ſcarce forbear reach- 
ing out his hand to a proffered Preſent ; but he 
that will not lay himſelf open to the favours of 
Friends, the ait of Kings; but refuſeth even what 
Fortune proffers, and keeps off his Appetite, that 
is eager aſter, and, as it were, leaps forward to an 
appearing Treaſure, is never diſturbed, or tempted 
to unlawful Actions, but hath great and brave 
thoughts, and hath command over himſelf, being 
conſcious of none but generous Deſigns: I and Cepbe- 
as, dear Simmias, being paſhonate Admirers of ſuch 
Men, beg the Stranger to ſuffer ns to be taught and 
exerciſed by Poverty to attain that height of Virtue 
and Perfection. | 
My Brother having finiſhed this Diſcourſe, Sin- 
mias nodding twice or thrice, ſaid Zpaminondas is a 
great Man, but this Poly:mnis is the cauſe of his great- 
neſs, who gave his Children the beſt Education, and 
bred them Philoſophers : But, Sir, you may end 
this diſpute at leiſure among your ſelves : As for 
Lyſes (if tis lawful to diſcover it) pray, Sir, do you 
deſign to take him out of his Tomb, and tranſport 
him into [taly, or leave him here amongſt his Friends 
and Acquaintance, who ſhall be glad to lie by him 
in the Grave? and Theanor with a Smile anſwered, 
Lyſis, good Simmias, no doubt is very well pleas'd 
with the place, for Epaminondas ſupplied him with 
all things neceflary and fitting: But the Pythage- 
reans have me particular faneral Ceremonies, 
which, if any one wants, we conclude he did not 
make a proper and happy Exit : Therefore as ſoon 
as we learnt from ſome Dreams, that Lyſis was 
dead (for we have certain marks to know the Ap- 
paritions of the living from Images of the dead) 
molt began to think that Lyſis dying in a ſtrange 
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Country was not interr'd with the due Ceremonies, 
and therefore was to be remov'd to Itah, that he 
might receive them there: I coming upon this de- 
fign, and being by the People of the Country dire- 
cted to the Tomb, in the Evening poured out my 
Oblations, and call'd the Soul of Lyſis to come 
out, and direct me in this Affair: The Night draw- 
2 * I ſaw nothing indeed, but thought I heard: 
a Voice ſaying, Move not thoſe Relicks that ought not 
to be nov d, for Lyſis his Body was duly and veligiouſly 
interr'd ; and his Soul is ſent to inform another Body, 
and commiited to the cave of another Damon : And early 
this Morning asking _—_—— about the manner 
of Lyſis his Burial, I found that Hs had taught 
him as far as the incommunicable Myfteries of our 
Sect ; and that the ſame Demon that waited on Lyſes 
preſided over him, if I can gueſs at the Pilot from 
the ſailing of the Ship : The paths of Life are large, 
but in few are Men directed by the Demons: When 
Theanor had faid this, he look'd attentively on Epa- 
minondas, as if he deſigned a freſh ſearch into his 
Nature and Inclinations. : | 

At the ſame inſtant the Chirurgeon coming in, 
unbound. Simmias his Leg, and prepared to dreſs it; 
and Phyllidas entring with Hippoſtheneides extremely 
concern'd, as his very Countenance diſcovered, de- 
fired me, Charon, and Theocritus to withdraw into a 
private Corner of the Porch : And I asking, PH 
lidas, hath any new 'Thing happened ? Nothing new 
to me, he reply'd, for I knew and told you, that 
Hippoſtheneides was a Coward, and therefore begg'd 
pou not to communicate the Matter to him, or make 

im an Aſſociate : We ſeeming all 1 Hip- 
poſtheneides cryed out, for Heaven's ſake Phyllidas, 
don't ſay fo, don't think Raſhneſs to be Bravery, 
and blinded by that Miſtake ruin both us and the 
Commonwealth, but (if it muſt be ſo) let the Exiles 
return again in Peace: And Phyllidas in a Paſſion 
reply'd, How many, Hippoſtheneides, do you think 
are privy to this deſign? Thirty I know engag'd l 
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And why then, continued Phyllidas, would you ſing- 
ly oppoſe your judgment to them all; and ruin 
thoſe meaſures they had all taken and agreed to ? 
What had you to do to ſend a Meſſenger to deſire 
them to return and not approach to Day, when 
even Chance encouraged, and all things conſpired 
to promote the Deſign? Theſe words of Phyllidas 

troubled every one, and Charon looking very angril 

upon Hippoſtheneides, ſaid, Thou Coward ! what ha 
thon dome? No harm, reply'd Hippoſtheneides, as I'll 
make appear, if you will moderate your Paſſion, 
and hear what your gray-headed Equal can al- 
ledge : If, Phyllidas, we were minded to ſhew our 
Citizens a Bravery that ſought Danger, and a: Heart 
that contema'd Life, there is Day enough before 
us, why ſhould we wait till the Evening ? Let us 
take our Swords preſently, and aſſault the Tyrants : 
Let us kill, let us be kill'd, and be prodigal of our 
Blood : If this may be eafily perform'd or endur'd ; 
and if tis no eaſie matter by the loſs of two or 
three Men to free Thebes from ſo great an armed 
Power as poſſeſſes it, and to beat out the Spartan Gar- 
riſon (for I ſuppofe Phy/lidas hath not provided Wine 
enough at his Entertainment to make all Archias 
his Guard, 1500, druak ; or if we diſpatch him, yet 
Arceſus and Crapidas will be ſober, and upon the 
watch ;) why are we ſo eager to bring our Friends 
and Familiars into certain Deſtruction; eſpecially 
ſince the Enemy hath ſome notice of their return 
For why elſe ſhould the T beſpienſes for theſe three 
Days be commanded to be in Arms, and follow the 
Orders of the Spartan General ? And I hear, that to 
day, after Examination before Archias when he re- 
turns, they deſign to put Amphitheus to Death; and 
are not theſe ftrong proofs that our Conſpiracy is 
diſcovered ? Is it not the beſt way to ſtay a little, 
till an Atonement is made, and the Gods recon- 
ciled ? For the Aruſpices having Sacrific'd an Ox to 
Ceres, (aid, That the burnt Offering portended a great Sc- 
dition and Danger to the Commonwealth : And beſides, 
Cbarox, 
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Charon, there is another Thing which particularly 
concerns you; for Yeſterday Hypadorut, the Son of 
Erianthes, à very honeſt Man, and my good Acquain- 
tance, but 1 5.5 ignorant of our Deſign, com- 
ing out of the Country in my Company, accoſted me 
thus: Charon is an Acquaintance of yours, * ee 
neides, but no great Crony of mine; yet if you 
pleaſe, adviſe him to take heed of ſome imminent 
Danger, for I had a very odd Dream relating to 
ſome ſuch Matter; Laſt Night methought I ſaw his 
Houſe in Travail, and he and his Friends extremely per- 
plex'd, fell to their Prayers round about the Houſe : The 
Houſe groan'd, and ſent out ſome inarticulate Sounds; at 
laſt a raging Fire broke out of it, and conſum'd the greateſt 
part of the City; and the Caftle Cadmea was covered all 
over with Smoab, but not fir d : This was the Dream, 
Charon, that he told me; I was ftartled at the pre- 
ſent, and that fear encreas'd when I heard that the 
Exiles intended to come to Day to your Houſe, and 
I am oy much afraid that we ſhall bring mighty 
Miſchiefs on our ſelves, yet do our Enemies no pro- 
ortionable harm, but only give them à little diſtur- 
nce ; for, I think the City fignifies us, and the 
Caſtle, as 'tis now in their Power, them. Then 
T heccritus putting in, and injoyning Charon, who was 
eager to reply, filence, ſaid, As for my part, Hip- 
Poftheneides, though all my Sacrifices were of good 
Omen to the Exiles, yet I never found any greater 
Inducement to go on, than the Dream you men- 
tion'd ; for you ſay that a great and bright Fire riſing 
out of a Friend's Houſe, caught the City, and that 
the Habitation of the Enemies was blackned with 
Smoak, which never brings any thing better than 
Tears and Diſturbance, that inarticulate Sounds 

broke out from us, ſhews that none ſhall make an 
clear and full Diſcovery ; only a blind Suſpicion ſhall 
ariſe, and our deſign ſhall appear. and have its de- 
deſired effect at the ſame time, and the Ominous 
Sacrifices do not reſpect the Publick, but the Men in 
Power. Whilft Theocritus was ſpeaking, I ſaid to 
8 a . -  Hlippoſtbe-- 
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ſtheneides, Whom did you employ in this Meſ- 
ſage? For if it was not long ago we will follow 
him? Indeed Cepbiſas, he reply'd , tis unlikely 
(for I muſt tell the truth) that you ſhonld over- 
take him, for he is upon the beſt Horſe in Thebes : 
You all know the Man, he is Maſter of the Horſe 
to Melon, and Melon from the very beginning hath 
made him privy to the Deſign : And I obſerving him 
to be at the Door, ſaid ; What, Hippoſthenerdes, is it 
Clido, he that laſt Year at Funo's Feaſt won the ſingle 
Horſe-race ? Yes, the very ſame. Who then, conti- 
nued I, is he, that hath ſtood a pretty while at the 
Court-gate, and gaz'd upon us? At this Hippoſthe- 
neides turning about, cry'd ont Clido, by Hercules, 
Fil lay my Life ſome unlucky Accident hath hap- 
pened : Clido obſerving that we took. notice of him, 
came ſoſtly from the Gate towards us, and Hip- 
poſtheneides giving him a Nod, and bidding him deli- 
ver his Meſſage to the Company, for they were all 
fare Friends, and privy to the whole Plot, he be- 
gan; Sir, I know the Men very well, and not find- 
ing you either at Home, or in the Market-place, I 
gueſs'd you were with them, and came directly hi- 
ther to give you. a full Account of the prefent Po- 
ſtare of Affairs: You commanded me with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed to meet the Exiles, upon the Mountain, 
and accordingly I went home to take Horſe, and 
call'd for my Bridle ; my Wife ſaid it was miflaid, 
and ftaid a long Time in the Hoſtry, tumbling about 
the Things, and pretending to look carefully after 
it; at lafl, when ſhe had tired my Patience, ſhe 
confeſt that her Neighbour's Wife had borrowed it 
laſt Night; this rais'd my paſſion and I chid her, 
and ſhe began to curſe, and wiſh'd me a bad Jour- 
ney, and as bad a Return ; all which Curſes, — 
God, may fall upon her own Head : At laſt my pat- 
ſton grew high, and I began to cudgel her, pre- 
ſently the Neighbours and Women coming in, there 
was fine work; I am ſo bruis'd that 'twas as much as 
could do to come hither to defire you to employ 

| another 


there 
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another Man, for I proteſt IJ am amaz'd and in a 
very bad condition. Upon this News we were _ 
ly altered, juſt before we were angry with the 
chit endeayoured to put it of, and now the time 
approaching, the very minute juſt upon us, and it 
being impoſſible to be deferred, created very diſmal 
Apprehenſions: But I ſpeaking to, and taking Hip- 
poſtheneides by the Hand, bad him be of good courage, 
for the Gods themſelves feem'd to invite us to Action; 
reſently we parted, Phyllidas went home to prepare 
is Entertainment, and to make A4rchias drunk as foon 
as conveniently he could; Charon went to his Houſe 
to receive the Exiles, and I and Theocritus went back 
to Simmias again, that having now a good opportu- 
nity, we might diſcourſe with Eyaminondas ; we found 
them engaged in a notable Diſpute, which Galaxi- 
dorus and Phidelaus had touch'd upon before; the 
Subject of the Inquiry was this, MV hat kind of Subſtance 
or Poxver was the fam'd Demon of Socrates ? Simmias his 
Reply to Galaxidorus's Diſcourſe, we did not hear; 
but be faid, That having once asked Socrates about 
it, and received no Anſwer, he never repeated the 
fame Queſtion ; but he had often heard him declare 
thoſe to be vain Pretenders, who ſaid they had ſeen 
any divine Apparition : But to thoſe who affirmed 
that they heard a Voice, he would gladly hearken, 
and eagerly enquire into the particulars ; and this 
upon conſideration gave us probable Reaſons to con- 
jecture that this Dzmon of Socrates was not an Ap- 
parition, but rather a ſenſible perception of a Voice, 
or an apprehenſion of ſome Words, which after an 
unaccountable manner affected him: As in a Dream 
there is no real Voice, yet we have fancies and appre- 
henfions of Words which make ns imagin that we 
hear ſome ſpeak. This perception in Dreams is 
uſual, becauſe the Body whilſt we are afleep is quiet 
and undiſturbed; but when we are awake, meaner 
thoughts creep in, and we can hardly bring our 
Souls to obſerve better Advertiſements ; for bein 
in a harry of tumultuous Paſſions and- diftrating 
Buſineſs, 
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we cannot compoſe our Mind, or make it 
liſten LE 3 But RE Underſtand- 
pure, free from n, mixing it 
felt with the Bedy no more than neceſſity requi- 
red, was eaſie to be moved and apt to take an 
impreſſion from every _ that was applied to it; 
now That that was applied, was not a Voice, but 
more probably a Declaration of the Demon, which 
together with the thing declared, was immediately 
_ repreſented to his Mind! Voice is like a Stroak given 
to the Soul, which receives Speech forcibly entring 
at the Ears whilt we diſcourſe; but the Under- 
| re * 's — ang rag —_— _—_— 2 ca- 
E a the very thing to er- 
Rood to it, Shar. — is no 1 of wicker ſtroak : 
And the Soul obeys as it ſtretches or flackens her 
Affections, not forcibly, as if it wrought by con- 
trary Paſhons, but ſmoothly and gently, as if it 
moved flexible and looſe Reins : And ſure no body 
can wonder at this, that hath obſerved what great 
Ships of burden are turned by a ſmall Helm; or ſeen 
a Potter's Wheel move round by the gentle touch 
of one Finger. Theſe are lifeleſs Things, tis true, 
but being of a frame fit for Motion, by reaſon of 
their ſmoothneſs, they yield to the leaſt impulle : 
The Soul of Man being ftretch'd with a thouſand In- 
clinations, as with Cords, is the moſt tractable In- 
ſtrument that is, and if once rationally excited, eaſie 
to be moved to the Object that is to be under- 
ſtood ; for thence the Paſhons and Appetites begin, 
- and ſpread to the Underſtanding, and that being 
once agitated, they are drawn back again, and ſo 


ſtretch and raiſe the whole Man: Hence you may 
e's how t the force of the thing conceived 
is; for the Bones that are inſenſible, the Nerves, 


the Fleſh that is full of Humours, and the hoary 
Maſs compos'd of all theſe, lying quiet and at reſt, 
as ſoon as the Soul gives the impulſe, and raiſeth 
an Appetite to move towards any Objeth, is rouſed, 
invigorated, and every Member ſeems a Wang to 

carry 


and (as I ſaid before) a Divine 
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carry it forward to Action : Nor is it very diffi- 


cult = —_— 5x be 1-9 of this N and ſtir- 
ing, by which the Soul having conceived any thi 
by bee  Adpetites , rouſeth ths whole Maſs x ur 1 . 
as much as a Speech, barely apprehended without 
any ſenſible Voice, eafily excites; ſo, in my opi- 
nion, the Underſtanding of a ſuperior Nature may 
move the Underſtanding of a more Divine Soul ; 
for reaſon may be 2 to, and touch reaſon, as 
incident Light, the refſection of the ſame Ray. We, 
*tis true, as it were, groping in the Dark, find out 
one another's Conceptions by the Voice, but the 
Conceptions of the Dæmons carry a Light with them, 
and ſhine to thoſe that are able to perceive them, 
ſo that there is no need of words, ſuch as Men 
uſing to one another, ſee the Images of things con- 
ceived only by Signs and Tokens; but cannot per- 
ceive the very Images, unleſs they enjoy a peculiar, 

L ht: This may 
be illuſtrated from the Nature and E Fo of Voice ; 
for the Air being formed into articulate Sounds, and 
made all Voice, tranſmits the Conception of the 
Soul to the Hearer; ſo that tis no wonder, if the 
Air, that is very apt to take Impreſhons, being fa- 
ſhioned according to the Object, conceived by a more 
excellent Nature, ſigniſies that Conception to ſome 
Divine and extraordinary Men: For as a Stroak 
upon a brazen Shield, when the noiſe ariſeth out of 
a hollow, is heard only by thoſe who are in a con- 
venient Poſition, and not perceived by others; ſo 
the Speeches of the Dæmon, though indifferently ap- 
plied to all, yet only ſound to thoſe who are of a 
quiet Temper and ſedate Mind, and ſuch as we call 
Holy and Divine Men: Moſt believe that Demons 
communicate ſome Illuminations to Men aſleep ; bur 
think it ſtrange and incredible that they ſhould com- 
municate the like to them whilſt they are awake, 
and have their Senſes and Reafon vigorous ; as wiſe 
2 Fancy as tis, to imagin that a Muſician can uſe his 
Harp when the Strings are ſlack, but cannot play 


when 
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when they are ſcrewed up, and in tune; for they 
don't confider that the effect is hindred by the un- 
ietneſs and incapacity of their own Minds, from 
which Inconveniences, our Friend Socrates was free, as 
the Oracle aſſur'd his Father, whilſt he was a Boy; 
for that commanded him to let young Socrates do 
what he would, not to force or draw him-from his 
Inclinations, but let the Boy's humour have its free 
courſe ; that he ſhould beg Fupiter's and the Muſes 
Bleſſing upon him, and take no farther care, intima- 
ting that he had a good Guide to direct him, that 
was better than Ten Thouſand Tutors and Inſtru- 
ctors. This, Phidolaus, was my notion of Sorrates's 
Demon whil'ſt he lived, and fince his Death, and I 
look upon all they mention about Omens, Sneezings, 
or the like, to be Dreams and Fooleries. But what 
I heard Timarchns diſcourſe upon the ſame Subject, 
leſt ſome ſhould think I delight in Fables, perhaps 
tis - beſt to conceal. By no means, cried T heorritws, 
let's have it; for thongh they do not perfectly agree 
with it, yet I know many Fables that border upon 
Truth; but pray firſt tell us who this Timarchus 
was, for I never was acquainted with the Man. Very 
likely, Theocritus, ſaid Simmias ; for he died when he 
was very young, and defired Socrates to bnry him by 
les Socrates his Son, who was his dear Friend, 
of the ſame Age, and died not many days before 
him ; he being eager to know ( for he was a fine 
Youth, and a beginner in Philoſophy) what Socrates's 
Demon was; acquainting none but Cebes and Me with 
his Deſign, went down into Trophonius's Cave, and 
perform'd all the Ceremonies that were requiſite to 
pain an Oracle# There he ſtayed rwo Nights and one 
ay, ſo that his Friends deſpair'd of his return, and 
lamented him as loſt ; but the next Morning he came 
out with a very chearful Countenance, and having 
ador'd the God, and freed himſelf from the throng- 
wonderful 
r this was 


| ns inquiſitive Crond, he told us man 
Things that he had ſeen and heard ; 


his Relation. As ſoon as he entred, a thick Dark- 


nels 
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neſs ſurrounded him, then after he had pray'd, he 
lay a long while upon the Ground, but was not cer- 
tain whether awake, or in a Dream, only he imagin'd 
that a ſmart Stroak fell upon his Head, and that 
through the parted Sutures of his Skull, his Soul 
fled out; which being now looſe, and mixt with a 
purer and more lightſome Air, was very jocund and well 

leaſed ; it ſeemed to begin to breathe, as if till then 
it had been almoſt choak d, and grew bigger than be- 
fore, like a Sail ſwoln by the Wind ; then he heard 
a ſmall Noiſe whirling round his Head, very ſweet 
and raviſhing, and looking up he ſaw no Earth, but 
certain Iſlands, ſhining with a gentle Fire, which 
interchang'd Colours, according to the different va- 
riation of the Light, innumerable and very large, 
unequal, but all round: Theſe whirling, tis likely, 
agitated the Æther, and made that ſound, for the 
raviſhing foftneſs of it was very agreeable to their 


even Motions : Between theſe Iſlands there was a 


large Sea or Lake which ſhone very gloriouſly, be- 
ing adorn'd with a gay variety of Colours mix'd 
with blew ; ſome few of the Iflands ſwam in this Sca, 
and were carry'd to the other fide of the Current ; 
others, and thoſe the moſt, were carry'd up and down, 
toſt, whirl'd and almoſt overwhelm'd. | 

This Sea in ſome places ſeem'd very deep, eſpecial- 
ly roward the South, in other parts very ſhallow, it 
ebb'd and flow'd; but the T ides were neither high 
nor ſtrong ; in ſome parts its colour was pure and Sea- 
green; in others it look'd muddy, and as tronbled as 
a Lake: The Current brings thoſe Iſlands that were 
carry'd over to the other fide back again; but not to 
the ſame Point, ſo that their Motions are not exa&l 
Circular, but winding. About the middle of theſe 
Iſlands, the Ambient Sea ſeem'd to bend into a hollow, 
a little leſs, as it appear'd to him, than eight parts 
of the whole : Into this Sea were two entrances, by 
which it received two oppoſite fiery Rivers, running 
in with ſo ſtrong a Current, that it ſpread a fier 


white over a great part of the blew Sea; this Sight 


pleas'd 
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pleas d him very much, but when he look d down- 
ward, there appear'd a vaſt Chaſme,round,as if he had 
look'd into a divided Sphere, very deep, and frightful, 
fall of thick darkneſs, which was ever now and then 
troubled and diſturb'd : Thence a Thouſand howlings 
and bellowings of Beaſts, cries of Children, groans 
of Men and Women, and all ſorts of terrible Noiſes 
reach'd his Ears, but faintly, as being far off, and 
riſing through the vaſt hollow ; and this terrify'd him 
exceedingly :. A little while after, an Inviſible thing 
ſpoke thus to him; Timarchus, What doſt thou deſere to 
underſtand? And he reply'd, Every thing ; for What is 
there that is notgyondertul and ſurprizing? We have 
little to do with thoſe Things above, they belong to 
- other Gods; but as for Proſerpina's Quarter, which 
being one of the four, as Styx divides them, that we 
overn, you may viſit if you pleaſe : But what is Styx? 


| 

| 

| F he way to Hell, which reaches to the contrary Quar- 

| ter, with its Head divides the Light; for as you 
ſee, it riſes from Hell below, about which it rouls and 

ſeparates extreameſt part of the Univerſe from 

| 

| 


the Light: There are four Diviſions of all Things un- 
der our Government; the firſt is of Life, the ſecond of 
| Motion, the third of Generation, and the fourth of 
Corruption : the firſt is coupled to the ſecond by an U- 
ni:e, in the ſubſtance Inviſible ; the ſecond to the third 
by Underftanding, in the Sun; and the third to 
| the fourth by Nature in the Moon: Over every one of 
theſe Ties, Fate, the Daughter of Necellity, preſides ; 
| over the firſt, Atropos; over the ſecond, Clotho ; and 
| Lacheſis over the third, which is in the Moon, and a- 
bout which is the whole whirl of Generation ; all the 
other Iſlands have Gods in them, but the Moon be- 
ing to earthly Dzmons, is rais'd but a little a- 
bove Styx: Styx ſcizes on her once in a Hundred Seven- 
ty Seven Revolutions; and when it approaches, the 
als are ſtartled, and cry out for fear; for Hell 
ſwallows up a great many, and the Moon receives 
ſome ſwimming up from below, which have run 
through their whole courſe of Generation, uuleſs the) 


Aru 


ceives 
e run 
ſs they 

are 
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are wicked and impare, for againſt ſuch ſhe throws 
2777 of Lightning, makes horrible Noiſes, and 

rights them away; fo that miſſing their defir'd Hap- 
pineſs, and bewailing their Condition, they are car- 
ry'd down again (as you ſee) to undergo another Ge- 
neration. But, ſaid Tim us, I ſee nothing but Stars 
leaping about the Hollow, and ſome carry'd into it, 
and ſome ſhining out of it again: Theſe, ſaid the 
Voice, are Dæmons; for thus tis, every Soul hath 
ſome Portion of Reaſon, a Man cannot be a Man 
without it, but as much as ſhe mixes with Fleſh and 
Appetite, is chang'd, and through Pain or Pleaſure 
becomes irrational; every Soul doth not mix her ſelf 
alike, for ſome plunge themſelves into the Body; and 
ſo in this Life their whole frame is corrupted by Ap- 
ite and Paſſion; others are mix'd as to ſome part, 

ut the purer part ſtill remains without the Body, 
tis not drawn down into it, but it ſwims above, and 
touches the extreameſt part of the Man's Head; tis 
like a Cord to hold up, and direct the ſubſiding Part 
of the Soul, as long as it proves obedient, and is not 
overcome by the Appetites of the Fleſh ; That part 
that is plung'd into the Body, is call'd the Soul, bur 
the uncorrupted Part, is call'd the Mind, and 
the Vulgar think 'tis within them, as likewiſe they 
imagin the Image reflected from a Glaſs to be in that; 
but the more intelligent, who know it to be without, 
call it a Dæmon; therefore thoſe Stars which you ſee 
extinguiſhed ; magin to be Souls, whoſe whole Sub- 
ſtances are plunge into Bedies; and thoſe that reco- 
ver their Light, and rife from below; that ſhake off 
the Ambient Miſt and Darknels, as if it were Clay and 
Dirt; to be ſuch as retire from their Bodies after 
Death; and thoſe that are carry'd up on high, are 
the Dzmons of Wiſe Men, and Philoſophers: But 
pray pry narrowly, and endeavour to diſcover the 
ye, by which every one is united to a Soul. Upon 
this, Timarchys look'd as ſtedfaſtly as he could, and 
ſaw ſome of the Stars very much agitated, and ſome 
leſs, as the Corks upon a Net, and ſome whirl'd round 
like a Spindle, having a very irregular and uneven 

Vol, II. | 'T | Motion, 
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Motion, and not "gy, able to run in a ftraight 
Line: And thus the Voice ſaid, thoſe that have a 
ſtraight and regular Motion, belong to Sonls thar are 
very manageable, by reaſon of their Genteel Breed- 
ing and Philoſo hical Education; and which, u 
Earth do not plunge themſelves into the foul Clay, 
and become irrational: But thoſe that move irregu- 
larly, ſometimes upwards, ſometimes downwards, as 
ſtriving to break looſe from a vexing Chain, are 


| yoak'd to, and ftrive with, very untractable Conditi- 


ons, which ignorance and want of Learning makes 
headſtrong and ungovernable : Sometimes they get 
the better of the Paſſions, and draw them to the right 
fide; ſometimes they are drawn away by them, and 
fink into Sin and Folly, and then again endeavour to 
get out; for the Tye, as 'twere, a Bridle on the irra- 
tional part of the Soul, when tis pull'd back, draws 


in Repentance for paſt Sins, and Shame for looſe and 


vnlawful Pleaſures, which is a pain and ſtroak infli &- 
cd on the Soul, by a govering and prevailing Power, 
till by this means it becomes gentle and manageable, 


and like a tam'd Beaſt, without Blows or Torment, it 
underſtands the minuteſt direction of the Dæmon; 


ſach indeed are but very flowly and very hardl 

brought to a right Temper ; but of that ſort, whic 

from the very beginning are governeable and obedi- 
ent to the direction of the Dzmon, are thoſe Prophe- 
tick Souls, thoſe Intimates of the Gods. Such was 
the Soul of Hermodorus the Clazomenian, of which, tis 
reported, that for ſeveral Rights and Days it would 
leave his Body, travel over many Countries, and re- 
turn after it had view'd Things, and diſcours'd with 
Perſons at a great diſtance; till at laſt, by the Trea- 
chery of a Woman, his Body was delivered to his E- 
nemies, and they burnt the Honſe while the Inhabi- 
tant was abroad; tis certain, this is a meer Fable: 
't ke Soul never went out of the Body, but it looſened 
the Tye that held the Dzmon, and permitted it to 
wander ; ſo that, that ſeeing and hearing the various 
external Occurrences, brought in the News to it; yet 


thoſe that burnt his Body, arc even till this Time ſe- 
T | ; verely 
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verely tormented in the deepeſt pit of Hell: But this, 
Youth, you ſhall more clearly perceive three Months 
hence; now __ The Voice continuing no longer, 
Timarchys (as he ſaid) turn'd about to diſcover who 
*twas that ſpoke, but a violent pain, as if his Skull 
had been preſs'd together, ſeiz d his Head; ſo that he 
loſt all Senſe and Underſtanding : but in a little while 
recovering, he found himſelf in the entrance of the 
Cave, where he at firſt lay down. This was Timar- 
chus's Story, and when at Athen, in the third Month 
after he had heard the Voice, he dy'd : we amaz'd 
at the Event, told Socrates the whole Tale: Socrates 
was angry with us for not diſcovering it whilſt T 
marchus was alive; for he would very gladly have had 
a more full diſcovery from his own Month. I have 
done, T heocritus, with the Story and Diſcourſe ; but 
pray, ſhall we not intrcat the Stranger to diſcuſs this 
Point? For 'tis a very proper Subject for Excellent 
and Divine Men. What then, ſaid Theanor, ſhall we 
not have the Opinion of Epamrinondar, who is of the 
ſame School, and as well learn'd as my ſelf in theſe 
Matters ? But my Father with a Smile ſaid, Sir, that's 
his Humour, he loves to be filent, he is very cautious 
how he propoſcth any Thing, but will hear eternal- 
ic ly, and is never weary of an inſtructive Story; ſo 
edi- that Spincerus the Turentine, who liv'd with him a long 
he- time, would often ſay, That he never met a Man that 
was Wh knew more, or ſpake leſs: Therefore, pray Sir, let us 
tis have your Thoughts. Ihen, ſaid TJheanor, in my O- 
ould I pinion, that Story of Timarchus ſhould be accounted 
re- Sacred, and Inviolable, and I wonder that any one 
with ſhould disbelicve his Report, as „as has related 


rea- Wit; Swans, Horſcs, Dogs and Dragons, we fometimes 
is E- call Sacred, and yet we cannot believe that Men 
nabl- Ware Sacred, and Favourites of Heaven, though we 
ble : {confeſs N ̈egν˖,f, the love of Man, and not giarp- 
encd Mriar, the love of Birds, to be an Attribute of the De- 
it to ity: Now as one that loves Horſes doth not take an e- 
rious {qual care of the whole Kind, but always chooſing out 
; yet {Wlome one excellent, rides, trains, feeds aud loves him 


e ſe- T2 above 
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above the reſt; ſo amongſt Men, the Superior Powers 
chooſing, as 'twere, the beſt out of the whole Herd, 
breed them more carefully, and nicely ; not dire&ing 
them, tis true, by Reins and Bridles; but by reaſon 
imparted by certain Notices and Signs, which the 
vulgar and common fort do not underſtand; for nei- 
ther do all Dogs know the Huntſman's, nor all Horſes 
the Jocky's Signs; but thoſe that are bred to it are 
eaſily directed by a Whiſtle or an Hollow, and very 
readily obey; and Homer ſeems to have underſtood 
the ditference I mention, for ſome of the Prophets he 
calls Angurs, fome Prieſts, ſome ſuch as underſtood 
-the Voice of the very Gods, took the ſame. Meaſures, 
aud could foretcl Things, thus: | 


And Helen Priam' Son the fame decreed, 
On <uhich conſulting Gods before agreed: 


And in another Place : 
As I heard lately from th' Immortal Gods : 


Fo: as thoſe that are not near the Perſons of Kings or 
Commanders, underſtand their Minds by Proclamati- 
on, ſound of Trumpet, or the like; but their Favou- 
rites receive it from their own Mouth; fo the Deity 
converſcs immediately, but with very few, and very 
ſeldom; but to molt he gives Signs, ! fon. which the 
Art of Divination is gather'd; fo that the Gods di- 
rect the Lives of very few, and of ſuch only whom 
they intend to raiſe to the higheſt degree of Perfecti- 
on and Happineſs : 'Thoſe Souls (as Heſiod fings) that 
are not to be put into another Body, but are freed 
from all Union with Fleſh, turn Guardian Demon; 
and preſide over others; for as Wreſtlers, when ol 
Age makes them unft for Exerciſe, have ſome lov! 
for it ftill left, delight to ſee others Wreſtle, and er 
courage them: So Souls that have paſt all the Stage 
of Life, and by their Virtue are exalted into De: 


do not ſlight the endeavours of Man, but being kin 
| 1 
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to thoſe that ſtrive for the ſame Attainments, and 
jointly endeavouring after Virtue, enconrage and help 
them on, when they ſee them near their Hope, and 
ready to catch the defir'd Prize: For the Demon doth: 
not goalong with every one ; but as in a Shipwreck, 
thoſe that are far from Land, their Friends ſtanding 
on the Shore, only look upon, and pity, byt thole 
that are near, they encourage, and wade in to ſave; ſo 
the Demon deals with Mankind: Whilſt we are im- 
merſt in Worldly Affairs, and are changing Bodics, as 
fit Vehicles for our Conveyance, he lets ns alone to 
try our Strength, patiently to ſtem the Tide, and get 
into the Haven by our ſelves, but that Soul that hath 
gone through the Tryals of a Thouſand Generations, 
and now her Courſe is almoſt fiuiſh'd, ſtrives bravely, 
and with a great deal of Labour endeavours to aſcend ;. 
the Deity permits her proper Genins, that is willing 
to aſſiſt: I he Demon thus permitted, preſently ſers 
about the Work, and upon his approach, if the Soul 
obeys and hearkens to his Directions, ſhe is ſav'd; if 
not, the Demon leaves her; and ſhe lies in a miſerable 
condition. | 
This Diſcourſe was juſt ended, when Epaminondas 
looking u me, ſaid, Cephiſsas, Tis time for you to 
be at the Ring, your uſual Company will expect you; 
we, as ſoon as we break Company, will take care of 
Theanor: And I reply'd, Sir, I'll go preſently, but I 
think Theocritus here hath ſomething to ſay to you 
aud me, and Galaxidorics, Let's hear it in God's 
Name, ſaid he, and riſing up, led us into a Corner of 
the Porch : When we had him in the midſt of us, we 
all began to deſire him to make one in the Confpira- 
E. e reply d, That he knew the Day appointed tor 
the Exiles return, and that he and Goreidas had their 
Friends ready upon occaſion; but that he was not for 
killing any of the Citizens, without due proceſs of 
Law, although Neceſſity ſeem'd to plead for, and war- 
rant the Execution : Beſides, twas requiſite that 
there ſhould be ſome unconcerned in the Deſign; for 
ſuch the Multitude would not be jealous of, but think 
| ES What 
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What they adviſed was for the good of the Common- 
wealth, that their Connſels proceeded from the Love 
they had for their Country, and not from any Deſign 
of procuring their own Safety : This Motion we 
lik d; he return'd to Smmias and his Company, and 
we went to the Ring, where we met our Friends, and 
as we wreſtled together, communicated our Thoughts 
to one another, and put Things in order for Action: 
There we ſaw Philip and Archias very ſpruce, anointed 
and perfum'd, going away to the prepar'd Feaſt ; for 
Phyll:das fearing they would execute Amphithers before 
Supper, as ſoon as he had brought Ly/anoridas going, 
went to Archias, and putting him in hopes of the 
Woman's Company he defir'd, and aſſuring him ſhe 
would be at the Place appointed, ſoon trepanned him 
into ſtupid Careleſsneſs and Senſuatity with his fellow 
Wantons : About the Night, the Wind riſing, the 
ſharpneſs of the Weather encreaſed, and that forc'd 
moſt to keep within Doors; we meeting with Damo- 
cleides, Pelopidas, and Theopompus receiv'd them, and 
others met other of the Exiles ; for as ſoon as they 
weße come over Citheron, they ſeparated,” and the 
ſtormy Weather oblig'd them to walk with their 
Faces cover'd, ſo that without any Fear or Danger 
the paſt through the City: Some as they centred had 
2 Fla of Lightning on their Right-hand, without a 
Clap of Thunder, and that portended Safcty and 
Glory; intimating, that their Actions ſhould be 
Splendid, and without Danger: When we were all to- 
gether in the Houſe (eight and forty in Number) 
and Theocritus in a little Room by himſelf, offer- 
ing Sacrifice, there was heard on a ſudden, a loud 
knocking at the Gate; and preſently one came and 
told us that two of Ar bias his Guard, who had ſome 
earneſt Buſineſs with Charon, knock d at the Gate, de- 
manding Entrance; and were very angry that they 
were not admitted ſooner : Charon ſurpriz d, command- 
ed the Doors to be opened preſently, and going to 
meet them with a Garland on his Head, as if he had 
been Sacrificing or making Merry, ask'd their _ 
| nels ; 
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neſs; and one of them reply d, Phili> and Archias 
ſent us to tell you, that you muſt come before em 
E : And Charon demanding why they ſent for 

im in ſuch haſte; and if all was well: We know no- 
ng more, the Meſſenger return'd, but what Anſwer 
ſhall we carry back ? That, reply'd Charon, putting 
oft his Garland, and putting on his Cloak, I follow 


you, for ſhould I go along with you, my Friends 


would be concern'd, imagining that I am taken into 
Cuſtody. Do fo, ſaid they, for we muſt go and carry 
the Governours Orders to the City Guard: With this 
they departed, but Charon coming in and telling us 
the orgs we were all very much ſarpriz'd, imagin- 
ing the Deſign had been diſcovered, and moſt ſuſpe- 
Qed Hippoſtheneides, and thought, that he having en- 
deavour'd to hinder their coming, and fail'd ; now 
the time for the dangerous Attempt unavoidably ap- 
proach'd, grew faint-hearted, and made a Diſcovery 
of the Plot ; and this ſeem'd probable ; for he did not 
appear at Charon's Houſe with the reſt, and ſo was 
look'd upon by every one to be a Raſcal and a Turn- 
coat; yet we all were of Opinion, that Charon ought 
to obey the Governours Orders, and go to them. 
Then he commanding his Son to be brought to him, 
the prettieſt Youth, Archidamus, in all T bebes, skill'd 
in moſt Exerciſes, ſcarce fifteen Years old, but. very 
firong and luſty for his Age ; thus ſaid, Friends, this- 
is my only, and my beloved Son, and him I put into 
E Hands, conjuring you by all that's Good, if you 
me Treacherous, to kill, and have no Mercy up- 
on him for my ſake; but as for your parts, Sirs, be 
provided againſt the wonſt that can come, don't yield 
our Bodies tamely to be butcher'd by baſe Fellows, - 
t behave your x 6nd bravely, and preſerye your 
Souls invincible for the Good and Glory of your 
Country: When Charon had ended, we admir'd the- 
N r and Bravery of the Man, but were angry at- 
his Suſpicion, and bad him take away his Son: Cha- 
ron, ſaid Pelopidas, we ſhould have taken it more 
kindly, if you had. remov'd your Son into another 
a 2 Houſo, 
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Houſe, for why ſhould he ſuffer for being in our 
| wag rot Nay, let us fend him away now, that if 
Ve fall, he might live, and grow up to puniſh the 
Tyrants, and be a brave Kevenger of our Deaths. 
By no means, reply'd Charon, he ſhall ſtay here, and 
run the ſame Danger with you all, for tis diſho- 
nourable to be in the Power of his Enemies; and you 
my Boy, be daring above thy Age, and with theſe 
brave Citizens, venture upon neceſſary Dangers, for 
the Defence of Liberty and Vertue, for we have good 
Hopes ſtill left, and perhaps ſome God will protett us 
in this juſt and generous Undertaking: Theſe Words 
of his, Archidamus, drew Tears from many, but he 
not ſhedding ſo much as one, and delivering his Son 
to Pelopidas, went out of the Door, ſaluting and en- 
couraging 8 one as he went: But you would have 
been exceedingly ſurpriz d at the ſerene and fearleſs 
Temper cf the Boy, a Soul as great as that of Achilles's 
Son ; for he did not change Colour, or ſeem con- 
cern'd, but drew out, and try'd the goodneſs of Pelo- 
pidas his Sword: In the mean time, Diotonus, one of 
Cephiſedorns his Friends, came to ns with his Sword 
girt, and Breaſt- plate on; and underſtanding that 
Archias had ſent for Charon, he chid our delay, and 
urg' d us to go and ſet upon the Houſe preſently ; for 
ſo we ſhould be too quick for them, and take them un- 
provided; or if we did not like that Propoſal, he 
ſaid, twas better to go out, and confuſedly fall on 
one another, than to coop our ſelves up altogether in 
one Room, and like a Hive of Bees be taken by our 
Enemies: Theocritus likewiſe preſſed us to go on, af- 
firming that the 'Sacrifices were lucky, and promiſed 
Safety aud Sucegſs : Upon this, whilft we were r* 
and ſett ing our ſelves. in order, Charon came in, an 
looking very worry and jocund ; and with a Smile, 
faid, Courage Sirs, there is no Danger, but the Deſign 
es on very well, for Archias and Philip, as ſoon as 
they heard that according to their Order I was come, 
being very drunk, and weakned in Body and Under- 
tanding, with much ado, came out to me; and W l 
ö f | 1d, 
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ir faid, I hear that the Exiles are returned, and lurk pri- 

if wately in Town: At this I was very much ſurpriz d. 
e but recovering my ſelf, ask d, Who are they, Sir, and 
8. where? We don't know, ſaid Archias, and therefore 

id ſent for you, to enquire whether you had heard any 
o- clear Ditcovery ; and I, as twere ſurprized, conſider- 

Jv ing a little with my ſelf, imagined that what they * 
ſe heard was only uncertain Report, and that none of 

or the Aſſociates had made this Diſcovery (for then they 
4 would have known the Houſe) that 'twas a groundleſs 

as Suſpicion and Rumor about Lown that came to their | 
ds Ears, and therefore ſaid, I remember, whilſt Audrocli- | 
ne das was alive, that a great many idle, lying Stories 

on were ſpread abroad, to trouble and amuſe us; but, 
n- Sir, I have not heard one Word of this, yet if you 

ve eaſe, I'll enquire what ground there is for it, and if 
eſs find any thing conſiderable, I ſhall give you notice. 

s's Yes, pray, ſaid Phy/lidas, examine this Matter very nar- 

n- rowly, flight no particular, be very diligent and 
o- careful, foreſight is very commendable and fafe : 

of When he had ſaid this, he led back Arcbias into the 

rd Room where they are now drinking : But, Sirs, let us 

"at not delay, but begging the God's Aſſiſtance, put our 
nd ſelves preſently upon Action: Upon this, we went to 
for Prayers, and enconraged one another. I'was now full 
m- Supper- time, the Wind was high, and Snow and ſmall 
he Rain fell, ſo that the Streets and narrow Lanes we 
on paſſed, all were empty. They that were to aſſault 
in Leontidas and Hypates, whoſe Houſes joined, went out 

ur in their uſual Cloaths, having no Arms beſides their 
af- Swords; amongſt thoſe were Pelopidas, Democleides, and 

ed Cepbiſedorus; Caron, Melon, and the reſt that were to 
0g ſet upon Archias, put on Breaft-plates, and -ihady Fir 

in or Pine Garlands upon their Heads; ſome dreſt tnem- 
ile, ſelves in Womens Cloaths, ſo that they look'd like a 
gn drunken Company of Mummers : But unlucky For- 

| As tune, Archidaniet, reſolving to make our Enemies Fol- 
ne, ly and Careleſsneſs as conſpicuous as our Eagerneſs 
ler- and Courage; and having, as in a Play, intermix'd a 
1 great many Under-Plots, now in the very, unexpecte 


id, 'S-- 43 Advens 


dur Governour, which contained a full Diſcovery. of 
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Adventure; for whilft Charon, as ſoon as ever he part- 
ed from Archias' and Philip, was coming back, and ſet- 
ting us forward to execute the Deſign ; a Letter from 
Archias the Chief-Prieft of Athens was ſent to Arabia: 


the Plot, in what Houſe the Exiles met, and who 
were the Aſſociates. Archias being now dead drunk, 
and quite beſide himſelf, with ExpeCtation of the de- 
fired Women, took the Letter; and the Bearer ſay- 
ing, Sir, It contains Matter of Concern : Matters of 
Concern To-morrow, he replied, and clapt it under 
his Cuſhion, and calling for the Glaſs, bad the Ser- 
vant fill a Brimmer, and ſent Phyllidas often to the 
Door, to ſce if the Women were coming. 'The hopes 
of this Company made them fit long ; and we coming 
opportunely, quickly forc'd our Way through the 
Servants to the Hall, and ſtood a little at the Door, to 
take notice of every one at Table; our ſhady Gar- 
lands and Apparel diſguiſing our Intentions, all fat 
ſilent, in Expectation of what would follow; but as 
won as Melon laying his Hand upon his Sword, was 
making through the midſt of them, Cabricius catching 
him by the Arm, cried out to Phyllidas, Is not this 
Melon ? Melon looſed his hold preſently, and drawing 
out his Sword, made at ſtaggering Archias, and layed 
him dead on the Floor; Charon wounded Philip in the 
Neck, and whilſt he endeavoured to defend himſelf 
wich the Cups that were about him, —_— threw 
Nim off his Seat, and ran him through : We per- 
fwaded Calricius to be quiet, not to aſſiſt the Tyrants, 
but join with us to free his Country, for whoſe Good 
he was conſecrated Governour, and devoted to the 
Gods; but whew being drunk, he would not hearken 
10 Reaſan, but grew high, began to buſtle, and turn d 
(for our Governonrs always garry a Spear with them) 


the pointſof his Spear upon us; I catching it in the 


miqdſt, agd raiſing it higher than my Head, deſir d 
kim to let it go, and conſult his own Safety, for elſe he 
2. killed; but Theopompus ſtand ing on his Right- 
Lale, and ſmiting him with his Sword, ſaid, Lie 8 
ab. | WI 
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with thoſe” whoſe Intereſt you eſpouſed; thon ſhalt 
not wear the Garland in Breed T hebes, nor Sacrt- 
fice-to the Gods any more, from whom, in thy Pra 
ers, thou haſt begg d a Thouſand Miſchiefs to the 2 
nemies of thy Country. Cabrichins falling, Tbeocritus 
roy may Bec ſnatch d up the ſacred Spear, and kept 
it from being ſain'd ; and ſome few of the Servants 
that dared to refit, we preſently diſpatch'd, the o- 
thers that were quiet, we ſhut up in the Hall, being 
very unwilling that they ſhould get abroad, and make 
any Diſcovery, till we knew whether the other Com- q 
pany had ſucceeded in their Attempt : They mana- 

ged their Buſineſs thus, Pelopidas, and thoſe with him, 

went ſoftly and knock d at Leontidas his Gate; and a 
Servant coming to demand their Buſineſs, they ſaid, 

they came from Athens, aud brought a Letter from Ca- 
liſtratus, to Leontidas, the Servant went and acquainted” | 
his Maſter, and was ordered to open the Door; as ſoon - 8 
as twas unbarred, they all violently ruſh'd in, and o- 
verturning the Servant; ran through the Hall, dire&- 

ly to Leontidas his Chamber, he preſently ſuſpecting ; 
What was the Matter, drew his Dagger, and ſtood up- 
on his Guard; an unjuſt Man, tis true, and a Tyrant, 
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ug but couragious and ſtrong of his Hands; but he for- 
ed got to put out the Candle, and get amongſt the Inva- 
he dens in the dark, and ſo appearing in the, Light, as 
elf ſoon as they opened the Door, he ran Cepbiſedorus into 
ew the Belly: Next, he engaged Pelopidas, and cried out 
er- to the Servants to come and help; but thoſe Sinmias. 
ts, ſecured, nor did they dare to come to handy Blow 
od with the ſtrongeſt and moſt valiant of the Citizens: 
he There was a {mart Encounter between . Pelopidas and 
en Leontidas, for the Paſſage was very narrow, aud Cepb+- 
xd ſedorus falling, and dying in the midſt, no body elfe 
m) could come to ſtrike one Blow; at laſh. Pelopidas re- 
the . a flight Wound in the Head, with repeated 
1d 'F overthrew Leontidas, and killed bim upon Ce- 
he Phiſedorut, who was yet breathing; for he ſaw his Ene- 
ht- my fall, and ſhaking P. lopidas by the Hand, and ſalu- 


re, ting all the reſt, he died with a Smile upon his Face: 
wy Ibis 
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This done, they went to Hypates his Houſe, and entri 

after —— they, purſued ates, Aying 
under the Roof into a Neighbour's Houſe, and caught 
and killed him: From: thence they march'd directly to 
as, and we met in the Piazza; and having ſaluted and 
told one another our Suceeſs, we went all to the Pri- 
ſon: And Phyllidas calling out the Keeper, ſaid, Phi- 
tip and. Archias command you to bring Amphitheus pre- 
ſently before them; but he conſidering the unſeaſon- 
ableneſs of the time, and that Phyllidas, as being yet 
hot and out of Breath, ſpoke with more than ordinary 
Concern, ſuſpected the Cheat, and replied to. Phyllidas, 
Pray, Sir, did ever the Governours ſend for a Priſoner 
at ſuch a time before? Or ever by you? What War- 
rant do you bring? As he was prating thus, Phyllidas 
ran him through; a baſe Fellow, and upon whoſe 
Carcaſs, the next Day, many Women ſpit and tram- 
pled: We breaking open the Priſon Door, firſt called 
aut. Ampbitheus by Name, and then others, as every 
ane had a Mind ; they knowing our Voice, jocundly 
leap'd out of their Straw in which they lay, with 
their Chains. upon their Legs: The others that were 
in the Stocks, held ont their Hands, and begged us 
not to leave them. behind. Theſe being ſet free, ma- 
ny/of the Neighbours came in to us, underſtanding 


and rejageing for what was done: The Women too, 


as ſoon as they were acquainted. with the flying Re- 


port, unmindfual of the Bæœotian Strictneſs, ran out to 


ane another, and enquired of ery one they met, 
How Things went: Thoſe that found their Fathers or 
their Husbands, followed them; for the Tears and 
krayers of the modeſt Women, were a very great In- 
aitement to all they met. Our Affairs being in this 
Condition, I underſtanding that Epaminondas, Gorgi das, 
and. their Friends, were drawing into a Body about 


Ainerva s. Temple, went to them: Many honeſt wor- 


chy / Citizens. at. firſt. joyn d, and their Number con- 
tinnally. encreas d. When, I had inform'd them in 
the. Particulars.of what was done, and deſired them to 
march. into the. Market-place to aſſiſt their * 
i cy. 
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berty, and furniſhed the Multi- 
tude with Arms out of the Temples, that were ſtuff d 
with Spoil; and the neighbouring Armourers Shops: 
Then Hippoſtheneides with his Friends and Servants ap- 
pear'd; having by Chance joined the Trumpeters that 
were coming to Thebes, againſt Hercules. his Feaſt ;, 
Rraight ſome gave the Alarm in the Market-place, 
others in other Parts of the City, diſtracting their 
Enemies on all fides, as if the whole City was in 
Arms: Some lighting ſmoaky Fire, conceal'd them: 
ſelves in the Cloud, and fled to the Caſtle, drawin 

to them the ſele& Band, which uſed to keep Guar 
about the Caſtle all Night : The Garriſon of the Ca- 
ſtle, theſe being "ſcattered and in diſorder, though 
they ſaw us all in Confuſion, and knew we had no 
ſtanding compact Body, yet would not venture to 
make a Deſcent, though they were above Five Thou- 
ſand ſtrong ; they were really afraid, but pretending 
they dard not move without Lyſanoridas his Orders, 
who, contrary to his uſual Cuſtom, was: abſent from 
che Caſtle that Day; for which neglect, the Spartans 
(as I was told) having by.a Bribe got him into their 
Hands, put Lyſazoridas to Death at Corinth : And ſur- 
rendring the Caſtle to us upon. Articles, march d. out 
with their Garriſon. 42 
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Of CURIOSITY, or an Over-- 
buſie Inquiſitiveneſs into Things 


N By Maurice Wheeler, late of Chriſt 
Church, Oxor. 


1 F a Dwelling-Honſe, by reaſon of its ill Situati- 
on or Contrivance, neither commodiouſly 
light and airy, or too' much expos'd to ill Wea- 
ther, and unhealthy;. tis moſt adviſable intirely to 
quit ſuch an. Habitation ; unleſs, 2 through 


- 


continnance of Time, Neighbourhood of Friends, 
or any other endearing Circumſtance, a Man ſhould J 
become much wedded to the Place; in which Caſe } 
it may be poſſible, by the alteration of Windows, 
and new p 1 of Doors and Stair-caſes, either to IF 
remove, or leſſen theſe Inconveniences. By ſuch Sea 
like Remedies, even whole Cities have been much poi 
amended, and improv'd both as to Health and Plea- Aff 
fantneſs ; and tis ſaid of the Place of my Nativity 
rticularly, that it lying open to the Weſtern | 
inds, and the Beams of the declining Sun ſtream- F 
ing oyer the Top of Parnaſſus, was by Charon turn'd 4 
toward the Eaſt ; but tis thought that Empedocles the 
Naturaliſt, ſecur d that whole Region round about So 
from tho Peſſilence, by cloſing up the Rift of a cer- OWE 
tain Mountain, from whence a contagious Southerly th 
Damp breath'd forth upon the flat of that Coun- tak; 
try. And now, ſince there are ſeveral noxious Qua- of 
lities, and diftemper'd Paſhons that lurk within the it a 


Body too, which is the more immediate — 
? * 
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of- the Soul; and which like the dark and tem 
ſtuous Weather that is without, do cloud and diſ- 
turb it: Therefore the like Method which has been 
obſerv d in curiug the Defects and Annoyances of an 
il-contriv'd, and unhealthy Dwelling, may be fob 
low d here, in rendring the Body a more commodi- 
ous, ſerviceable and delightful ſion for the Soul. 
Wherein, that it may enjoy its defir'd Calmneſs and 
Serenity, it will conduce beyond all other Expedients 
whatſoever ; that thoſe blind, tumultuous and extras 
vagant Paſhons ſhould be expell'd, or extinguiſſrd 
utterly: Or, if that cannot be, yet that they be fo far 
reduc'd and moderated, and ſo prudently apply'd, 
and accommodated to their proper Objects; that the 
Miſchief, and Diſorder of em (at leaſt ) may be 
remov'd. | 

Among theſe may deſervedly be accounted that 
ſort of Curioſity, which by its ſtudious prying into the 
Evils of Mankind, ſeems to be a Diſtemper of Envy 
and III- nature. | - 


hy envious Mretch, with ſuch a piercing Ray, 
Blind to thine oꝛun, doſt others Faults ſurvey? 


If the Knowledge of Ill can reward the induſtrious 
Search with ſo much Delight and Pleaſure, turn the 
point of thy Curioſity upon thy ſelf, and thine own. 
Affairs, thou ſhalt within Doors find Matter e- 
nough for the moſt laborious Inquiries, | 


Where home-bred Ills as great and many be, 
4s Thames full Tides, or Leaves oth” Royal Yee.“ 


So vaſt a heap of Offences ſhalt thou find in thy 
own Converſation, ſuch variety of Perturbations in 
thy Soul, and manifold Failures in thy Duty. To 

a diſtin, and orderly Survey of all which, that 
of Xenophon will be good Direction, who faid, That 
it was the manner of diſcreet Houſe-keepers. to place their 
Weapons of War, Utenſils for the Kitchin, Inſtruments of 


* 


vices, anch In ſeveral, and proper Repoſttories: So every 
Man that would make an exact fr ry in l 
tak a juſt Account of himſelf, ſhould: firſt make a 
particular Search into the ſeveral Miſchiefs that pro- 
ceed from each Paſſion within him, whether it be En- 
vy or Jealoufie, Covetouſneſs or Cowardice, or any 
other vicious Inclination; and then diſtribute and 
range them all (as it were) into diſtindt Apart- 


This done, make thy Reviews upon them with the 
moſt accurate Inſpection, and that nothing may di- 
vert thee from the ſevereſt Scrutiny; obſtruct eve 
Proſpect that looks towards thy Neighbours Quar- 
ters, and cloſe. up all thoſe Avenues which may lead 
thee to any Foreign Curiofity ; become an Eves- 
dropper to thine pwn Houſe, liſten to the Whiſpers 
of thine own Walls, and obſerve thoſe ſecret Arts 
of the Female Cloſet, the cloſe Intrigues of the Par- 
Jour, and the treacherous Practices of thy Servants, 
which thy own Windows will diſcover to thee. 
Here this inquiſitive and buſie Diſpoſition may find 
an Employment, that will be of Uſe and Advan- 
and is neither Ill-natur'd, nor Impertinent ; 
eevery Man ſhall call himſelf to this ſtrict Ex- 
amination : | 


Fibers babe I erv'd? What have I ſaid, or dove t 
What Duty? When? And how have I forgone ? 


But now, as the Poets feign concerning Lamia, 
that upon her going to Bed, the lays afide her Eyes 
among the Attitements of her Dreſſing-Box, and is at 
Home for the moſt part blind, and drouſie too; and 
only puts on her Eyes when ſhe goes abroad a gad- 
ding <: So tis with moſt Men, who through a kind of 
an affected Ignorance, and artificial Blindneſs, com- 

monly blunder, and ſtumble at their-own Threſhold, 
are the greateſt Strangers to their own perſonal De- 
fs, and of all others, lcaſt. familiarly. ae" 
A WI 
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with their own Domeſtick Ills and Follies; but 
when they look abroad, their Sight is ſharpen d 
with all the watchful and laborious Curioſity ima- 
ginable, which ſerves as deforming SpeQacles to an 
evil Eye, that is already envenomd by the malig- 
nity of a worſe Nature. "Net's . 1 "$801 
| And hence it is, that a Perſon of this buſie, med- 
dleſome diſpoſition, is a greater Friend to them he 
hates than to himſelf ; for over-looking his own con- 
cerns, through his being ſo heedfully intent on thoſe 
of other Men; he reproves and expoſes their Miſ- 
carriages, admoniſhes them of the Errors and Follies 
they ought to correct, and affrights them into greater 
Cantion for the future; ſo that not only the careleſs 
and unwary, but even the more ſober, and prudent 
Perſons, may gain no ſmall advantage from the im- 
pertinence, and ill nature of Inquiſitive People. 
It was a remarkable inſtance of the prudence of 
Ulyſſes, who going into the Regions of departed Souls, 
would not exchange ſo much as one word with his 
Mother there, till he had firſt obtain'd an Anſwer: 
from the Oracle, and diſpatch'd the buſineſs he came 
about; and then turning to her, he afforded ſome 
{mall time for a few impertinent Queſtions about 
the other Women u the place ; asking which 
was Tyro, and which the fair Chloris, and concerning 
the unfortunate Epicaſta, | : 


Noos'd to a lofty Beam, ſhe would ſuſpended die ? 


But we through extreme Sloth and Ignorance, being 
ſtupidly careleſs of our own Afﬀairs, muſt be idly 
ſpending our Time and Talk, either about our m—_ | 
bour's Pedigree, how that ſuch a one had a Tap 

for his Grandfather, and that his Grandmother was 
a Laundreſs; or that another owes three or four 
hundred Pounds, and is not able to pay the Intereſt; 
nay, and ſuch trivial tuff as this we buſie our ſelves 


about, where ſuch a Man's Wife has been all this 


while ; 
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While; and what 'twas, that this and the other Fet» 
low bave — of by *— But * — 
Socrates employ” riofity to better purpoſe, w 
he went about, inquiri ** what — Pre- 
cepts  Pythagoras obtain d ſo great Authority among 
his Followers; and Ariſtippus meeting Iſcbomachus at 
the Olympick Games, ask'd him what thoſe notions 
were, with which Socrates had ſo powerfully charm'd 
the Minds of his young Scholars; upon the light In- 
formation whereof, he was ſo paſſionately inflam'd 
with a defire of going to Athens, that he grew pale 
and lean, and almoſt languiſh'd till he came to drink 
of the Fountain it ſelf, and had been acquainted 
with the Perſon of Socrates, and more fully learn'd 
that pay of his, the deſign of which was to 
teach Men how to diſcover their own Ills, and ap- 
E Remedies to them. But to ſome ſort of 

t 
moſt 


own Life and Actions would appear the 
unpleaſant SpeQacle in the World, and there- 
fore they fly from the Light of their Conſcience, 
and cannot bear the torture of one reflecting thought 
upon themſelves ; for when the Soul being once 
defil'd with all manner of Wickedneſs, is ſcar'd at 
its own hideous Deformity ; it endeavours to run 
from it ſelf, and ranging here and there, pampers 
its on Malignity with malicious Speculations on 
the ills of others. | | 
It is obſerv'd of the Hen, that loathing the plenty 
7 — _ wa before * on a — * 
e will be ſcratching in a hole, or ſpurning the 
Dunghil, in ſearch 2 one ſingle muſty grain: So 
this over buſie people, neglecing ſuch obvious and 
common Thinge, into which any Man may enquire, 
and talk of without offence, cannot be ſatisfy d, 
unleſs they rake into the private and conceal'd E- 
—_ - 3 in the Nei * — — 
| t ian, Who being ask d, what 
"rwas be — 4 fo Gabi 7 Kepiy d.. was there- 
fore cover d, that it might be ſecret : Which Anſwer 
will ſerve to check the Curioſity of thoſe imperti- 


nent 
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* nent Men, who will be always peeping into the 


ſe Privacies of others; for aſſuredly, There nothing u- 
n ſually more conceal'd, than what is too foul to be en 5 
e- nor could it be kept ſo cloſe, were it either fit or ſafe 
18 it ſhould be kmwn. Without knocking at the Door, 
at tis great rudeneſs to enter another's Houſe , and 
ns therefore in former Times were Rappers fitted to 
d the Gates, that by the noiſe thereof, notice might 
n- be given to the Family; for the ſame purpoſe, are 
d Porters appointed now, leſt a Stranger coming in un- 


awares, the Miſtreſs or Daughter of the Family, might 
de ſurpriz d buſie, or undreſs'd, or a Servant be ſeen 
under Correction, or the Maids be over-heard in the 
heat of their Scolding ; but a Perſon of this prying, 
to buſie temper, who would diſdain the being invited 
p- to a" ſober, and N Houſe, will 8 even 
of forcibly intrude himſelf as a py, into the Indecen- 
eV 


he cies of private Families, and thoſe very Things, which 
re- Locks, Bolts and Doors were intended to ſecure from 
be, common View, he pries into, for no other end, but to 
he diſcover them to all the World. Avifto ſaid, that thoſe 
ce Winds were the moſt troubleſome, which blew up 


at one's Garments, and expos'd one's Nakedneſs; bur 
un theſe inquiſitive People deprive us of all the Shelter 
ers or Security of Walls and Doors, and like the wanton 
on Air, which pervades the Veil, and fteals through the 
cloſeſt guards of Virgin-modefty ; they inſinuate into 

nty thoſe divertiſements which are hidden in the retire- 
ments of the Night, and ſtrip Men even to their very 
the Skin. So that as tis merrily ſaid by the Comedian, 
So concerning Cleon, that his Body was in one Coun- 

and try, and his Soul in another; the Hands and Feet, 
ire, ==> and Thoughts of Inquiſitive Perſons, are ſtrag- 
y'd, Sling about in many places at once: Neither the Man- 
E- ns of the Great, nor the Cottages of the Poor, nor 

was the Privy Chambers of Princes, nor the Receſſes of 
hat the Nuptial Alcove, can eſcape the ſearch of their 
here- Curioſity ; they are familiar to the Affairs of Stran- 
wer ers, and will be prying into the darkeft Myſteries of 
erti- te, although it be to the manifeſt. peril of their 
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ing ruin d by it. For as to him that will be cu- 
rioully examining the Virtnes of Medicinal Herbs, 
the unwary taſte of a venemous Plant, conveys a de- 
Ieterious im on upon the Brain, before its noxious 
quality can be diſcern'd by the Palate ; So they that 
boldly pry into the ills of great Perſons, uſually meet 
with their own deſtruction, ſooner than they can diſ- 
cover the dangerous Secret they enquire after. And 
ſo it happens, that when the raſhly curious Eye, not 
contented to expatiate in the free and poundleſs Re- 
gion of reflected Light, will be gazing at the Im- 
perial Seat of Brightneſs ; it becomes a Sacrifice to 
the burning Rays, and ſtreight ſinks down in penal 

Darkneſs. _ P75 | 
It was therefore well ſaid by Philippides the Come- 
dian, who being ask d by King Lyſimachus, what he 
deſir d might be imparted to him, reply'd, Any thing 
but a ſecret. And indeed, thoſe things in the Courts 
of Princes, that are moſt pleaſant in themſelves, 
and moſt delightful - to be known; ſuch as Balls, 
Magnificent Entertainments, and all the Shews of 
Fomp and Greatneſs, are expos'd to common view, 
nor do they ever hide thoſe, Divertiſements and En- 
* ts, which are: the attendants of a proſperons 
ate; but in what caſes ſdever they ſeem reſerv'd, 
as when they are conceiving ſome 1 Diſplea- 
fare, or contriving the methods of a enge, or 
Ans under a Fit of Jealouſie, or ſuſpicious of the 
diſſoyal Practices of their Children, or dubious con- 
cerning the Treachery of a Favourite; come not 
near, nor intermeddle, for every thing is of a dread- 
ful aſpect, and of ver dangerous acceſs, that is thus 
conceal d. Fly. from 10 black a Cloud, whoſe Dark- 
neſs condenſes into a Tempeſt ; and it will be time 
enough, when its Fury breaks forth with Flaſh and 
Thunder, for thee to obſerve upon whoſe head the 
Miſchief falls. | 

But to avoid the danger of this Curioſity, divert 
thy Thoughts to more ſafe and delightful En- 

ries; ſurvey the Wonders of Nature in the — 

2d | vens, 


oo 


& 
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vens, Earth, the Sea, and Air; in which thou haſt 
à copious Choice of Materials for the more ſublime, 
as well as the more caſie and obvious Contempla- 
tions.” If thy more piercing Wit aſpires to the no- 
bleſt Enquiries, conſider the greater Luminary in its 
Diurnal Motion, in what part of Heaven its Morn- 
ing Beams are kindled, and where thoſe Chambers 
of the Night are plac'd, which entertain its decli- 
ning luſtre. View the Moon in-all her Changes, 
the juſt repreſentation of human Viciſſitudes; and 
learn the cauſes that deſtroy, and then reſtore her 
Brightneſs. r vis 97 


How from an inſantaſparł ſprung out of Night, 
She ſwells into a perfect Globe of Light ; 

And ſoon, her Beauties thus repaired, die 
Waſting into their firſt Obſcurity. 


_ "Theſe are indeed the great Secrets of Nature, 


whoſe depth may perhaps amaze and diſcourage thy 
Enquiries ; ſcarch therefore into r pray obvious, 
why the fruits of Plants are ſhap'd into ſuch va- 
riety of Figures ? Why ſome are cloath'd with the 
. of a Perennial Spring, and others, which 
ſometime were no leſs freſh and fair, like haſty 
Spend-thrifts, laviſh away the Bounty of Heaven in 
one Summer's Gaiety, and ſtand naked to the ſuc- 
ceeding Froſts. But ſuch harmleſs Speculations will 


perchance affect thee little, and it may be thou haſt 


that malignity in thy 'Temper, which like veno- 
mous Beaſts, that cannot live out of ſtink and pu- 
trefaction, muſt be ever preying upon the Follies 
and Miſeries of Mankind. Peruſe therefore the Hi- 


ſtories of the World, wherein thou ſhalt find ſach 


vaſt heaps of Wickedneſs and Miſchiefs, made up of 
the Down-falls and ſudden Deaths of great Men, 
the Rapes and Defilements of Women, the 'Trea- 
cherics of Servants, the Falſeneſs of Friends, the 


Arts of Poyſoning, the fatal Effects of Envy and Jea- 


louſie, the ruin of Families, dethroning of Princes, 
with 


' 
' 
j 
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I other ſuch direful Occurrences, as may 
not only delight and ſatisfie, but even cloy and nau- 
ſeate thy ill-natur'd Curioſity. | 
But neither (as it appears) are ſuch ted evils 
any 1 entertainment to People of this per- 
verſe Diſpoſition; they hearken moſt to modern Tra- 
gedies, and ſuch doleful Accidents as may be grateful, 
as well for the Novelty, as the horror of the Relation. 
All pleaſant and chearful converſe is irkſome to em; 
fo that if they happen into a Company that are talk- 
ing of Weddings, bes Solemnities of ſacred Rites, or 
Pompous Proceſſions; they make as though they heard 
not, or to divert and ſhorten the Diſcourſe, will pre- 
tend they knew as much before; yet if any one ſhould 
relate, how ſuch a Wench had a Child before the 
time, or that a Fellow was canght with another Man's 
Wife, or, that certain People were at Law with each 
other, or that there was an unhappy difference be- 
tween near Relations; he no longer firs unconcern'd, 
or minds other 'I hings, but 


With ears prick'd-up, he liftens, what and when, 
And how, he asks ; pray ſay, let's bear't again. 


And indeed, that Proverbial ſaying, [!! News goes quick 
and far, was occaſion'd chief y theſe buſie ill- 
natur'd Men, who very unwillingly hear, or talk 
of any thing elſe. For their Ears, like Cupping- 
glaſſes, that attract the moſt noxious humours in 
the Body, are ever ſucking in the moft ſpiteful 
and malicious Reports; and as in ſome Cities there 
are certain ominous Gates, through which, nothing 
8 bat Scavenger's Carts, or the Sledges of Ma- 

factors: So nothing goes in at their Ears, or out 
of their Mouths, but obſcene, tragical and horrid 


Relations. 


Howling and Noe, as in a Fail, or Hell, 
Always infeſt the Places where they dwell. 


'TLis 
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y This Noiſe is to them like the Syren Song, and the 
1 ſweeteſt Melody, the moft plea hearing in the 
World. + _— | 
Is Now this Curioſity being an affectation of know- 
r- ledge in Things conceal'd, muſt needs proceed from 
* a great degree of Hite and Envy ; for Men do not 


1] uſually hide, but ambitiouſſy proclaim whatever is 
_ for their Honour or Intereſt to be known ; and there- 
a; fore to pry into what is induſtriouſly cover'd, can be 


* for no other purpoſe, than that ſecret Delight curious 
ob Perfons enjoy in the diſcovery of other Men's ills, 
rd which is. Spight ; and the Relief they gather thence, 
_ to eaſe themſelves under their tormenting Re- 
1d ſentment's at another's Proſperity, which is Euty; 
* both which ſpring from that Savage and Brutal Diſpo- 


Hs fition, which we call nature. But how ungrate- 
ch ful it is to Mankind, to have their Evils inquir'd into 
* appears from hence; that ſome have choſen rather 
, to die, than diſcloſe a ſecret Diſeaſe to their Phyſician. 
Suppoſe then, that Needham or Lower, or the im- 
mortal Milis, when he was upon Earth, ſhould have 
gone about from Houſe to Houſe, inquiring whe- 
ther any there had a Fiftula in Ano, or Cancer in 
Utero to be cur d: Although ſuch a Curioſity as this, 
„ick might in them ſeem much more tolerable, from the 


111 Charity of their Deſign, and the benefit intended 
alk by their Art; TX who would not rebuke the ſawcy 
* officiouſneſs of that Quack, who ſhould, unſent for, 
8 thus impudently pry into thoſe privy Diſtempers, 
which the Modeſty, or perhaps, the guilt of the Pa- 

tient could blaſh, or abhor to diſcover, though it 
were for the ſake of a Cure. But thoſe that are of 
this curious and buſie Humour, cannot forbear 
ſearching into theſe and other IIls too, that are of 
a rr Faw Nature; and which makes the practice 
the more exceedingly odious and deteſtable, the in- 
tent is not to remedy, but expoſe them to the 
World, It is not ill taken, if the Searchers and 
Officers of the Cuſtoms do inſpe& Goods openly 
imported; but only, when with a Deſign of being 
vexatious 
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vexatious and troubleſome, | they rip up the unſuſ- ti 
pefted Packets of * Paſſengers; and yet even P 
this they are by Law anthorized to do, and it is k 


ſometimes to their Loſs, if they do not; but cu- n. 
rious and meddleſome People, will be ever inqui- uf 
ring, into other Mens Affairs, without Leave or Com- as 
miſſion, though it be to the great neglect and dam- th 


age of their own. X | 
It is farther obſervable concerning this ſort of fro 
Men, how averſe they are to living long in the w. 
N. as being not able to endure the quiet, Lt 
and calm of a retired Solitude. But if by chance ſh 
they take a ſhort ramble to their Country-Houſe, ſex 


the main of their Buſineſs there is more to enquire Fil 
into their Neighbour's concerns than their own; that the 
they may know how other Mens Fruit - trees are blaſt- mu 


ed, the number of Cattel they have loſt, and what a rat 
ſcanty Harveft they are like to have, and how well chi 
their Cyder keeps; with which impertinent Remarks Ga 
having fill'd their giddy Brains, the Worm wags, and upe 
away they muſt to the Town again. Now a truc- La 
bred Ruſtick,if he by chance meet with any news from to 
the City, he preſently turns his Head another way, mal 
and in his blunt Language, thus reflects upon the nea 
Impertiuence of it: | 


One can't at quiet eat; nor plough one's Lond : 
Zo much: us Countr;-voke they bear in Hond, 

With Tales; which idle Raſcals blow about, 

How Kings (and well, vhat then?) vall in and out. 


But the buſie Cir hates the Country, as a dull, 
unſaſhionableè thing, and void of miſchief; and there- 
fore keeps himſelf to the Town, that he may be a- 
mong the Crouds that throng the Courts, Exchange, 
and Wharfs, and pick up all the idle Stories that 
are dropt in the Caffee-houſe. Here he goes about 
pumping, V hat News dye hear? Were not you up- 
on the Exchange to day, Sir? The City's in a v 
tickliſh poſture, what dye think ont? In two or three bours 

g tim: 


out. 


dull, 
therc- 
be a- 
hange, 
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time we may be all tegether by the ears, If he's Sages, 
Poſt, he will 7 8 off his Horſe, and evn hug an 
Kiſs a *Fellow that has a Story to tell him ; and ſtay 
never ſo long, till he hears it out: But f any one, 
upon demand, ſhall anſwer, No News ! He replies, 
as in a Paſhon, What, (ſays he) have you been neither at 
the Exchange or Coffec-houſe to day? Have you not been 
towards the Court lately? Have you not heard any thirg 
from thoſe Gentlemen that newly came out of France! Is 
was (methinks) a good piece of Policy among the 
Lecrians, that if any Perſon coming from abroad, 
ſhould but once ask concerning News, he was pre- 
ſently confin'd for his Curioſity; for as Cooks and 
Fiſhmongers wiſh for plenty in the Commodities 
they trade with; fo are inquifitive People that deal 
much in News, ever longing for Innovations, Alte- 
rations, variety of Action, or any thing that is miſ- 
chtevous and unlucky; that they may find ſtore of 
Game for their reſtleſs ill Nature to hunt and prey 
upon. Charondas allo did well in prohibiting by a 
Law, that none {honld be brought upon the Stage. 
to be expos'd, unleſs it were for Adultery, or this | 
malignant Sort of Curioſity : And indeed there is a ; 
near Affinity between theſe two Vices, for Adultery 
is nothing elſe but the Curioſity of diſcovering ano- 
ther Man's ſecret Pleaſures, and the itch of knowing 
what is hidden; and Curioſity, is (as it were) a 
Rape and Violence e way upon other Peoples 
Privacies. | $44 

And now as the Accumulation of Notions in the 
Head uſually begets multiplicity of Words ; for which 
reaſon, Pythagoras thought fit to check the too carl 
loquacity of his Scholars, by impoſing on them five 
Years ſilence from their firſt Admiſſion: So the ſame _. 
Curioſity that is thus inquiſitive to know, is no leſs 
intemperate in talking too, and muſt needs be as ill- 
ſpoken, as tis ill-natur'd. And hence it is, that Cu- 
rioſity does not only become a Reftcaint to the Vices 
and Follies of others, but is a Diſappointment alſo 
to it ſelf; for all Mankind is exceeding ſhy of inqui- 
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fitive . Perſgns, no ſerious buſineſs is conſulted of, 

where they are; and if they chance to ſurprize Men f 

in the negotiation of any Affair, tis preſently laid 

akde as carefully, as he Houſe-wife locks up her b 

Fiſh from the Cat, nor (if it be poſſible to avoid t 
0 
1 
e 


it) is any thing of moment ſaid, or done in their 
Company; but whatever is freely permitted to any 
other People to ſee, hear, or talk of, is kept as a 


great Secret from Perſons of this buſie impertinent p 
Diſpoſition; and there is no Man but would com- 0 
mit his Letters, Papers and Writings to the care v: 
of a Servant, or a Stranger, rather than to an Ac- h. 
quaintance, or Relation of this buſie and blabbing in 
Humour. 10 
By the rent Command which B-/lerophon had over W 
his Curioſity, he reſiſted the Sollicitations of a luſtful th 
Woman; and (though it were to the hazard of his Ve 
Life) abſtain'd from opening the Letters, wherein th 
he was defign'd to be the Meſſenger of his own the 
Deſtruction. For Curioſity and Adultery (as was in- he 
| rimated before) are both Vices of Incontinence ; filt 
| only they are aggravated by a peculiar degree of of 
| Madneſs and folly, 4 my what is found in molt 
bother Vices of this Natu e. And can there any 
thing be more ſottiſh than for a Man to paſs by 
the Doors of ſo many common P-oftitutes that are 
ready to ſeize him in the Stiects ; and to beleaguer But 
a Nunnery, or attempt a Breach upon the Lodgings corr 
of ſome coy and recluſe Female that is far more pro 
| - coſtly, and perhaps far leſs comely too, than a Hackney, ſom 
Triobolar Strumpet. But ſuch is plainly the Phren- ſure 
ö ſhe of curious Perſons, who deſpiſing all thoſe things b 
| that are of eaſio acceſs, and unenvied enjoyment, of R 
| ſuch as are the Divertiſements of the Theatre, the load 
cohverſation of the us. ge; and the Diſcourſes ciſm 
of the Learned; muſt be breaking open other and 
Mens Letters, liſtening at their Neighbours Doors, leaſt 
pceping in at their Windows, or whiſpering with tal « 
their Servants ; a Practice which (as it deſerves) is V0 


commonly dangerous, but ever extremely baſe and unaf 
ignominious. Now is 


But without this Imprecation, the practice it ſelf be- 
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Now to diſſwade inquiſitive Perſons (as much as 


{ible ) from this ſneaking and moſt deſpicable 
inmour, it would contribute much, if they would 
but recollect and review all their paſt Obſerva- 
tions; for as Simonides uling at certain times to 
open two Cheſts, he kept by him, found that where- 
in he put Rewards, ever full; and the other appoint- 
ed for Thanks, always empty; ſo if inquiſitive Peo- 
ple did but now and then look into their Bag 
of News, they would certainly be aſham'd of that 
vain and fooliſh Curioſity, which with ſo much 


hazard and trouble to themſelves, had been gather- 


ing together ſuch a confus'd heap of worthleſs and 
loathſome Traſh. If a Man in reading over the 
Writings of the Antients, ſhould rake together all 
the Droſs he could meet with, and collect into one 
Volume all the unfiniſh'd Scraps of Verſe in Homer, 
the incongruous Expreſhons in the Tragedians, or 
thoſe Obſcenities of ſmutty Archilockus, for which 
he was ſcorn'd and pointed at: Would not ſuch a 
filthy Scavinger of Books well deſerve that curſe 
of the Tragedian ? | 


Pox on your Tifte ! Muſt yon like Lice aud Fleas, 
Be always fed with S abs and Naſtineſs. 


comes it's own Puniſhment, in the diſhoneſt and un- 
profitable drudgery of amaſſing together ſuch a noi- 
ſome heap of other Mens Vices and Follies; a Trea- 
ſure much reſembling the City Poneropolis, ſo called 
by King Phalip, after he had peopled it with a crew 
of Rogues and Vagabonds. For curious People do fo 
load their dirty Brains with. the Ribauldry and Sole- 
ciſms of other Mens Writings, as well as the Defects 
and Blemiſhes of their Lives; that there is not the 
leaſt room left in their Heads for one witty,  grace- 
fal or ingenious Thought. | | 


There are a ſort of People at Rome, who being 


unaffected with any thing thas is beautiful and pret- 
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ty, either in the Works of Art or Nature: deſpiſe 
the moſt curions Pieces in Painting or Sculpture, and 
the faireſt Boys and Girls that are there expoſed to 
Sale, as not worth their Money: Therefore they 
much frequent the Monſter-marbet, looking after Peo- 


= of diſto: ted Limbs and preter-natural Shapes, and 
for Beaſts of the Brecd of Africk, 


Where kinds of unlike Form oft blended be 
Into one kideous deformity. 


All which are Sights ſo loathſome, as they themſelves 
would abhor, were they compelled often to behold 
them. And if they, who curiouſly inquire into thoſe 
vicious Deformities, and unlucky Accidents that may 
be obſerved in the Lives of other Men, would onl 


bind themſelves to a frequent recollection of what 


they had ſcen and heard; there would be found very 
little Delight or Advantage in ſuch ungrateful and 
melancholy Reflections. | 
Now fince it is from the Uſe and Cuſtom of inter- 
meddling in the Affairs of other Men, that this per- 
verſe Practice grows up into ſuch a vitious Habit: 
Therefore the beſt Expedient for the Remedy there- 
of is, that beginning — it were) at a diſtance, and 
with ſuch things as do leſs excite the itch of our 
Curioſity; we gradually bring our ſelves to an utter 
deſuetude of enquiring into, or being concerned at 
any of thoſe Things that do not pertain unto us. 
Therefore let Men firſt make tryal of themſelves in 
ſmaller and leſs conſiderable Matters; as for the 
purpoſe, why ſhould it be thought ſuch a ſevere 
piece of Self-degial, for any Man as he paſſes by, to 
forbear reading the Inſcriptions that are upon a Mo- 
nument or Grave-ſtone, or the Letters that are drawn 
on Walls and Sign-poſts ? If it were but conſidered 
that there's nothing more, either for Delight or Be- 
nefit, to be learned thereby, but that certain People 
had a Deſire to preſerve the Memory of their Friend: 


© and Relations, by engraving their Names on Braſs 


or 
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or Marble; or that ſome impudent Quack, or 
rooking Tradeſman wants Money, and knows no 
other way to draw Men to their Shop or Lodg- 


ings, but by decoying Billets, and the invitation of 


a Show-board. The taking notice of which, and 


ſuch like things, although it may ſeem for the 


preſent harmleſs ; yet there is really a ſecret Mil- 


chief wrought 2335 while Men ſuffering their 
0 


Minds to rove ſo inconſiderately at every thing they 
ſee, are inur'd to a fooliſh Curioſity in buſyi 
themſelves about things impertinent. For as skilful 
Huntſmen do not permit their Beagles to fling. or 
change; but lead them forth in couples, that their 
Noſes may be kept ſharp for their proper Game, 


Be it the Stag lodg'd in the woody ſhade, 
Or Fox in borrow d Den by Badger made. 


So ought Perſons of an inquiſitive temper to reſtrain 
hs wanton | Excurſions of their Curiolity, and con- 
e it to Obſervations of Prudence and Sobriety, 
Thus the Lion and Eagle, which walk with their 
Claws ſheath'd, to keep them always pointed for 
their Prey; are an example of that Diſcretion, which 
curious Perſons ſhould imitate, by carefully preſer- 
ving thoſe noble Faculties of Wit and Underſtand- 
ing, which were made for uſeful and excellent En- 
quiries, from being dulled, and debauched with low 
and ſottiſh Speculations. WOE WE: 
The ſecond Remedy of this Curioſity is, that we 
accuſtom our ſelves in paſſing by, not to peep in 
at other Mens Doors or Windows ; for in this caſe, 
the Hand and Eye are much alike guilty ; and Xenc- 
crates ſaid, One as well go, as leok into another Man's 


Houſe; becauſe the Eye may reach what the Hand 


cannot; and wander where the Foot does not come. 
And beſides; that tis neither genteel nor civil thus 


to gaze about; a well-bred Perſon will commonly 


diſcover very little that is either meet or delight- 


ful to look on: But foul Diſhes perhaps lying about 
U 3 the 
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the Floor, or Wenches in lazy or immodeſt Poſtures, 
and nothing that is decent or in good Order, but as 
one ſaid upon this Occaſio n 


For ought here's <vorth your ſeeing, Friend, you may 
Eon turn your. prying Look another way. 


And yet laying aſide this Conſideration of uncomely 
Sights, this very ſtaring and glancing of the Eyes to 
and fro, implies ſuch a Levity of Mind, and ſo great 
a defect in good Manners, as muſt needs render 
the Practice in it ſelf very Clowniſh and Contem- 
ptible. When Diogenes obſerved Dioxippus a Victor 
in the Olympick Exerciſes, to wreath his Neck as he 
ſat in his Chariot, that he might take the better 
view of a fair Damſel that came to ſee the Sports, 
Look (ſays he) what a worthy Gameſter goes there, that 
even a Woman can turn bim which way ſhe lifts : But 
theſe buſie-brain'd People do fo twiſt and turn them- 
ſelves to every frivolons Show, as if they had ac- 


azing at all things round abont them. Now (me- 
thinks) tis by no means feemly , that the Senſe 
(which ought to behave it ſelf as a Hand-maid to 
the Soul, in doing its Errands faithfully, return- 
ing ſpeedily, and keeping at home with ſabmiſhve 

reſerved Modefty;) ſhould be ſuftered like a 
wanton and rnable Servant, to be gadding 
abroad from her Miftreſs, and ſtraying about at 
her pleafure. But this happens according to that 
e eben antes l aud hard nonrb'd Colks difalit 
. © Both laſh and ſpur, nor will abide the rein: 


For To the Senſes, not exerciſed and well managed, 
will at every turn break looſe into wild Excurfions, 
and hurry Reaſon along with them into the fame 
Extravagance. „F Wn: Wm 7 3 op ok 
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It is ſaid of Democritus, that he voluntarily put 
out his Eyes by the reflection of a burning Sluts; 
that (as by the darkning of Windows, ſometimes 
done for the ſame purpoſe; 3 he might not by rhe al- 
lurements of Senſe, be called off from attending to 
His purely intellectual Contemplations: Which Sto- 


ry, although it be falſe, yet this at leaft is rrile, 


that thoſe Men who are moſt addifted to profound 
Speculations, do leaſt of all others, converfe with 
Impreſſions of Senſe. And therefore to prevent 
that Interruption and Diſturbance, which either 
Noiſe or impertinent Viſits might be to their Phi- 
lolophical Enquiries, they placed their Studies at 
ſome diſtance from Cities, and choſe the Night 
{'thence called Luphoone) as the fitteſt Seaſon for 
Meditation. | 1 

Farther, to forbear mixing with a Croud of Fel- 
lows that are quarrelling in the Market-place; or 
to fit ſtill, while the = Rabble are rioting in the 
Streets, or at leaſt to get out of hearing of it; will 
not be very difficult to any Man, that conſiders 


how little there is to be gained by intermeddlin 


with buſie and unquiet People; and how great th 
certain Advantage is of bridling our Curioſity, and 
bringing it under Subjection to the Commands of 
Reafon And thus, when by this more eaſie Diſei- 

ine, a Man hath acquired ſome Power over him- 
elf; Exerciſes of greater difficulty are ro be attem- 
pted: As for Inſtance, to forbear the Theatre upon 
the tempting Fame of ſome new and much applaud- 
ed Play; to reſiſt the importunity of à Friend that 
invites thee to a Ball, an Entertainment at the 
Tavern, or a Confort of Muſick; and not to be 
tranſported, if thou chance at a diſtance to hear 
the Din at a Bull-baiting, or the Noiſe at the Bear- 
Garden. For as So rates adviſes well, that Men ſhould 
abſtain from taſting thoſe Meats and: Drinks, which 
by their exquiſite Pleaſantneſs, tempt the Palate to 
exceed the ſober Mcaſures of Thirſt and Hunger: 
So. are all thoſe obleRations of the Ear and Eye 2 
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be avoided, which are apt to intice Men into Im- 
pertinence or Extravagance. When Araſpes had com- 
mended the fair Panthea to Cyrus, as a Beauty worth 
his Admiration ; he replied, for that very Reaſon I 
will not ſee her, leſt it by thy perſwaſion I ſhould 
ſee her but once) ſhe her ſelf might perſwade me 
to ſee her often, and ſpend more time with 
her, than would be for the Advantage of my own 
Affairs. So Alexander upon like conſideration, would 
not truſt his Eyes in the preſence of the beanti- 
ful Qneen of Pera, but kept himſelf out of the 
reach of her Charms, and treated only with her 
Aged Mother, But we alas (that no Opportunity 
may be loſt of doing our ſelves all the Miſchief 
we can by our Curiofity ) cannot forbear pry- 
ing into Sedans and Coaches, nor gazing at the 
Windows, nor peeping under the Balconies, where 
Women are; nay, muſt be ſtaring about from the 
Houſe Top, to ſpy out all occaſions of our Ruin; 
and are all the while ſo ſottiſhly inconſiderate, as 
to . no danger from giving ſuch a bound- 
leſs Licenſe to our wandring Eyes. Now as in point 
of Juſtice and Honeſty, it conduces much to prevent 
dur defrauding and over-reachivg of other Men, if 
"we now, and then, and in ſmaller Matters, volun- 
tarily abate ſomewhat of our ſtri& dues ; and as 
"ris a means to keep Men Chaſte and Continent to 
all other Women, if they ſometimes forbear the 
lawful Enjoyment of their own Wives: So will theſe 
Exceſſes of Curioſity be cured by the ſame Re- 
ſtraints, if inſtead of inquiring into what concerns 
other Men, we can prevail with our ſelves ſo far, 
as not to hear or ſee all that is done in our own 
Houſes ; nor to liſten to every thing that may 
be told us concerning our ſelves, or our private At- 
fairs. Oedipus by his Curioſity fell into great Miſ- 
chief; for being of a Parentage to himſelf unknown, 
and now at Corinth, where he was a Stranger, he 
went abont asking Queſtions concerning himſelf, 
aud lighting on Laine, he flew him, and then by 
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the Marriage of the Queen, who was his own Mo- 
ther, he obtained the Government. Not contented 
with the Thoughts of being thus happy, he muſt 
needs once more (againſt all the Perſuaſionꝭ of his 
Wife) be enquiring concerning himſelf; when meet- 
ing with an old Man that was privy to the whole 
Contrivance, he preſſed him earneſtly to reveal the 
Secret, and beginning now to ſuſpect the worſt, the 
old Man cried ont, 0. | 


* 


* 


Alas ! So ſad a Tale to tell, I dread; 1 


But he burning with impatience of knowing all, 
replies, »\v:4 


And 1 to hear't, but yet it muſt be ſaid. 


Thus oddly mix'd with Pain and Pleaſure, is this 
reſtleſs Itch of Curioſity, that like a healing Wound, 
it will hazard the loſs of Blood, rather than want 
the ſeeming eaſe of being rubb'd and ſcratch d. But 


ſuch, as either by -good Nature or good Diſcipline 


are free from this Diſeaſe, and have experienced the 
unvaluable Felicity of a calm and undiſturbed _—_ 
rit, will rather rejoyce in being ignorant, than de- 
ſire to be informed of the Wickedneſs and the Miſe- 
ries that are in the World, and that can fit down 
well ſatistied in this Opinion. ; 


« ? 


What Vice and Miſchiefs Mankind overflow, 
"Tis Wiſdom. to forget, or not to know. 


Wherefore, as a farther help to check the impatience 


ef our Curioſity, it will contribute much to practiſe 


ſach Acts of Abſtinence as theſe: If a Letter be 
brought thee, lay it aſide for ſome time before thou 
read it, and not (as many do) eagerly fall upon the 
Seal with Tooth and Nail, as ſoon as ever it comes 
to thy hands, as if twere ſcarce poſſible to open it 
with ſufficient ſpeed ; when a Meſſenger returns, d) 


D 5 not 
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not haſtily riſe. pp; and run towards him, as if thau 
couldit not hear what he Had to fay, time enough; 
and if any one makes an offer to tell thee ſomething 
chat ig new, ſay, that thou hadſt rather it were 
1 good and uſeful. | | : wy of i 
When at a publick Diſſertation I ſometime made at 
Rome, Ruſticus (who afterwards periſhed by the meer 
Envy of Domitian) was one of my Auditors; a Meſſen- 
ger comes ſuddenly in with an Expreſs from, Ceſar ; 
upon which, when I offered to be ſilent, till he had 
peruſed the Paper, he deſired me to proceed, nor 
would ſo mach as look into it, till the Diſcourſe was 
ended, and the Audience diſmiſled ; - all that were 
preſent, much admiring the Gravity of the Man. In 
great Perſons,whoſe power enconrages them to greater 
Licentiouſneſs, this vitious Curioſity is hardly curable; 
for when it is arrived in them to the conſiſtence of 
an inveterate habit, they will never undergo thoſe 
Previous Reftraints upon their outward Actions, which 
ave neceſſary to deſtroy the evil Habit within them 
Far ſuch as are thus inur d, will be breaking up other 
Mens Letters, intruding upon the Privacics, of their 
Friends, making bold Enquiries into the unfathomable 
Myſteries of Religion, prophaning Sacred Places, and 
Holy Offices, by their coming where, and doing what 
they ought not, aud in à word, prying into the moſt 
ſceret Acts and Diſcourſes of Princes; all, or any of 
which odious Practices, it will be hard for any one 
aſter long Cuſtom to forbear, but eſpecially for great 
Perſons; And indeed Princes themſelves, who ate con- 
cerned to have as particular knowledge of all Things 
as they can, and to whom 'tis in ſome ſort neceſſary 
lor the ends of Government to maintain Spies and In- 
- telligencers about them; yet they are uſually hated 
for notbing more, than;their retaining this lewd ſort 
f People, in quality of Eves-droppers of State, and pub- 
lick Informers.- I he firſt that employ d this kind of 
DOthcers, was Darius in his younger Years, when he 
<conld not conſide in himſelf, nor durſt truſt any one 
elle ; and the Sicilian 'Tyrants afterwards planted them 
19 + 2 1 
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in. Z but upon a Revolution that happened 
* People firſt fell upon theſe-Informers, Nr 
deſtroyed them withour Mere 


c 9 Of near Affinity 
theſe, are Calummators, which from à particular occa- 
ſion imported in the World, were called Sycophants, 
Fig-Blabbers ; becauſe upon the prohibited Exportation 
of that Fruit, t became Informers agaiaft thoſe 
that broke this Order. Much the like ſort of People 
were thoſe at Athens, where à dearth of Grain hap- 
pening, and the Corn-ſcllers being commanded to 
ring out their Stores for publick Sale; thoſe that 
went about liſtning at the Mills, and prying into Gra- 
naries, that they might find matter of Information 


againſt Offenders, were thence called Aliterlans or if 


ou pleaſe, Mill-clacker;s, Now the Profeſſion of theſe 
lows, as vile and baſe as it may be accounted; yet 
the end thereof being only to diſcover deliberate Of- 
fences, and ſuch violations. of good Order,as were 
miſchievogs to Society, it is, for that reaſon, by far 
leſs odious than the 111-natyr'd practice of thole ins 
quiſitive and buſio Perſons, wha out of malicious wan- 
tonneſs, expoſe Men to open ſhame, for unavoidable 
ills, and involuntary Lapſes. Which conſideration; 
ſuper- added to the reſt that has been ſaid, is enough 
to render this fort of malignant Curioſity extreamly 
execrable, and to be highly abhorr'd, and moſt eare- 
fully avoided by every Man: who would deſirt ſor 
meer Reputition's ſake, not ro be rank'd among that 
profligate Crew of Villains, which are look'd open 
as the moſt deteſtable of all Mankind. „ IN 
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12711 Te ARGUMENT. ' 
s U E main deſign of the following Diſcourſe, 
1 is to confute this received Opinion of the Se- 
icks : That there is no Medium t wixt perſect Wiſ⸗ 
dom and adſolute Folly : But, that the change from 
one Extream to the other; is made all at once, and 
in a Moment; and not perfected by ſeveral gradual 
Advances. (a) Some of the Arguments our Author 
2 nſe of to in validate. the Aſſertion, ſeem groun- 
ed on the Pla tonick Hypotheſis, concerning the Na- 
zure and Original of tac Rational Soul. Though 1 
cannot ſay that Platarch is a Thorougb Platoniſt; for 
many of his Pieces ſhow him to be of the Number of 
thoſe the Antients called the Eclectic, who gathered 
ont of the Works of 4, Philoſophers, what they 
thought ft, addicting themſelves / to no on- Sect; yet, 
I hope; I hate done him right in this Epiſtolary Di- 
it on, in rendring and explaining many Term and 
Expreſſions, agreeably to the Principles of the Anden. 


My Friend Soſſius Seneci, 
IS it poſhble, do you think, () by all the Arguments 
in the World to make it out, That a Man may be 
ſenſiblꝝ aſſur d, chat he is a Proficient in Vertue, upon 
his Suppoſition, that his Proceedings do not in the 


—— 


{a} See Lipſns in his Manndufio ad Stoicam Phileſ. Lib. III. Diſſett. 
8. and $. Senecas Morals. Cicers s Tuſc. Queſt. Offices, &c. | 
(6) Thoſe that have <onfulced the MSS. Greek Copies of Plutarch, 
pn. they ace dehcient in the beginning ct this Diſcourſe- 
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leaſt alleviate aud abate, the Preſſures of Vice, which, is 


natural ro Him . bugs Tg remain an equal Con L 
h 


to all: his good [xcliations,, and with as, muc 


le 
2 — the Aſpiring Soul, AS 2 {ter + | 
. Heavy Lead pulls down the yielding Net ? 
In the Study of : Muſick or Grammar, 1 am ſure, ſueh 


'y 


a, Concluſion would be very abſurd , for the Scho- 


lar could neyer be certain, that he had made any 
Improvement in thoſe Sciences, if, all the while he 
is a learning, he did not exhauſt by little and 
little his former Ignorance about them; but remai 
during the whole Pragreſi of his Application, — 
the ſame equal Degree of Unskilſulneſs, as at firſt ſet- 
ting out. Wt r . | 
The like may be ſaid of thoſe that are under the 
hands. of a Ph = According to this Aſertion, if 
the Patient take Phyſick, which does not perfectly re- 
cruit his Strength, nor immediately give ham all the 
eaſe he would defire ; although it does moderately abate 
aud renut the ſeverity of the Diſtemper ; it is abſolutely 
impoſſible, that he ſhould diſcern any Alteration in 
himſelf, before the contrary Habit were perſe#ly, alto- 
gether, and in the higheſt degree induc'd, and his Body 
throughly ſound and well. As in theſe Inſtances, you 
cannot ſay the Perſons have advanc'd any thang, ſo long 
as they perceive no ſenſible Change in themſelves, by 
the Abatement of the contrary weight; and do not find, 
that their Minds are elevated, as it were, in the. oppoſste 
Scale; juſt ſo, in truth, tis with thoſe that profeſs Phi- 
loſophy; they cannot be aſſured of any Progreſs or Im- 
provement, if the Soul do not Grads z/ly advance and 

rge off the reſt of its former Imperfections; but ſtill 
15 under the like) equal, Preſſure and Grievance of pure, 


abſoluts; ummix d, Evil; till it have atrain'd the State of 
Perſect᷑, $upream:Good ; for the truth ont is, a wiſe Man, 
cannot in a moment of Time change from the loweſt de- 
gree of Vice imaginable, to the moſt Heroick Perfection 
of Vertue, if he only make a brisk Attempt to throw off 
Vice all at once; and do not conſtantly and def er | 

Kyi do | ' endea- 


d, : 
cr 
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entexyour by little and little to lighten the Burthen, 
And d | the evil Habit of it. tit oz! 17411 
ou know every well how much trouble the Stoicks 
create to themſelves by maintaining this Aﬀertion, 
and what ſtrange Concluſions they deduce, from it, as 
for inſtance, 1 bat a wiſe, wertxons Man ſhould never 
2 haw he became ſuch; but either be quite ignorant, or 
" af leaft doubt that ever by little and little, now adding fome- 
thing, now Jubſtr ating and removing others, be advanced 
to the argregate Perfecklon of Vertze ; (as if, the total fo 
enfibly made up, were either in it ſelf diſorder 

And confuſed, or N unknown to him. 
Beſides, if (as they affirm) the change Bad to 
Good, be either fo quick and ſuddain, as that he that 
was extreamly vicious in the Morning, may become 
eminently vertuous at Night ; or, the whole of it fo 
-cafual, as that any one going to Bed wicked, might 
Chance to riſe 4 vertuons Man next Morning, and 
having all the former Day's Errors and Imperfettions 
abſolarely removed out of his Mind, might ſay to 
them, as tis in the Poet, 4 | #1 


Vain Dreams! ſarewall, like Speffves baſt away, 
At the New Light of Vertue's glorious Day; 


Do Yon think, that any one inthe World could be ig- 
norant of fo extraordinary a Converſion ;- and perfott- 
ly ſhut his Eyes the Beams of Vertue and Wiſ- 
dom, ſo fully manifeſtly r upon his 
Sont ? In my Opinion, if any Perſon ſhould have Ce- 
new's fooliſh Wiſh; and be changed (as tis reported he 
yas) from one Sex to the other; tis more probable, 
at ſuch a-one ſhould be altogether ignorant of the 
Metamorphoſis," than that any ſhould, from a lazy, un- 
thinking, debauch'd Fellow, commence 'a wiſe, pru- 
dent and valiant” Heroe ; . e, from a ſottiſi Beſtialiry, 
advance to the Perfe&ion of Divine Life, and yet 
know nothing at all of the Change. & 
Tis very good Advice, Aeaſure the Stone by your Rule, 
aud not your Rule by the Stones But the Siek 2 * 
og obſerv 
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obſerv'd it;for they, nor applying Principles to Phiwgs; 
but forcing Tien, WRki 5 ary ret tha of A- 
reement in Nature, to agree to their Principles, have 

d Philoſophy with a Number of Difficulties « One 
of the hardeſt to be ſol vid is this, That all Aden cuba 
ſorver (vet him aubo is abſolutely perfect) are equally vis 
cron t Hence is that ZAEnigma, call'd Progreſs or Prof 
eienq Which though it has puzzled the Learned to 
ſolve, is, in my Opinion, very fooliſn; for, it repre- 
ſents thoſe that have 'advanc'd a little, and are partly 
free from inordinate Paſſions and Di ſtempers of Mind, 
to;be as unhappy as thoſe that are guilty of the moſt 
heinous Enormities. And indeed Jo flertion is ſo 
abſurd, that their Conclaſions neceſſarily deduced from 
it, are enough to confute it, as {which is commonly 
maintained in their Schools) That Injuftice in Art- 
Rides, is equal to Iujuſtice in Phalaris : That Cowardize 
in Braſides, was as great as Cowardize in Delon; and 
indeed, That fault in Plato was as hainous as in Me- 
litus. And in all Affairs of Life, they ſcem to reje& 
and avoid the former of theſe, as too harſh and fe- 
vere, and to be ſoftened into Compliance; but credit 
and -quote the latter in all their Writings, as Perſons 
of extraordinary Worth and Eſteem. is is what 
the Stoicks alert. 1 | 

But We, who can better agree with Plato, in this 
Point, finding by Obhſervation, that in all kinds of 
Evils, eſpecially that of a weak and unmanaged Dif- 
Poſition of Mind, there are ſeveral Degrees of more 
and / (for herein one Advance differs from another, 
that the miſerable Meigbt, which the Soul lies under, 
begins more ſenſibly to abate, when Reaſon, by little 
aud little, illuminates and purges the Soul) may be bold 
to-affirm, that the Change from Bad to Good. is very 
eaſily and manifeſtly diſcernable ; not, as if one were 
drawn out of a Pit on a ſudden, and could give no Ac- 
count of the Degrees of the Aſcent ; but fo plain, that 
the ſeveral Steps and Advances may be computed. :: 
The Fir Argument that comes in my Mind, is 
this, by wa Sirile, pray examine it. You know 
the Art of Navigation; when the Seamen —_ 
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Scent e . Wane. ; and 
that in ali probabili 
be able with a 
a Place : Juſt ſe it is in the Study 
phy; one may, if he mind it, give a 


t of their 
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of Philoſs- 
probable Con- 


| e of a-Scholar's Proceedings. . He that is always 


This 
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Y 4: Add 
Tour Total will to a. vaſt Sum amount, 


of the Poet, 
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many leſſer Numbers in Account, | 


Ae 0-204. {22544670 1 m It £54 
holds true, not only as to the encreaſe of Money, | 
alſo may ſerve as a Rule:to the knowledge of the ad- 


vance of every thi 
Vertue. Reaſon, beſides its ordin 
the: conft 
ceſſary 


„bor 
elſe, eſpecially of Proficiency in 
Influence, requires 


-of Application and Adireſs, which is ne- 
uſual in all other Affairs. Whereas on the 


contrary, the irregular Proceedings, and inconſiſtent 


filly Aſſertions of ſome Philoſophers, do not only lay 


Rubs in the way, and break the meaſures of a vertuous 


Improvement, but ſeem to give great advant 
Vice, during their lingring and idling 
Journey, to tempt them into By-aths, or ove 
them to return hence they ſet out. 


— 
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e to 


upon their 


r-perſwade 


— Aſtronomers tell us that Planets, after they have fi- 


_ 


- niſhed their Progreſſive Motion, for ſome fmall time, 
acquieſce and become Stationary, as they term it. Now, 
in the ſtudy of Philoſophy it is not ſo; there is no 
point of Reſt or Acquieſcence during the whole Pro- 
eedare ; for the nature of Progreſs is, to be always 
advancing; more or leſs. The Scales, in which our 
Actions are, as it were; weighed, cannot at all ftand 
in Equilibrio, but our Soul is continually either raiſed 
by 1 of good, or caſt with the Counterpoiſe 
ien nan £9 ay nous Tiga HE 
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"Therefore, as the Oracle told the Cirrheans, that 

they ought to fight continually, Day and Night : So 
you, and every wiſe Man, ought to be perpetually up- 
on your Guard: And, if you can be aſſured that you 
maintain a conſtant Combat with Vice, that you are 
always at Enmity with, and never ſo much as come to 
Terms, or receive an mere ee, Applications, or Avocations, 
as ſo many Herald; — the Enemies Camp, in order 
to a Treaty with it: Then you may, with a great deal 
of Confidence and Alacrity, go on with the Manage- 
ment of your Warlike Expedition, and very reaſon- 
ably at laſt expect a Conqueſt, and enjoy a Crown of 
Righteouſneſs for your Reward. 11 
Another very good Argument to prove, that Jour 
by Labour 421 Exerciſe, have quite ſhaken off all 
ſtupidity and ſluggiſhneſs of Temper; and that you 
are arriv'd at a Perſection of Vertue, is, if for the fu - 
ture, your Reſolutions be more firm, and your Appli- 
4 cation more intenſe than they were when you firſt ſet 
f out. This appears true, 4 you but obſerve its con- 
bom trary ; for tis a very bad ſign, if after a. ſmall time 
| ſpent in Tryal, you find many and repeated [ntermif- 
* Hens, ox your Affections yielding or cool in the Pur- 
ſuit. This may be illuſtrated by what is obſervable 
| in the growth of a Cane. At firſt it appears above 
4 Ground with a full and pleaſing Sprout, which by lit- 
tle and little, Taper-wiſe, by a continued and equal 
diſtribution of Matter, riſes to a very great height: 
Je Towards, the Root you may obſerve, that there are 
, formed certain Steps and Joynts, which are at a con- 
yy fiderable diſtance from one another, becauſe (there) 
the Juice is plentiful, and ſtrong : But toward the 
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ne, Top, the nutrimentive Particles vibrate and palpitate, 
4010 as if they were quite ſpent with the length of their 
"5a Journey ; and thereupon, you ſee, they form them- 


lves many ſmall, weak and tender Joynts, as ſo ma- 
ys | ny Supports and breathing Places. So it happens with 
— thoſe that ſtudy Philoſophy ; at firſt ſetting out, they 
C 4 take long Steps, and — great Advances; but i 
15 after ſome 4#tempts, they perceive not in themſelves 
. any Alteration for che better, but meet with frequens 


% 
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Checks and Avocations, the further they go, ordinarily 

they faint, make any Excuſes to be off from their En- 

gement, deſpond of ever going through with it, 
— proceed no farther. But on the con- 

trary, he tha i 


t is winged with 'Defire, flies at the pro- 
ſed Advantage, and by à ſtout and vigorous Pur- 
ſuit, cuts off all Pretencei of Delay from crouding in 
upon him, or hindring his Journey. | 
In Love, tis a ſign the Paſhon is predominant, if 
the Lover' be not 'only pleas'd in the Enjoyment of 
the beloved Object, for that's ordinary; but alſo trou- 
bled and grieved at the Abſence of it: After a man- 
ner not unlike this, many Voungſters (as I've obſerv d) 
ſtand affected at the Study of Philoſophy: At firſt, 
they buckle to their Work with the greateſt Concern 
d Emulation ĩmaginable; bur as ſoon as ever they 
are diverted, either b Buſineſs, or any little Pretences, 
the heat of their Aﬀe@ion immediately flies off, and 
they fit down ignorant, and very well content : But 
Be that perceives the pleaſe ung Sung of Lob, © 2 
ohe poignant Foy bis trembling Heart doth move ? 
Will not only ſhew that he is a Proficient by his ver- 
tuous Demeanory and Agreeableneſi in all Compan and 
Diſcourſe,” but if he be called from his Buſineſs, you 
may 2 him all on fire, in pain, and uneaſie in 
whatſoever he does, whether alone or in Company, 
and fo concern'd, that he is unmindful of his beſt 
Friends, till he is reſtor d to the Dy: of his Belov d 
Philoſophy. All of us ought to imſtate ſuch à Noble 
Example in all our Studies. We muſt not [only] be at- 
ſocted with good Diſcourſe en paſſant, as we are with 
tick fragrant, Perfumes (which we never mind, but 
While we are a ſmelling to them;) but if by Chance, 
Marriage, an Eſtate, Love, or the Campagne, take us 
from our Buſineſs; we muſt ſtill hunger and thirſt af · 
ter Vertue; and by how much the more our Proficiency 
is advaiie'd; by fo much the more ought our Deſpre to 
know what we have not attained, diſquiet and excite 
us to the further Prrſuit and Knowledge of it. 
The grave Account which Heſtod gives of Proficiency, 
z in my Judgment, either the very fame, or comes 
VR.) 


very 
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very near to this which I have now fet down. Profi- 


ciency is (ſays he) when all Difficulties are remov'd, all 
Unevenneſs ſmooth'd and clear d, and the Way made eaſis 
and paſſable ; {{moorh'd by frequent Eressiſef clear d by 
Beams of Divine Light, that guild the way to True Phi- 
loſophy,] nothing at all of the Clouds of Doubt, Error, 
or Iuconſtanty in good Reſolutions remaining, which 
are as nſually incident to Learners in theic firſt 4t- 
tempts upon Philoſophy, as Diſtraction and Solicitudes 


are to thoſe, who Sailing from a known Land, are be- 


calm'd in the middle of their Voyage, and cannot diſ- 
cover the Place whence they ſet out, or whither they 
are bound. Thus I have known impatient Sophiſters 
skip over common and ordinary Notions, before they 
have learn'd or attain'd better; and loſe themſelves 
in the middle of their Journey in ſo troubleſome a 
Maze, that they wonld williine to return (if they 
could) to their primitive State of Quiet, Unative Igno- 
ranco. Sextins, a Nobleman of Rome, may ſerve. for 
an Inſtance of this. He quitted all Offices and Places 
of Honour, that he might more freely and undiſturb- 
uy apply Himſelf to the Study of , Ax 
firſt he met with many Difficulties, and finding 
himſelf utiable to encounter or conquer them, out 
very Deſpair and Deſpondency, he had Thoughts of 


throwing himſelf out of a little Boat into the River 


Hber. Parallel to this, is a merry Story told of Dio- 
genes of Sinope ; when he firſt put on his Gown, it 
oy $28" to be at a time, when the Athenians celebra- 

a Feſtival with extraordinary Banquets, Night- 
drinking, Sports and Pageantry uſual at great Solem- 
mts Pha Philoſopher, as he lay in the Holydays 
in the corner of the Street, muffled up in his Cloaths, 
to try if he could take a Nap, had ſome 1 
Thoughts in his Head, which check'd the Reſolution 
he had taken as to a Philoſophical Life, and troubled 
him extreamly. He reaſon'd with himſelf, That there 
was no ndceflity for his entring into ſo troubleſome 
and ſingular a Way of Living, That he thereby de- 
priv d himſelf of all the Sweets and Pleaſures of Life, 
and the like; while he was thinking thus with 1 2 
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ſelf, he eſpy d (as the Story goes) a Mouſe venturing 
toward him, and now and then nibbling at a mouldy 
Cruſt, that he had in his Ponch. This Sight, which 
is much, turn d his Thoughts, and made him vex'd 
and troubled at himſelf as. much on the other fide, 
What Lays he) is the ter with thee, Diogenes 


Thou ſeeſt this tiny Mouſe lives well, and is ory glad _—_ 
of thy Scraps ; but thou, who muſt needs be a Perſon Gol 
of Quality, forſooth, art extreamly Sorry and out off - Is] 
Humour, becauſe thou doſt not feaſt upon Down- Beds; N 


andcan' not have the gentile Privilege at this merry 
'Time, to be drunk as well as others, | 


_ Another Rational Argument of gradual Proficiency 


1s, when Avocations are not frequent upon us; and _ 
when ther happen very ſhort, when the ſubſtantial | vas 
Rules a Precepts of Wiſdom, as if they had been ho 
violently driven out, preſently return upon our Minds, preſe 
and diſpoſſeſs all empty Trouble, and diſconſolate ;, er 
Thong his. 3 i | ti 


Aud becauſe Scholars do not only fancy to them - his 8 
Lelves Difficulties big enough to divert their weak Re- 
ſolutions, but alſo often meet with ſerious Perſwaſions 
from their Friends to leave their Studies; and ſome- prea 
times ſuch ſmart Jefts and Drolls are put upon them, 
-as have often diſcouraged, frequently quite converted Phil 
the endeavours of ſome; it may ſeem to you a very r 
good Argument of a Proficient, if you find your ſelf ,,y 
indifferent and unconcern'd in that Point. As for Ex- | 
ample, not to be cut to the Heart and repine, when 77 
you are told that ſuch and ſuch Perſons by Name, of 
your Equals once, live ſplendidly at Court, have mar. ag⸗ 
ried great Fortunes, or have appeared publickly at pel 
the Head of à great many Freebolders, that are ready to uſe 
Vote for them for ſome great Office or Repreſentatives the 
Place. He that is neither diſcompos'd, nor very much 
leas'd at ſuch News as this, is manifeſtly in the 
Right, and has Philoſophy by the ſurer e. For «4 
it is impoſſible we ſhould leave. admiring Things, 
which 3 Men pens if the Habit of Vertue whe the 
not deeply rooted in us. To avid paſſionately v f 
every one cries down, may be in ſome Perſons * N 
M - bh c 
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fe& of Anger and pes but utterly to deſpiſe what 
is admired abroad, is a certain Sign of True and Solid 
Wiſdom and Reſolution. With what Satisfa&#ion and 
Complazency many Perſons advanc'd to ſuch a height of 
Vertue, compare themſelves with others, and break 
out in theſe Verſes of Solon? | © 

We «will not change Vertue's Immortal Crown 

For a whole Mine of Gold. 

Gold is uncertain : But what que poſſeſs 

Is fill our own, and never can be leſs. 0 2 58 
None can deny, but that it was very great in Dio- 
genes, to compare his Shifting from the City of Corinth 
to Athens, and from T hebes to Corinth, to the King of 
Perſia's taking his Progreſs in the Spring to Suſis, in 
Winter to Babylon, and to Media in Summer. Nor 
was it an Argument of a much leſs Spirit in Ageſilaus, 
who hearing this ſame King of Perſia, ſtyled the Great; 
preſently asked, In what is he greater than I, if he be not 


juſter than I am? Ariſtotle himſelf had exactly ſuch No- 


tions in the like Caſe; for writing to Antipatey about 
his Schelar Alexander, he ſays of him, That he ought not 
to value himſelf in this reſpect, that he was advangd above 
others ; for whoever bad a true Nol ion of God, cas really as 
great a He, And Zeno too deſerves to be mentioned, 
who hearing '[heophraſtus commended above any of the 
Philoſophers for his number of Scholars, put it off thus, 
His Quire is indeed larger than mine, but mine has the ſweet- 
er Voices, © | 

From all theſe Inftances you may collect this great 
Truth, That whenever you do, by ſetting the Comforts 
of Vertue, and the fficulties and Errors of Study one 
againſt the other, perceive that you have utterly ex- 
pell'd all Emulation, Fealouſte, and every thing elſe that 
uſes to diſturb or f young Men, you may 
then aſſuredly conclude wit War fal, that you have 
made very laudable Progreſs. * 
Another Argument of Proficiency in Vertue, is, the 
Alteration of your very Style of Writing, and of your 
way of managing any Argument or Diſconrſe. Moſt of 
thoſe that now-a-days deſign for Scholars (in ordina- 
ry ſpeaking) do proſecute almoſt none but popular 
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Studies; to farniſh out Diſcourſe, and make themſelves, 
as the Phraſe is, plas ble. Men ; ſome few. of them there 
are, who like filly ks are taken with the glaring 
Light of Natural Philoſophy, and meaſuring themſelves 
by their own Levity and Conceit, think they are able 
8 to attain the height of that Science. Others 
ike young Whelps (tis Plato's Simile) love to ſnap and 
bite at one another, only to gratifie a contentious, 
ſceptical and ſophiſtical Humour, they, by bad Tuition, 
Ks; 5 ill manag'd Studies at firſt Fr. Some again, as 
ſoon as ever they are initiated in the Principles of 
Logick, preſently commence Sopbiſterſ. Others ſpend their 
whole time in collecting Sentences and Hiſtorical Narra- 
tions. Theſe (as Anacharſis ſaid of the Grecians, That 
be ſacu no occaſion they had for Money, but only to count and 
tell it over) have nothing at all to do, but go about 
ſinging and repeating what they have collected into 
Common-Place-Books ; without any other Benefit or Sa- 
tisfaction from their Labours. Lo theſe you may ap- 
ply that of Autiphanes, which one ingeniouſly turn d to 
Plato's Scholars. This Antiphanes ſaid merrily, That 
ina certain City the Cold was ſo intenſe, that Words 
were congealed as /oon as ſpoken, but that after ſome time 
they thaw'd and became audible, ſo that the Words 
ſpoke in Winter, were articulated next Summer: Even fo, 
the many excellent Precepts of Plato, which he inftill'd 
into the tender Ears of his Scholars, were ſcarce per- 
ceived and diſtinguiſhed by many of them, till they 
grew Men, and attain'd the warm vigorous Summer of 
their Age. | | 
Such a cool Diſpoſition to Vertue and Philoſophy, as 
that Philoſopher ſaid was in Plato's Scholars when 
Reinen laſts in the moſt of us (as was hinted be- 
ore) till our, an rent grow to a ſolid Firmneſs and 
Maturity; and we begin to value thoſe Precepta, that 
are able to beget a Compoſure and Greatneſs. of Mind ; 
and diligently to trace and follow thoſe Diſcourſes and 
Precepts, whoſe Print (as it is in Æſen's Fables) rather 
looks incvard than outward,.to.our ſelves, rather than o- 
thers. Syed ſaid of hamfelf, that in Writing his 
Tragedies, he firſt of all abated and prick d the r 


0 
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of Æſclylus's Invention, then corrected the Rankneſa, 
Luxuriancy and over Artifice of his Compoſition ; and 
laſt of all, changed his very Stile and Elocution; the 
Thing which is moſt conſiderably perſwaſive, and 
which moſt of all conduces to good. Manners. Even ſo, 


young Students, when they paſs from the Fullneſs and 


Luxuriancy of (private) Panegyrick and Declamation, to 
that more ſolid part of Philoſophy that regulates Man- 
ners, and ſmooths all rugged and diſorderly Paſſions ; 
they then begin really to attain true and ſolid Profi- 
iency. Hereupon let me adviſe you this, whenever you 
_ the Writings, or hear the Orations of the Philoſo- 


phers, attend always Things more than Words, and be 


not taken with what is Sublime, Curious, and of a de- 
licate Thread and Contexture, more than that which 
is Strong, Nervous and Beneficial. So alſo in peruſing 
Poems or Hiſtories, be ſure that nothing eſcape you 
that is appoſitely ſaid, in relation to the e, of 
Manners, or the calming turbulent, immoderate Paſ- 
ſions ; but always give it a Note, and make it ſurely 

our own. Simonides ſaid, that a Student in Philoſophy 
hould be like a Bee : I hat laborious Creature, when 
it is amongſt Flowers, makes it its Buſineſs induſtriouſ- 
ly to extract Honey of the Flavour indifferently out of 
them all: And ſometimes is obſerv'd to ſuck the Juice 
of thoſe Plants, that very many Men either do not ve- 
ry much love, or have a perfect Averſion for: So while 
ſome others employ their time in Reading the Poets 
only for Diverſion, or for the Wit and Fancy which u- 
ſually adorn their Works; You (my dear Friend) like 
a Bee amongſt a Swarm of Drones, obſerve and collect 


what is ſweet, palatable and worthy your Pains, and 


ſeem already, by your conſtant Cuſtom and Applicati- 


on, to have attained a perfect Knowledge of what is 


eminently Good and Proper. 

As to thoſe that peruſe the Works of Plato and N- 
rophon only for the Stile's ſake, and do cull out what is 
Elegant and 4tival, as the Cream and Flower of thoſe 


Authors: Pray what do they do, but as it were ad- 


mire the Fragrancy and Flavour, of Medicinal Dru 


yet at the ſame time, neither underſtand nor enquire - 
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after their Healing and Purgative Qualities ?, Where- 
* #5; #hoſe-that have advanced to a higher d of Per- 
fe&ion, can extract Benefit, not only from Philoſophical 
' Diſcourſes, but alſo from every Thing they ſee or do : 
- Add: thence draw ſomething that may be proper and 
fit for their purpoſe. I will give you ſome Examples 
_ cf #ſchylus, and other very eminent Men, which may 
be very pat to this purpole. A/cbylus chanced to be a 
SpeRator at the [fthmian Games, where ſome were en- 
gaged at Sword-play, ſeeing one of the Combatants 
wounded, and obſerving that the Theatre immediate- 
ly made a great ſhouting and - hollowing upon't, he 
jogg d one Ion, an Inhabitant of the Ifland Chios, who 
ſat next to him, and whiſpered him thus, Do you /ce 
hat Exerciſe can lo? He that is wounded holds bis Peace 
and the Spectators cry out. 
One Braſides, a Lacedemonian Captain, by chance 
caught a Mouſe among ſome d:y Figgs, and being bit 
by her, let her go, with this Exclamation : By Hercu- 
les! There is no Creature ſo little or ſo weak, which cannot 
preſerve its Life, if. it daves but defend it. 9 5 
Diogenes may ſerve for a thouſand Inſtances, when 
he ſaw a Boy drink out of the Palm of his Hand, he 
threw away his Diſh, which he uſed to carry always 
with him in his Wallet. Thus Sedulity and Application 
have a ſingular Vertue to make us knowing and able 
to extract Motives to Vertue from every Thing that 
we meet with in the World. M1 
Nor is it a difficult matter to attain ſuch a Temper 
of Mind, if the Candidates for Vertue intermix Di/- 
counſe and Reading with their Actions; not only being 
upon their Guard, when danger threatens and aſlaults 
them (as Thucydiges ſaid to ſome) but alſo by practiſing 
when alone, and by ingaging Pleaſures, diſputing hard 
Queſtions, examining Precedents , pleading Cauſes, 
and ſo (to try themſelves /thronghly) undertaking ſome 
. or Publick Office, giving thereby Demon- 
flration of their Abilities. Such Exerciſe ſtrengthens 


and confirms our good Reſolutians; whereas, Thoſe that 
aje not bred to it, but like Novices, ſpy out, and catch 
at any thing, that is curious in Books, and * 
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cally run away with it either to the Exchange, the 
College, or ſome Royal Club or Tavern, deſerve no 
more the Name of P-:loſophers than thoſe 


© C uacks, that 
only truck oft vile Drugs aud Potions, merit the Cha- 


racter and value of Pyyſictans. Thoſe Sophiſters ſeem to 
me not unlike the Bird mentioned in Homer, and to 
have ſomething of its Quality: Whatſover they catch 
abroad they preſently bring home with them, and cram 
ir into their unfledg'd Chicks, their illiterate Scholars, 


ftaroing their empty Crops the while, For, as the Poet has 


it, they neither digeſt nor conveit what they take into 
true Nouriſhment. 

It is then indiſpenſably our Duty fo to manage our 
Diſcourſe, that it may be beneficial both to our ſelves 
and others, we not incurring the Cenſure of bein 
thought vain-glorious, or arrogant by any ; to be 4 
ways rcadier to hear than to teach; and eſpecially, ſo 
to abate and moderate all vehemency and paſſionate 
Quarrelling about trivial Qyſtions, as that we may be 
able to attend and manage Diſputarions with the ſame 
Indifferency, as you may have ſeen ſome exercife Hurle- 
bats and Cudgelling; Vat is, to be able to leave the 
Stage with more ſatisfaction for having had a true 
Hit, or coming olf Conqueror ; than either in having 
learnt our Selves, or taught our Antagoniſt any man- 
ner of Skill by the Engagement. 

An Evenneſs and ,] of 'Femper in all ſuch Af— 
fairs as never to ſuffer our ſelves to enter the Liſts with 
Vehemency and Paſſion, nor to be hot and concern'd 
in urging an Argument ; nor to Scold and give bad 
Words, when non-pluts'd ; nor to be very much de- 
jected, if we chance to be quite baffled, is (I think) a 
true Sign of a great Preficient in Vertue. Ar. ſtippus 
was a great Rey of this; for when in a ſet Diſpu- 
tation he was baftiled by the Sophiſiry and Forehead of 
an impudent, wild and ignorant Diſputant; and ob- 
ſerv'd him to be fluſh'd and high with the Conqueſt; 
Well ! ſays the Philoſopher, I am certain, I ſhall ſleep 
quieter to Night than my Antagoni ſt. 

Net only upon the Cloſe and Event of our Philoſo- 
phical Conteſts, but cyca in the Midſt of Diſputation, 
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we may (privately ) take an Eſtimate of this good 
Quality in Us, which is a Sign of a true Proficient ; for 
Example, if upon a greater appearance of Auditors 
than was expected, we be not afraid, nor in confu- 
fion ; if, at the thinneſs of the Congregation, when 
there are but a few to hear ns, we be not dejected 
and troubled ; and laftly, if when we are to ſpeak 
before a numerous or honourable Aſſembly, we do 
not, for want of an appoſite Place, ſuch as is fit to en- 
tertain them, miſs the pleaſing Opportunity, and ſo 
ſpoil all for ever. 

Tis reported that two, as Famous Orators, as ever 
were, Demoſthenes and Al:ibiades were ſomewhat weak 
and faulty in this Point. The timorouſneſs of the 
former is known to evcry School-boy ; and as for Alci- 
tiades, tho" he was (as muſt be confeſſed) as ſagacious 
and happy in his Thoughts as any Man whatever; yet, 
for want of a little aſſurance in ſpeaking a Thing, 
he very often miſcrably loſt himſelf in his Pleadings : 
for he would faulter and make Pauſes in the very 
middle of his Orations, purcly for want of a ſingle 
Word, or ſome neat Expreſſion that he had in his Pa- 
pers, but could not preſently remember. To give 
vou another Inſtance of the Prince of Pois, Hemer; 
He was ſo blinded with an over-confidence of his Abi- 
ities in Poetry, that he has flipt a falſe quantity, and 
left it on Record, in the very firſt Verſe of his Iliads. 

Seeing then the Icarned'ſt Men and greateſt Artiſts, 
have, and may, fail for want of Carton or Confidence, 
it ought more nearly to concern thoſe that earneſtly 
tollow Vertue, not to flip the leaſt Opportunity of 
Improvement, either by Company, or otherwiſe ; and 
not overmuch te regard the Throng or Applauſe of 
the Ihcatre, when they do cxerciſe, or make any ſo- 
.lemn Haranguc. | 

Nor is it enough that one attend, and take care of 
all his Diſcourſes and Orations ; but he onght alſo to 
abſcrve, that the whole Tenor of his A & ions be equal 
and agrceable. For if a paſſionate Lover, who has 
plac'd his Affection upon any belov'd ObjeR, ſecks no 
Witneſſes to atteſt its ſincerity ; but — er 

ha : deſire, 
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deſire, when alone, and in private, that like a covered 


Flame, it burns more vigorouſly and inſenſibly for be- 
ing ſhut up; much more ought a Moraliſt and a Phi- 


loſopher, who has attain'd both the Habit and Exerciſe of 
Vertue, fit down ſelf-contented, and applaud himſelf 
in private, neither needing nor defiring Encomiaſts ov 
Auditors from abroad. 

There is an humour in ſome of the Poets, of an 
old peeviſh Houſe-keeper, that calls to his Maid alond: 
Do you ſee, Dionyſia (that is his Maid's Name) I am 
now pleaſed, and have laid by all Choley and Paſſion, Juſt 
ſach lilce, is the Practice of ſome, who, as ſoon as 
they have done any thing which is obliging and civil, 
preſently blaze it abroad, and turn their own Heralds; 
ſuch Men ſhew plainiy that they look beyond them- 
ſelves for Satisfaction: I hat they are defirons of 
Praite and Applauſe ; and that they never were ad- 
mitted near Spectators of Vertue: Never ſaw her in 
her Noble, Royal Pros; but only had ſome tranſient 
Sight of her in a Dream, or an empty airy Phantaſm. 
And indeed, that they expoſe their Actions to the 
publick, as Painters do their Pieces drawn in Water- 
colerrr;, which are Repreſentations of what was only in 
their Imagination to be gazed at, and admired by the 
gaping Multitude. 

Another ſign of a Proficiext in Vertue, is, if when 


O . . . 
the Proficient has given any thing to his Friend, or 
done any kindneſs for any one; he not oo'y keeps 
it to himſclf, and docs not blab it to any body; but, 
which is more, if he hath voted right rata a Ma- 
jority of byaſs'd Suftragans, withſtood the diſhoneſt 
Attempts of ſome rich and powerful Man, generouſly 
rejected Bribes, when ofter'd, abſtain'd from inordi- 
nate drinking with a '] hirſt, and alone, or at Night, 
when none ſees or knows what he docs; Laſtly, it 
he hath conquered the briskeſt Attempts of Love. (as 
is ſaid of Ag. Hlau ;) if I ſay he contain himſelf from 


ſpeaking of fuch Adtions, and do not in Company 


boaſt of his Performances: I his I affirm, ſuch a one 
as can prove and try himſelf by himſelf, and be fully 


ſatisfied in the Verdict of his Conſcicnce, as of an un- 


X 2 exceptio- 
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exceptionable Witneſs and: Spectator of what is right 
and good, and worthy either of Praiſe or Love, ſhews 
plainly, that his Rcaſon looks incvard, and is likely to 
reſide with him : And that the Man Las Lemocritus ſaid) 
is aicuſtomed to take Satisfattion from himſel”. Fr 

To borrow a Simile from Husbandmen, and thoſe 
that are concern'd in rhe buſineſs of the Fields. They 
are always beft pleaſed to.ſce thole Ears of Corn, 
which decline, and by reaſon of their fullneſs bend 
downwards to the Earth: But. look upon thoſe as em- 


pty, deceitful and infiguiticayt, which hecauſe they 


bave nothing jn them, , grow. bolt upright, aud appear 
above the reſt. So it is aàamongſt Students in Philo- 
ſophy, thoſe that are moſt empty headed, and have 
leaſt firmneſs and ſolidity, have always the greateſt 
are of Confidence, Formality and Stiffneſs in their 
Addreſs, Jook biggeſt, walk with the moſt State, and 
Top upon and condems others, with the higheſt Ar- 
rogance and Severity of any living: Zat wheu once 
their Brains begin to fill an become, well poiſed with 
ſolid Notions, they leok down into themſelves, and 
quite lay aſide that inſolent and arrogant Humour, 


Which is proper only to Voungſters. 


. Give me leave to illuſtrate this by one Simile more; 


: s 4 $5 
When you pour Water into [Bottles or, any other 


Veſſels, upon its being inftilled imo them, the Air 


that was iu them before, preſently fligs out, and gives 
place to the more : ſubſtantial body: Even fo.,it-is 
with thoſe that have had many good Precepts inſtill'd 


into them, and their Minds repleniſhed with ſolid 
Truths: 't hey preſently find, that all empty vanity 
flies oft, that the Impoſthume of Pride breaks; that 


| they do not valug, themſelves for Beard and Gown 


only; but bend their Actions and Endeavours to the 


bettering of their rational Faculties: and laſtly, that 


when they reprove, they begin at home ; turn the 
Ldge of their Satyr and Invectives upon themſelves, 


even when at the ſame time they are civil and com- 
plaiſant to all others beſide. is indeed an Argu- 
ment of a generous and truly brave Diſpoſition in a 
Scholar; not to aſſume the Name and Character. of 
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one, and as ſome uſe to do, to put the Philoſopher a- 
mongſt his Titles: And if any out of reſpe&, chance 
to ; es him that compellation, to be ſurprized, bluſh, 
and with a modeſt ſmile, anſwer him in that of the 
Poet, LT f | 


You complement your Friend; he whom you ſo comment, 
Muſt needs be more than Man; far more than I pretend. 


Aſcbylus ſays of a young Woman, That if ever (he 
have play'd the Wanton, you may diſcover it in her 
Eyes, and read her Affections in amorous Glanccs. 
and Strictures, which ſhe cannot conceal ; ſo a young 
Scholar, if he be once entred in the Myſteries,and has 
taſted the ſweets of Philoſophy ; he cannot poſſibly ſup- 
preſs the Paſſion and Concern for it; His Tongue faul- 
ters when he would ſpeak its Praiſe ; his Heart is 
warm with Affection, ans | 


A ſecret Flame does run through every Pars. 1 
Lou would admire and love the Aſſurance aud 


Compoſedneſs of his Looks, the wr rpg Aﬀec- 
tionateneſs of his Eyes; and eſpecially the winning 


' Deceney and Agreeableneſs of his Words and Ex- 


preſſions. | | Nd: 
I Thoſe that are to be initiated in the Ceremonies of the 


Gods run to their Temples at fi:ſt, with a great deal 
of Noiſe; Clamour and Rudeneſs; but as foon as the 


Solemnity is ſeen, and over, they attend with a pro- 


found Silence and religious Fear : So ttis with the 


Candidates in Philoſophy ; you may perceive 7 throng, 


noiſe and purher abont the 'School:doors, by feafon 
that ſeveral preſs thither cagerly, 'rugely, and“ o- 
lently for - Reputation; more than 'Le#»ljg ; bur n 
you ate onee in, and manifeſtly ſee the greiit' Tight, as 
if ſome Royal Hrine were opened unto you, you' are 
preſently poſſeſſed with ix quite different notion of 


'hings ;areſtruck with Silence and Admiration, and 


begin with Humility and a reverend Compoſnre,'"to 
comply with, and FIN] the Divine Oracle: That 


* which 
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which Menedemus ſaid in another cafe, is very ap- 
poſite to this ſort of Men, viz. Thoſe that went to tle 
Univerſity of Athens, were firſt of all (Sophi) Wiſe, next 
- (Philoſophi) or Lovers of Miſaom; then (Sophiſtæ) So- 
phifters ; and laſt of all Ideots For how much longer 
they applied themſelves to Study and Philoſophy ; fo 
much the more all Vanity, Pride and Pedantry aba- 
ted in them, and the nearer they came to plain, down- 
right, houeſt Men. 

Again, as it is with thoſe that are indiſpoſed and 
out of Order ; ſome, if a Tooth or Finger do but 
ake, preſently they retain a Phyſician; others ſend 
for one to their Houſes, if they find themſelves bur 
the leaſt Feaveriſh, and deſire their Advice and Aſ- 
ſiſtance; but thoſe that are either Melancholical, or 
but any ways craz'd in their Heads, cannot endure ſo 
much as the looks of a Phyſician, but either keep 
out of {ight when he comes, or command him to be 
gone, being altogether inſenſible of their condition : 
So, in Perſons that commit any heinous Crime, or 
fall into any Error, I look upon thoſe as per- 
fetly incurable, who take it ill to be admoniſhed of 
their Fault, and look upon Reproof and Admonition 
as the greateſt Rudeneſs and Incivility in the World: 
Whereas thoſe that can quietly hearken and ſubmir 
to the advice of Friends and Superiors, deſerve a more 
favourable Opinion ; and may be thought to be of a 
much better Diſpoſition. But the greateſt Character 
of hopeful Men, and fuch as may be probably excel- 
lent ee in time, is due to thoſe, who upon a 
Commiſſion of a Fault, immediately apply themſelves 
to ſuch as will 1eprove and corre 5 „who will 
plainly diſcloſe thefr Grief, and open their Malady; 
who will conceal nothing of their Diſtemper, nor 
entertain a particular ſecret Reſpect for thoſe Per- 
ſons, whom they ſuppoſe ignorant of them; laſtly, 
who make a full Confeſſion of what they have done 
amiſs, and deſire the help of a Friend, to examine 
and direct them for the future. Diogenes, I am ſure, 
was of this Opinion ; he ſaid, That whoſoever would be 
certginly and con ſiantiy in the right, muſt get either a” 

vertuous 


r 
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vertuous good Friend, or an incenſed ill natured Enemy to bis 
Monitor; the one by gentle admonition to reprove and per- 


ſwade hin; the other to work upon him by ſeverity, and awe 


him into a vertuous courſe of Life, | 

There are a ſort of Men in the World, that are fo 
vain and fooliſh, as to take a Pride in being the firſt 
Diſcoverers of their own Imperfections: If they have 
but a rent or ſpot in their Cloaths; or have got a 
torn pair of Shoes on, they are the moſt forward of 
any to tell it in Company ; and which is more, they 
are very apt, out of a illy, empty, arrogant Humour, to 
make themſelves the Subject of their Drollery, if they 
are of a dwarfiſn Stature, or any way deformed, yet, 
which is ſtrange, theſe very Men, at the very ſame 
time, endeavour to excuſe and palliate the internal 
Imperfections of the Mind; and the more ugly De- 
formities of the Soul, as Envy, Evil cuſtom, Detra- 
ction, Voluptuouſneſs, Sc. and will not ſuffer any 
one Either to ſee or probe them. 
Theſe are, as it were, ſo many ſore Places, and 
they cannot endure to have them touch'd and med- 
dled with. Such Men as theſe (I may be bold to ſay't) 
have very few ſigns of Proficiency, or rather none 


at all. 


Now on the contrary, he that examines his own 
failings, with the greateft ſeverity ; that impartially 
blames or corre&s himſelf, as often as he does a- 
miſs; or which is almoſt as commendable, grows 
firmer and better by preſent advice, as well as more 
able and ready to endure a Reprimand for the future 
ſeems to me truly and ſincerely to have rejected and 
forſaken Vice. 

Tis certainly our duty to avoid all appearance 
of evil, and to be aſham - to give occaſion even to 
be reputed vicious; yet evil Reports are ſo incon- 
ſiderable to a wiſe Man, that if he have a greater 
Averſion to the Nature of Evil, than to the Infamy . 
that attends it, he will not fear what is ſaid of him 
abroad, nor what Calumnies are raiſed, if ſo be he be 
made the better by them: "Twas handſomely ſaid of 


Diogenes, when he ſaw a young Spark coming out 
X 4 of 
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of a Tayern, who at the ſight of him drew back: 
Do not retire, ſays he, for the me you go backward, the 


more you will be in the Tavern + Even fo every vicidus 


Perſon, the more he denies and paltiates Vice, the 
more he aggravates and confirms it, and with ſarer 
Footing goes farther into Wickedneſs: like ſome Per- 
ſons of ordinary Rank and Quality, who while the 

aſſume above themſelves, and out of Arrogance would 
be thought rich, are made really Poor and Neceſſi- 
tous, by pretending to be otherwiſe. 
Hippocrates, a Man of wonderful Skill in Phyſick, was 
very ingenuous in this point, and fit to be imitated 
by the greateſt Proficients in Philoſophy. He con- 
felled publickly, that he had miſtaken the' Nature of 
the Sutures in the Skull, and has left an Acknow- 
ledgment of his Ignorance upon Record, under his 
own Hand ; for he thought it very unworthy a Man 
of his Profeſſion, not to diſcover where he was in the 
wrong, ſeeing others might ſuffer and err by his Au- 


thority: And indeed, it had been very unreaſonable, 


if he, "whoſe Buſineſs and Concern it was to fave 


others, and to ſet them right, ſhould not have had the 
courage to cure himſelf, and to diſcover his weak- 


neſs and imperfeRions in his own Faculty. ' - - © 
+ Pyrrhon and Bion (two eminent Philoſophers) have 


e. of Proficiency ; but they ſeem rather 


igus of a compleat Habit of Vertue; thaw a” Pro- 
gu Diſpoſition to it : Bion told his Friend, that 
they then might be aſſured of their 3 when 
they could endure a Reproof from any Bo ys with 


the ſame indifterency and unconcernedneſs, as they 
could hear n Encomiums, : even ſuch an one 
as this of. the boek 

Sir, c | | ; | 21 : a „ Veg Sud * 
; Some Heavenly Hane inſpires aur Breaſt; wn 
Live great, rejeyce, and be 2 bieſt. 


The other, to. wit, Pyrrhon being at sea and in 
1 too 
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took particular notice (as the Story goes) of a Hog 
that was on Board, which all the while, very uncon- 
cernedly, fed upon ſome Corn which lay ſcattered 
about; he ſhew'd it to his Companions, and told 

them that they ought to acquire by Reading and Philo 
ſopby, ſuch an Apathy and Unconcernedneſs in all 
Accidents and Dangers as they ſaw that poor Crea- 
ture naturally have. ee e 
The opinion which is ſaid to be Zeno is ſome- 
what 1 * „yet may deſerve our conſideration; 
He ſaid, that any one might give a gueſs at his pro- 
ficiency, from the obſervation of his Dreams: Thus, 
he, when aſleep, fancied nothing that was immo 
deſt, nor ſeem'd to conſent to àny wicked Actions, 
or diſhoneſt Intentions, but found his fancy 
and paſhons of his mind undiſtarbed, in a conſtant 
calm, as it were alway ſerene, and enlightned with 
the Beams of Divine Keaſon. This very notion was 
hinted by Plato (as J interpret his words) where de- 
ſcribing and delineating how Tyrannical the ſen- 
fitive Soul is in its nature, and what manner of ope- 
rations the Phantaſy and irrational Appetite exert, 
when a Man is aſleep ; he ſays, a vicious Perſon that 
deſigns the ſatisfying inordinate Luſt, has a longing” 
for all ſorts of meat indifferently, whether allowed 
or prohibited; and ſatisfies his appetite and deſire 
in all manner of intemperance, which is looſe and un- 
regarded, which in the day time, either the Laws 
e him out of, or Fear to offend, reſtrains. 
Again to illuſtrate by another Simile, As poor 
Creatures that are accuſtomed to the yoak, and well 
taught to follow a track, never offer to leave it, but 
go on without ſtumbling, though he that guides 
them gives them their Head, and lays the Reins on 
their Backs: Juſt ſo tis with thoſe that have their 
brutal part made tractable, tame, and ſubject to the 
Empire of Reaſon - They will not eaſily, either in 
time of Sleep, or by reaſon' of any diſtemper of Body, 
fall off from their Allegiance, aud ſwear Homage to 
Rebellious affect ions; 06 will always obſerve and 
remember, its ' accuſtomed commands, and ſo make 
+ ' its 
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its inclinations, both more ſtrong and more in · 
tenſe by exerciſe. As therefore thoſe brute beaſts 
that are accuſtomed to labour, will not, if the reins 
be let looſe, either turn aſide, or offer to leave the 
track or ſtumble in it; ſo it is with the brutal faculty of 
the Mind, when it is once made tame and — 
by the ſtrength of Reaſon, and eaſily to be corrected 
by it; then it is unwilling careleſly to tranſgrels, or 
ſaucily to diſobey its Sovereign's Commands; or com- 
ply with any inordinate Luſſi, either in Sleep or Sick- 
neſs; but carefully obſerves and maintains its Dictates 
to which it is accuſtomed, and by frequent Exerciſe, 
advances to perfect Strength, and intention of Vertue. 
We find even in our own Nature, the ſtrange ef- 
fects of Cuſtom. Man is naturally able by much exer- 
ciſe, and uſe of a Stoical Apathy, to bring the Body 
and all its Members into Subjection; ſo that, not one 
Organ ſhall perform its Operation; The Eyes ſhall 
not burſt out with Tears upon the ſight of a lamen-- 
table Object: The Heart ſhall not itate upon the 
apprehenſion of Fear, but receive chings to be 
told or kept ſecret, and endure any kind of Sights 
with equal indifferency and unconcernedneſs. Lis 
much more probable that the faculties of the Senſe, 
_ be ſo brought in ſubjection by undergoing 
ſuch exerciſe as we ſpeak of; that all its Imagina- 
tions and Motions may be ſmoothed and made agree- 
able to right Reaſon, even when we are aſleep, 
keep not Centry. It is reported of one Stilpon, a 
Philoſopher, that he thought he ſaw Neptune in his 
Sleep, and that he ſeemed very much diſpleaſed 
with him, becauſe he had not (as was uſual with his 
Prieſts) ſacrific'd an Ox in honour of him; not in 
the leaſt daunted at the Apparition, he thus boldly 
accoſted it; Neptune! What's this Buſineſs you here 
complain of? You come hither like a Child, and are ang 
with me, becauſe I did not borrow Maney and run in 
to pleaſe you, and fill the City cuith coſtly Odowrs , but 
prevately ſacrificed to you in my own Houſe, ſuch ordi- 
nary Victims as I could get. At this confident reply, 
Neptune ſmiled, aud (as the Story goes) reached _ 


Nee 
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his Hand, as an Aſſurance of his good will to him, 
and told him, That for his ſake, he would ſend the Me- 
garenſians abundance of Fiſh that Seaſon. | 
In the main, We may conclude thus much, That 
thoſe that have clear and pleaſant Dreams, and are 
not troubled with any frightful, ſtrange, vicious or 
irregular Apparitions in their Sleep, may afſure them- 
ſelves, that they have ſome indications and dawn- 
ings of Proffciency ; whereas on the contrary, where 
the Dreams arc mixed with any pain, fear, cowardly 
Averſions from good, childiſh exultation, or ſilly 
Grief ; ſo that they are both frightful and unaccoun- 
table, they are as irregular as the turnings and 
3 of the Sea - ſhoar; for the Soul not having 
attained a perfect evenneſs of temper, but being un- 
der the formation of Laws and Precepts, from whoſe 

uidance and diſcovery it is free in time of Sleep, it 
is then flacked from its uſual intenſeneſs, and laid 
open to all 12 whatever. 

Whether this temper we ſpeak of, be an Argument 
of R or an indication of ſome other habit, 
which has taken deep root in the Soul, grown ſtrong 
and immoveable, by all the Power of Reaſon, I leave 
to you to conſider and determine. 

ing then an abſolute Apathy or Freedom from 

all paſſions whatſoever, is a great and divine Per- 
fection, and withal, conſidering that Progreſs ſeems 
to conſiſt in a certain remiſſion and moderation of 
thoſe very paſſions we carry about us: It unavoi- 
dably follows, that they that regulate and order their 
paſhons, both with relation to one another, and alſo 
to the Perſons themſelves, may eaſily find out their 
differences ; as for example : Firſt, they may ab- 
ferve from the paſſions compared among themſelves, 
whether our defires be now more moderate than they 
formerly uſed to be, fear and anger leſs and. more 
calm, and whether or no we are more able to quench 
ho heat and flame of our paſſions, than we uſed to 
e. As, 1 

Secondly, by comparing them among themſelves; 
as whether we now bave a greater ſhare of 2 

| ence, 
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dence, whether Emulation be without any mixture of 
Envy.;. whether wer are totally free from all deſire of 
_ or Riches: And, W 
Thirdly, whether we oſſend ( as the Muſicians term 
it) in the Dorian or Baſe, or Lydian or '[reble Notes, 
to be the more inured to Abſtinence and Hardſhip 
than otherwiſe; whether we are unwilling rather 
than forward to appear in publick: And, 

Laſtly, whether Admirers of the Perſons or perfor- 
mances of others, or deſpiſers both of them and what 
they can do. | | 

As it is a, good ſign of recovery of a fick Perſon, 
if the Diſtemper lie in the leſs principal parts of the 
body : So in Proficiency, if vicious habits be changed 
into more.. tolerable paſhons, it is a Symptom 
that they are going off, and ready to be quenched. 
One Phrynnes, a Muſician, to his ſeven Strings, adding 
two more; he was asked by the Magiſtrates, Whether 
he had rather they ſhonld cut-the upper or lower of 
them, the Baſe or Treble? Now it is our buſineſs to 
cut off (as it were) both what is above and below, if 
we. would attain to the true Medium and Equality; 
for Proficiency in the firſt place remits the Exceſs, and 
ſweetens the Harmony of the evil affections, which 
is (according to Sophocles ) The Glutton's greateſt Plea- 
{ure and Diff... 
We have already. ſaid, that we ought · to imploy 
our Judgment about Things and, Opinions, 'and not 
ſuffer-Opinions, but Actions to have the greater Ef- 
cacy. in us, and that this is the chiefeſt Sign of a Fro- 


#cient. Now another manifeſt Indication is a deſire of 


:thoſe things wegcommentd, and a readineſs to perform 
thoſe things which we admire, but whatſoever we diſ- 
commend, neither to will oendure itt It is prebable 

that all the Athenians higliüywextollel the- Courage and 
v Valour of AAiItiadat. Bur A4 banifoiles ( ;rofeſſed, 
that his Trophies and Cong ufs broke his Sleep and 
often, ford d thimogne Bis Bed) did not only praiſe 
12nd admiro What he had done; but was 'manifeſtly 
ſtruck with a Zeal and Emulation of his Pouformiances. 
Therefore ve may be aſſured that we have * 
ay tlie, 
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E while. we think. it à Vanity to admire. thoſe 


that have done well, and cannot poſſibly be raiſed to 
an imitation of them. 1 
Io love the Perſqn of any Man, is not. ſufficient, 
except it have a mixture of Emulation; no more is 
that love of Vertze ardent and exciting, which does 
not put us forward, and create in our Breaſts (in- 
ſtead of envy to them) a zealous affection for all good 
Men, and a deſire of equal Perfection with them; for 
as Alcibiades ſaid, we onght not only to give our Mind 
to hear the Diſcourſes of a wiſe Mau, and to weep 
for very Emulation; but he that is a Proficient indeed, 
comparing himſelf with the Deligns and Actions of a 
good perfect Man, is pricked at the ſame with the 
.conſercr/nr{s of his own weakneſs, and tranſported with 
hope and defire, and big with ir-{6/tible af}ierar.c: ; and 
indeed ſuch an one (as Simonides ſays, is like -a little 
ſucking Focl running by the Mathers ſid") as follows ob- 
ſequiouſly, and, defires to be incorporated into the 
fame pature with a good Aan; for this is an eſpecial 
1 ſign, of true Proficiency, to love and affect their way 
of life, whoſe. Actions we «emulate; and upon ac- 
count of au honourable opinion we always entertain for 
them, to do as they do; But whoſoever he is that en- 
-tertains a contentious.or (malicious Deſign againſt his 
Betters, let him be aſſured, that he is poſſeſied with a 
greedy defirg. of Honour or. Grcatue s, that he has 
, neither a, true reſpect or admiration for Vertue. 
When therefore we once. begin fo to love good Men, 
as not, ouly (according to Plato) to eſteem the wiſe 
Aden the only happy and him who hears their Diſcourſes ſhaver 
; in their F ſiciiy; but alſo can admire and love his Habit, 
Gate, Look and his very Smile, ſo as to wiſh our ſelves 
to be that very Perſon, then we may be aſſured that we 
have made very good Proficiency. \ 
This Afurauce will be advanc'd, if we do not only 
' admire good Men in Proſperity, but like Lovers, who 
are taken ever with the liſping and pale Looks of 
their Miſtreſſes L Araſpes is ſaid to have been ſmit- 
ten with the Tears and dejected Looks of a monrn- 
ful and afflicted Pomthea] have an affedtion for Ver- 
due 


% 
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tue in its moſt mournfal Dres; not at all to dread the 
Bani hment of Ariſtides, the Impriſonment of Anaxago- 
ras, the Poverty of Socrates, nor the hard Fate of Phoci- 
on, but to embrace and reſpett their Vertues, even un- 
der ſuch Injuſtice, and upon Thoughts of it, to repeat 
this Verſe of Euripides, | 


How do all Fortunes decently become 
A generous, «vell-tun'd Soul! 


This is certain, he that addreſſes himfelf to Vertue, 
with this Reſolution, not to be dejected at the appear- 
ance of Difficulty, but heartily admires and * 
its Uivine Perfection, none of the hñvil we have ſpoken 
of, can divert his goed Intentions. Jo what I have ſaid, 
1 may add this, that when we go upon any Euſineſs, un- 
dertake any Office, or chance upon any Affair what- 
ever, we muſt ſet before our Eyes ſome excellent Per- 
ſon, either alive or dead, and corfder with our ſelves 
what Plato, for the purpoſe, would have done in this Af- 
fair, what Epamirondas would have ſaid, how Lycurcus 
or Azeſfilaus would have behaved themſelves, that ad- 
dreſſing our fclves and adorning onr Minds at theſc 
Mirrours, we may correct every diſagreeing Word and 
irregular Pain: I is commonly ſaid, that thoſe that 
have got by heart the Names of the (+) H Dat#y/;, 
make uſe of them as Charms to drive away fear, if they 
can but conhdently repeat them one by one; ſo the Con- 
ſideration and Remembrance of good Men, being pre- 
ſent and entertained in our Minds, do preſerve the 
Proficiency in all AﬀeGions and Doubts, regular and 
immoveable; wherefore you may judge that this is al- 
ſo a Token of a Proficient in Vertuc. 


4 The Hai Dad ui were the firſt Inverters of Iron-works, and of 
rempering Steel, who for the converiercy of the Improvement, com- 
monly lived in the Mountains 5 filly vulgar People fancied them to be 
Gizrus, and that their very Name (which were Ce/mis, Damnamenes, 
and Acmon) were able ro fright away any evil Spiric : Kiajais cx 
Zidipe, Cm in Iron-works, is a Proverb applicable io any one that i- 
c Alan in ary Ah, 


You 
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You may obſerve further, that not to be in a Confu- 


ſion, not to bluſh, not to hide or correct your Cloaths, 


or any thing about you, at the unexpeQed appearance 


of an honourable and wiſe Perſon, but to have an aſſu- 


rance, as if you were often converſant with ſuch, is al- 
moſt a perfett Demonſtration of a very intelligent Perſon. 

It is reported of Alexander, that one Night ſeeing a 
Meſſenger joyfully running towards him, and ſtretching 
out his Hand, as if he had ſomething to dcliver to him, 
ſaid to the Apparition, Friend, What News do you bring 
me? Is Homer riſen from the Dead ? That admirable Mo- 
narch thought that nothing was wanting to his great 
Exploits, but ſuch an Herald as Homer. 

Conſider this, if a young Man thrive in the World, 
it is cuſtomary for him to deſire nothing more than 
to be ſeen in the Company of verizorrs and good Men, 
to {hew them his whole Furniture, his Table, his 
Wife and Children, his Study, his Diary or Colle- 
ctions, c. and he is ſo pleaſed with himſelf, that he 
wiſhes his Father or Tutor were alive, that the 
might ſee him in ſo good a way of Livize, and could 
heartily pray that they were alive, to be Spectators 
of his Life and Actions. But on the contrary, thoſe 
that have neglected their Buſineſs, or loſt themſelves 
in the World, cannot endure the fight or company 
of their Relations, without a great dcal of fear and 
confuſion. Join this, if you pleaſe, ro what we ſaid 
before, for it is no ſmall ſign, if the Proficient thus 
eſteem every little Fault a great one, and ſtudiouſl 
obſerve and avoid all; for as thoſe Perſons who 
deſpair of ever being rich, make little account of ſmal 
expences, thinking that little added to a little will 
never make any great Sum, but when they come 
once to have got a competency, and hope to be at laſt 
very rich, it advances their deſires; fo it F. in 
the Affairs of Vertue, he that has not collected much, 
and ſays with himſelf, Mbat matters it what comes after ; 
if for the pr:ſent it be ſo and ſo, yet better days quill com, 
but who attends every thing, and is not careleſs if 


the leaſt Vice paſs uncondemned, but is troubled and 


concern'd at it, ſuch a one makes it appear _ 
e. 
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he has attain'd ſomething that is pure, which he 


brightens by uſe, and will not ſuffer to corrupt ? for 


a preconceiv'd Opinion, that nothing we have is va- 
luable (according to Aſchylus) makes us careleſs and 


indifferent about every thing. 


If any one be to make a dry Wall, or an ordinary 
Hedge, it matters not much it he makes uſe of ordi- 


nary Wood or common, ge any old Grave Stones, 


or the like; ſo wicked Perſons, who confuſedly mix 
and blend all their Deſigns and Actions in one Heap, 
care not what Materials they put together ; but the 
Preficients in Vertue, who have already laid the Golden 
ſolid Foundation of a vertuous Life, as of a Sacred and 
Royal Building, take eſpecial care of the whole Work, 
examine and model every part of it, according to the 
Platform of Reaſon, to which Glorious Fabrick, we may 
apply that of Polycletus (a) an excellent Statuary, 10 
lay the top Stone, is the great Buſineſs and Maſter- piece of 
the Work. The laſt ſtroke gives Beauty and Perfection 
to the whole Piece. 


11 


() He faid that his Work was then moſt difficult, -Tay c uy 
8s T1\@- yi1i 7-4, when the Plaiſter came to be wrought by fuch an 
Inſtrument, for the Signihcation of %yvx, fee the Etymologies, c- 
N xray the Model of Fulyclie:us is a known Proverb for ary 
Thing that is cxquiſite and : 


